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Miss  Mary  Anne  Lain,  one  of  the  1 1  ecstatic  winners  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Youth  Achievement  Awards. 


BUT  THE  UNBEATABLE  GENERATION 


NOT  THE  'BEAT 


about  the  candidates'  efforts,  with  $500  bonds 
and  silver  trophies  to  the  top  eleven  winners. 


On  May  22nd,  714  Chicago  teen-agers 
heard  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  use  these  words  to 
describe  their  efforts  to  lead  a  full  and  con¬ 
structive  life. 


Prominent  civic,  business  and  education 
leaders  served  as  judges  of  the  714  candi¬ 
dates,  selecting  them  on  the  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  leadership  and  character. 


The  occasion  was  the  3rd  Annual  Chicago 
Daily  News  Youth  Achievement  Awards  cere¬ 
mony — a  dramatic,  televised  event  held  in 
Chicago's  Opera  House. 


To  headline  the  achievements  of  the  many 


rather  than  the  delinquency  of  the  few — this 
public  service  project  once  again  shows  the 
important  part  a  vital  newspaper  must  play 
in  the  life  of  its  community. 


The  ceremony  climaxed  an  intensive  com¬ 
petition  to  find  Chicago's  outstanding  youth 
and  to  reward  them — with  stories  in  the  paper 
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FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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The  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press 
Unit  is  recognized  in  newspaper 
pressrooms  as  a  symbol  of 
QUALITY.  Streamlined  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  fast  and  dependable  in 
performance,  these  modern, 
color-adaptable  units  print  to¬ 
day’s  best-looking  newspapers  in 
black  and  white  and  color. 
Economy  of  operation  is  a  well- 
established  feature  of  Metro¬ 
politan  units  .  .  .  simple  adjust¬ 
ments,  ease  of  lockup  . . .  finger¬ 
tip  ink  controls  at  eye  level  .  .  . 
vibrationless  operation  at  all 
speeds  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  WOOD  presses  are  held  in 
such  high  esteem. 

Every  production  demand  made 
of  today’s  high-speed  newspaper 
presses  is  met  by  these  outstand¬ 
ing  units. 


Speeds,  up  to  60,000  PPH,  or  BETTER 

• 

4-color  unit  .  .  .  unmatched 
in  performance  and  dependability 

• 

Color  Cylinders  .  .  .  color  couples 
for  ROP  and  SPOT  Color 

♦ 

Utmost  flexibility  for  color  positioning 
Eye-level  push  button  ink  controls 
Portable  ink  fountains 

Quiet,  smooth-running  Units 

• 

Ready  access  to  all  parts  of  unit 
for  easy  adjustment 

• 

Folders . . .  capacities  up  to  128  pages 
with  either  cut  or  folded  edge  forward 

• 

Press  units  available 
in  dynamic  colors  of  your  choice 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Today’s  Baltimore  is  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  by  virtue  of  its  unique  natiure,  Baltimore  has  remained  the  most 
compact  major  market  in  the  nation. 

More  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5  million  people)  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of  downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 

Equally  as  important,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  total  Baltimore  market 
retail  sales  are  consummated  in  this  same  compact  area,  making  it  a 
highly  productive  market — America’s  12th  largest,  in  fact. 

Contact  with  this  compact  market  now,  as  always,  can  be  established  beet 
and  most  economically  by  your  use  of  the  Simpapers.  More  than  88%  of 
our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our 
Simday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s  con¬ 
centrated,  fast  growing,  highly  productive  city  zone. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABC  9130159:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  413,882 -Sunday  317,989 

National  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  food  broker  went  to  Florida. 
He  had  a  fine  product  to  sell.  He  knew  lots  of 
people  would  just  eat  it  up. 

He  set  up  shop  in  Tampa.  Central.  Handy  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Good  warehouse.  Good  newspaper,  too. 
He  was  not  one  to  sit  on  his  prerogative.  Promptly 
ran  ads  in  the  Tampa  paper.  Tampa  merchants 
handled  his  product.  All  was  well  —  within  limits. 
Presently  he  noticed  that  his  sales  charts  were  no 
longer  climbing.  The  producer  wrote  terse  notes 
that  said  sternly,  "What  makes?" 

So  the  broker  thought  —  and  thought  —  and  the 
light  dawned. 

Just  across  Tampa  Bay  sat  St.  Petersburg.  Bigger 
Retail  Sales.  Bigger  E.B.I.  Bigger  Per  Capita  and 
Per  Family  $$S$. 

And  those  people  were  reading  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  not  the  Tampa  paper.  And  the  broker 
thought,  "Verily,  1  have  been  complacent!" 

So  he  ran  color  ads  in  The  Times  and  his  sales 
soared  skyward.  The  producer  was  happy  —  and 
making  money.  The  broker  was  happy  —  and  ma¬ 
king  money.  And  the  fastest  growing  market  on 
the  Florida  Suncoast  (St.  Petersburg- Pinellas  Coun¬ 
ty)  is  busily  consuming  HIS  product. 

Happy  ending! 


JULY 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  St.  Francis  Huti 
San  Francisco. 

14-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 


AUGUST 

7- 13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Western  Hills,  Wagoner,  OUe. 

8- 13 — Inter-American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Uma,  Pern. 
14-16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
21-26 — International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  Shirley-Swev 

Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism, 

University,  University  Park,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Strt 


SEPTEMBER 

— UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  Hotal,  Wiik- 
ington,  D.C. 

—Iowa 


Daily  Press  Association, 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Oiait 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

26-30 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  NoH* 
America,  Hotel  New  Yorker.  New  York. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lak#  Pladd. 


news  and  advertising  clinics.  Hot* 


OCTOBER 

2-4— I  nterstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  hW* 
Philadelphia. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Ano- 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14 — EWorld  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 


Write,  wire,  phone  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  data. 
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For  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by 

any  American  newspaper 
during  1959-^’ 

awarded  to  the 

Los  Angeles  Times 


The  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  -  Journalism’s  Highest  Award. 

The  1959  Award  is  the  fourth  Pulitzer  Prize  won  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times  since  1942 
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THE  NORTHERN 


ILLINOIS  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE! 


Join  the  advertisers  who  are  finding  sales  success  in  the  spectacular 
growth  area  reaching  outward  from  Chicago  — the  Northern  Illinois 
“Market  on  the  Move.”  Trading  centers  are  Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet.  All  three 
cities  —  and  all  the  market  —  are  served  and  sold  by  Copley  Newspapers: 

Elgin  Courier-News,  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Joliet  Herald-News. 

When  you  buy  all  three,  you  save  9V2C  a  line! 

ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


“The  Ring  of  Truth" 


^  C<f(2^  Mcu;spa|2&(S 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  IUinois->Springfield,  lllir>ois— San  Diego,  California 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  th«  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIOAY  CO.,  INC. 


The  Journal -American  now  leads 
the  World -Telegram  and  Sun  by 
more  than  140,000  families  and 
the  Post  by  over  270,000  families 

FOR  THE  6  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1960,  AVERAGE  NET  PAID 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  EVENING  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  EXCEEDED 

600,000 

During  the  6-month  period  just  ended,  more  and  The  momentum  of  the  Journol-Americon's  circula* 

more  families  switched  to  the  Journal-Americon  tion  gains  has  accelerated  in  recent  months,  resulting 

while,  both  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  and  the  in  figures  substantially  higher  than  600,000.  These 

NewYork  Post  lost  circulation.  The  Journal- American  gains  have  been  registered  in  every  area  of  the 
now  reaches  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Market.  Journal-American 

erening  field  in  its  history.  It  has  75.8%  as  many  circulation  is  UP  in  the  City.  UP  in  Westchester.  UP 

readers  as  the  other  2  evening  papers  combined.  in  Long  Island.  UP  in  New  Jersey.  UP  everywhere! 

MORE  and  MORE  New  York  Families 
are  switching  to  the 

NEW  YORK  ,  ^ 

Journ^^MRierican 


THE  READER'S  CHOICE 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc.  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Circulation  figures  are  from  A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statements  for  the  6  monfhi  period  ending  March  31,  1960. 


editorial 

Advertising  Truth  Book 

I  ^  HE  Advertising  Federation  of  America  gives  an  important  boost  to 
the  revitalized  “Truth  in  Advertising”  movement  with  its  j>uh- 
lication  of  a  56-page  “Advertising  Truth  B«x>k.”  This  is  a  handbook, 
a  rulehook,  containing  the  standards,  the  rules,  the  tests  by  which 
to  appraise  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  advertising.  It  is  designed 
for  all  who  believe  in  decency  and  honesty  in  advertising. 

AFA  |X)ints  out  w'isely  that  rules  and  standards  are  not  enough — 
they  must  be  used,  policed,  enforced.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  if  advertising  self-regulation  does  not  succeed  the 
advertising  industry  will  be  faced  sooner  or  later  with  government 
intervention. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  advertising  j>eople  to  brag  of  their  achievement 
in  keeping  dishonest  advertising  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  the  advertising  business 
being  operated  by  human  beings,  there  probably  always  will  be  a 
small  percentage  of  shysters  just  as  tliere  is  in  other  profc'ssions.  But 
the  representatives  of  the  honest  elements  in  advertising  must  w'ork 
together  to  control,  restrain  and  fight  the  small  segment  of  dishonesty. 

AFA’s  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  the  activities  of  advertising  clubs 
in  establishing  ethics  committees  and  advertising  panels  to  police 
standards.  “Sincere  prophylactic  screening  of  advertising  by  its  plan¬ 
ners  and  creators  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its  integrity,”  says  AFA. 

We  surest,  however,  that  the  ultimate  resjxmsibility  to  the  public 
for  the  integrity  of  advertising  lies  with  the  media  w'hich  publish  and 
broadcast  those  advertising  messages.  If  newspajxirs,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  magazines  would  tighten  their  own  regulations  for 
the  acceptability  of  advertising  copy  the  shysters  would  be  left  without 
a  forum. 


33.5  Million  Homes — Plus 

Census  Bureau’s  report  that  two  out  of  three  households  in 
the  U.S.  (approximately  33.5  million  households)  have  daily  or 
Sunday  newspapers  delivered  to  their  doorsteps  is  an  impressive 
statistic.  But  it  is  a  figure  which  might  be  misused  by  detractors  of 
newspapers. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  represents  only  homedelivered 
circulation  of  newspapers.  There  are  millions  of  other  households 
that  receive  newspapers  daily  and  Sunday  through  purchases  at 
newsstands.  These  are  mainly  in  large  cities  where  door-to-door  de¬ 
livery  is  not  practicable  and  therefore  not  available  to  readers  but 
where  newspapers  are  nontheless  purchased  and  taken  into  the 
homes.  There  are  additional  thousands  of  homes  in  rural  areas  that 
receive  newspapers  daily  by  mail  where  neither  newsstands  nor  home 
delivery  are  available. 

Courtroom  Pictures 

^I^he  controversy  continues  between  Bar  and  Press  over  whether 
pictures  can  be  taken  in  courtrooms  without  upsetting  the  dignity 
or  decorum  of  the  proceedings  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  Canon 
35  to  the  contrary. 

A  recent  experiment  in  Connecticut  promised  well  but  was  short 
lived. 

All  newspaper  editors  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  con¬ 
tinually  p>oint  out  to  attorneys  and  judges,  the  success  of  courtroom 
photography  in  Colorado  where  it  has  been  p>ermitted  since  1956. 
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Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  — 
standing  shall  keep  thee  .  .  .— 

11;  10.  ^ 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisn' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Jovmr 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapeofl 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Eenl 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jm : 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  192^ 
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James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  l9IM9Sf 

Publisher  ai«d  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Fsili 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Adviihi^ 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  MarkeKai  m 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  h4«Arfg 
ConsuKant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librariii,  J« 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Mmy 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  ProductiesMe 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Prontotien  Me 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Oincht, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advsrthig 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tow 
1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y,  - 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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BUREAUS 

j  Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  he 

'  Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A  Brandenburg.  Mid-We 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Adwtr 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  RepresenWw 
360  North  Michigan  Avo.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livirsgston,  344  LitHo  Bldq..  # 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Frn  P* 
Building.  Wo^ward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson, 

I  Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  AdvarSes! 

Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  l-PW 
'  Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Com 

spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Uniwieh 
of  Southern  California,  3518  Universily  hs 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Repraiadi 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Managar,  2 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  Enga* 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent.  14,  Albareai* 
Street,  London,  Wl. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Cortetpoade* 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Audit  Boreeu  at 

Metaber  Aaaoetated  Bueineea 
I  mo.  average  net  [wid  Decamber  91,  Kal— 

Renewals  to  A^ril  80.  1069—74.71%. 
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IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 
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MEDIA’S  JOB 

I  liked  your  editorial  “Let’s  Qean 
House!” 

Media  must  lead  the  fight  for  Truth  in 
Advertising.  The  advertiser  and  his  agent, 
in  most  cases,  will  live  up  to  the  highest 
standards  possible  but  in  this  free  enter¬ 
prise,  highly  competitive  system  of  busi¬ 
ness  looseness  and  carelessness  creep  in, 
as  does  a  bit  of  dishonesty. 

Edcar  Kobak 

New  York,  N.  Y, 


THE  NO.  1  ISSUE 

In  my  opinion  the  Number  1  issue  is 
whether  the  two  Giants — the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States — can  learn  that 
mutual  compromise  on  political  issues 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  hydro- 
nuclear  war. 

As  an  editor  who  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  war  and  revolution  all  over  the  world 
and  whose  written  record  made  on  the 
spot  during  three  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
l>eginning  in  1935  has  largely  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  events,  I  have  learned  that  un¬ 
less  the  two  Giants  do  compromise  their 
conflicting  political  ambitions,  they  will 
come  close  to  destroying  each  other  in  a 
war  that  will  end  in  a  stalemate. 

William  R.  Mathews 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Arizona  Daily  Star, 

Tucson,  Arizona 


SPEAKERS'  PLATFORM 
Herblock,  Washington  Post 


We  did  not  use  the  term  “extraneous,” 
to  our  knowledge,  and  we  did  not  feel  that 
this  material  is  unimportant  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  report.  We  feel  (and  we  said  in 
(»ur  report)  that  this  can  be  and  often 
is  highly  important  material;  only  that 
it  does  not  come  within  our  definition  of 
public  policy  issues — matters  on  which 
Congress  may  be  called  to  legislate  or 
executive  officers  to  act. 

We  do  think  this  type  of  inventory  of 
news  might  be  used  eventually  to  judge 
the  performance  of  newspapers.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  additional  inven¬ 
tories  of  other  campaigns  and  some  type  of 
norms  should  be  drawn  up.  We  certainly 
made  no  such  judgment  in  reporting  our 
findings  at  the  Madison  session. 

We  feel  that  continued  close  study  of 
news  stories  on  public  policy  issues  thus 
defined  is  warranted.  So  is  close  study  of 
all  other  campaign  news  not  included  in 
this  definition. 

ID  HOLD  E.  Nelson 

Charles  E.  Higbie 
School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wis. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  IT  ALL 
Crook,  Nowsday 


Headlines: 

18  Children  There  As  Parents  Marry 
—  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News. 


Fire  in  Weston  Destroyed  by  $150,000 
ome.  —  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe. 


Man  Eating  Ham  Is  Accused  Of  Me- 
dina-Area  Burglary.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 


HAPPY  READER 

You  have  an  absolutely  fascinating  piece 
by  Bill  Parker  in  your  syndicate  section 
(May  28). 

I  go  downstairs,  toss  another  load  in  the 
washer,  then  come  up  and  read  it  again. 
That  split  personality,  the  housewife  vs. 
writer,  known  as  Elinor  Rose  thanks  you 
deeply. 

It’s  lucky  I’ve  just  renewed  my  sub¬ 
scription.  Not  only  do  we  have  three  sons 
who  should  grow  up  reading  E&P,  but 
we’ll  have  an  exchange  student  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  living  with  us  next  year.  We 
should  cram  the  house  with  the  right  kind 
of  culture,  don’t  you  agree? 

As  I  told  Bill  Parker,  I’m  as  happy  as 
a  four  leaf  clover  in  a  duckweed  patch. 

Mrs.  Dana  Rose 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


-Average  Family  Is  Typical. 

(Texas)  Times  Herald. 

• 

(^lumbus  Man  Wins  Swine  Show  Hon¬ 
ors.  —  Piftsburp  (Kas.)  Headlight. 

• 

Childbirth  in  Russia  Is  a  Group  Ac¬ 
tivity.  —  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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NEWS  INVENTORY 

George  A.  Brandenburg’s  story  head¬ 
lined  “Survey  Shows  Press  Neglected  ‘Is¬ 
sues’ ”  (May  14,  page  10),  generally  re¬ 
flects  our  findings  about  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers’  coverage  of  the  issues  in  the  recent 
presidential  primary  campaign. 

However,  one  statement  in  the  story  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  felt  that  most  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  copy  carried  by  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers  was  unimportant  stuff ;  that  we  con¬ 
sidered  such  matters  as  candidates’ 
strategy,  the  religious  question,  personali¬ 
ties,  travel  schedules,  etc.  to  be  “extrane¬ 
ous.” 
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'^•ihington  Focus 
,  '•'••dy  Editor _ 

[editor  Sc  P 


'The  New  York  Times  is  virtually  a  textbook 
example  of  newspaper  excellence.  Its  clarity 
and  depth  of  reporting;  its  balance,  style  and  sense 
of  taste;  its  enterprise  and  impressive  ability  to  wheel 
into  a  big  story  with  saturation  coverage  make  it  a 
valuable  tool  and  guide  in  our  newsroom.** 


Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Managing  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker  Neivs,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Newepeper  delivery  aUUs 


Census  Bureau  Survey  Points  Up 
Characteristics  of  Households 


Washington 
On  the  basis  of  facts  com- 
by  the  Hureau  of  the 
.  it  can  now  be  said  un- 
.  .  caliy  that  advertisers  get 
real  bargain — a  readership 
pTiani— with  home-delivered 
spaper?. 

Tfo  of  three  households  in 
United  States  (approxi- 
tely  33.B  million  households) 

ti  daily  or  Sunday  newspapers 
ivered  to  their  doorsteps  in 
iiji  1959,  an  official  census 
Isablished.  (E4P,  May  28), 
Bitiriiat  are  the  chief  charac- 
Imstics  of  this  home  delivery 
trket?  The  Bureau  of  the 
>Moa  gave  answers  to  that  in- 

Eiry  this  week  with  a  full  re- 
rt  d  the  sampling  done  in  638 
laties  and  cities  in  48  states 
d  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tha  findings : 

L  Households  with  television 
«« were  twice  as  likely  to  have 
KWWers  delivered  as  those 
nthaot  sets.  (67  percent  as 
tmpswd  with  31  percent). 

2.  Bsuseholds  headed  by  pro- 
al,  managerial,  or  sales 
I  had  the  highest  daily 
iWmy  rates.  Of  this  group, 
hat  more  than  7  house- 
pdi  in  10  subscribed  to  a  daily 
pnipaper. 

L  Four  out  of  five  households 
Wsd  by  college  graduates  re- 
hiwd  daily  newspapers.  In 


other  words,  higher  education 
and  home  delivery  of  a  daily 
newspaper  go  hand-in-hand. 

High  Income  Bracket 

4.  Home  delivered  daily  news¬ 
papers  reached  84%  of  the 
households  with  family  incomes 
of  $10,000  or  more.  Thus,  higher 
home  delivery  rates  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  family  spending 
power. 

5.  About  two-thirds  of  all 
husband-wife  families  received 
newspapers  daily. 

6.  Delivery  of  newspapers 
reaches  its  peak  in  the  house¬ 
holds  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  from  30  to  69  years 
of  age. 

7.  Households  with  compara¬ 
tively  high  delivery  rates  were 
similar  for  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

8.  More  papers  are  delivered 
to  home-owners  than  to  renters. 

About  23.5  million  households 
had  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  delivered  to  their  doors. 
About  8  million  received  only 
daily  papers  and  an  additional 
1.5  million  subscribed  only  to 
Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  analysis 
of  the  survey  continues: 

Many  of  the  17.3  million 
households  which  did  not  receive 
delivery  of  daily  or  Sunday 
newspapers  purchase  news¬ 


papers  outside  the  home,  but 
reliable  statistics  on  the  num- 
lier  of  such  households  are  not 
available  at  this  time. 

Daily  Delivery 

Dailies  alone  are  delivered  to 
some  32  million  households,  or 
about  62  percent  of  all  house¬ 
holds  in  the  Nation.  The  North 
Central  States  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  home  delivery 
households  (71  percent),  and 
the  Northeast,  the  lowest  (54 
percent).  The  rates  for  the 
South  and  West  were  59  per¬ 
cent  and  67  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  The  relatively  low  rate 
in  the  Northeast  results  from 
the  greater  importance  of  news¬ 
stand  sales  of  daily  papers  in 
the  Northeastern  urban  areas 
as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

In  urban  and  rural-nonfarm 
areas,  newsboys  left  daily 
papers  at  29^  million  house¬ 
holds,  or  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  nonfarm  households.  In 
contrast,  only  half  of  the  farm 
households  received  a  daily 
newspaper.  Within  the  North 
Central  and  West  Regions,  the 
pattern  was  similar  to  that  for 
the  Nation — daily  delivery  rates 
were  the  same  for  both  the 
urban  and  rural-nonfarm  seg¬ 
ments  in  each  region,  as  well  as 
substantially  above  the  farm 
rate. 

In  the  Northeast  Region,  the 
home  delivery  rate  for  urban 
households  (52  percent)  was 
somewhat  below  the  rate  for 
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Urban 

Rural 
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Number  of  households 
with  Sunday  newspapers 
delivered . . , thousands , , 

25,191 

16,672 

— 

6,926 
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PERCENT  WITH  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS  DELIVERED 

United  States . 

49.0 

51.1 

51.7 

29.3 

Northeast . . 

33.6 

33.3 

37.3 

19.9 

North  Central . . 
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57.0 

33.3 

31.2 
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57.0 
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26.9 
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both  farm  and  rural  non-farm 
households  (about  61  percent  in 
each  case).  In  the  South,  the 
home  delivery  rate  for  daily 
newspapers  increased  directly 
with  the  degree  of  urbanization. 
Dailies  were  delivered  to  67  per¬ 
cent  of  the  households  in  the 
urban  South,  59  percent  in 
rural-nonfarm  areas,  and  only 
35  percent  in  the  farm  areas. 

Empiloynient  a  Factor 

The  extent  of  home  delivery 
of  daily  newspapers  varied  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  employment 
status  and  occupation  of  the 
head  of  the  household  (table  1), 
Households  with  employed  heads 
had  a  delivery  rate  of  65  percent 
as  compared  with  45  percent  for 
those  with  unemployed  heads, 
and  55  percent  for  those  with 
heads  not  in  the  labor  force. 
Households  headed  by  profes¬ 
sional,  managerial,  or  sales 
workers  had  the  highest  de¬ 
livery  rates.  Of  this  group, 
somewhat  more  than  7  house¬ 
holds  in  10  subscribed  to  a  daily 
newspaper.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  with  daily  delivery  rates 
of  about  30  percent  and  less, 
were  households  in  which  the 
head  was  employed  as  a  private 
household  worker  or  a  farm 
laborer. 

Higher  education  and  home 
delivery  of  a  daily  newspaper 
appear^  to  go  hand-in-hand. 
Four  out  of  five  households 
headed  by  college  graduates,  for 
example,  received  daily  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Those  households  headed 
by  persons  with  less  than  a 
complete  elementary  school  edu¬ 
cation,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
only  half  as  likely  to  have  a 
daily  newspaper  delivered  to 
them.  Between  the  low  and  the 
high,  the  home  delivery  rate 
mov^  steadily  upward  with  the 
education  of  the  head.  In  the 
same  vein,  higher  home  delivery 
rates  also  were  associated  with 
higher  family  income.  Home  de¬ 
livered  daily  newspapers  reached 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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84  percent  of  the  households 
with  family  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more  in  1958,  but  only  58 
percent  with  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  were  news¬ 
paper  subscribers. 

A  review  of  several  other 
characteristics  which  might  af¬ 
fect  home  delivery  shows  that 
households  with  heads  under  25 
years  of  age  had  a  delivery  rate 
(45  percent)  considerably  below 
the  national  average.  The  per¬ 
centage  rose  to  a  peak  rate  of 
67  percent  for  households  with 
heads  36  to  49  years  of  age  and 
declined  to  59  percent  for  those 
70  and  over.  Delivery  rates  also 
varied  considerably  by  the  mari¬ 
tal  status  of  the  head,  tenure, 
and  television  ownership.  In  the 
first  instance,  about  two-thirds 
of  all  husband-wife  families  re¬ 
ceived  newspapers  daily.  House¬ 
holds  including  married  heads 
not  living  with  their  husbands 
or  wives,  or  heads  who  were 
widowed,  divorced,  or  had  never 
married  were  considerably  less 
likely  to  have  subscribed  to  a 
daily  newspaper. 

About  three-fourths  of  the 
home  owners  received  a  daily 
newspaper  at  home,  but  less 
than  half  of  the  renters  did  so. 
And,  finally,  households  with 
television  sets  were  twice  as 
likely  to  have  home  delivery  as 
those  without  a  television  set 
(67  percent  as  compared  with 
31  percent). 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  in 
May  1959,  Sunday  newspapers 
were  delivered  regularly  to  25.2 
million  households,  or  about  one- 
half  of  all  households  in  the 
Nation.  The  regional  pattern  of 
delivery  differed  from  that  for 
daily  newspapers.  Daily  delivery 
was  most  widespread  in  the 
North  Central  States,  followed 
by  the  West,  South,  and  North¬ 
east,  in  descending  order.  Sun¬ 
day  delivery,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  much  the  same  in  the  West, 
the  South,  and  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  rangfing  from  57 
percent  to  53  percent.  As  with 
dailies,  the  Sunday  home-de¬ 
livered  rate  in  the  Northeast 
— where  newsstand  purchase  of 
Sunday  papers  is  more  prevalent 
than  in  other  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try — was  a  low  34  percent. 

• 

First  Ph.D.  in  MC 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University  has 
awarded  its  first  Ph.D.  in  Mass 
Communications  to  Richard 
Green  Katongle  of  Kampala, 
Uganda.  He  is  director  of  Afri¬ 
can  Services  of  the  Uganda 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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Charoc-terlstic 

Percent  of  house¬ 
holds  with — 

Dally 

delivery 

Sunday 

delivery 

All  households . 

62.0 

49.0 

LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 

Labor  force . 

63.9 

51.0 

fiq>loyed . 

64.6 

51.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

workers . 

75.2 

65.2 

Fansers  and  fann  manafters . 

54.5 

29.0 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprle- 

tors,  exc.  farm . 

77.4 

65.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

64.9 

54.4 

Sales  workers . 

73.4 

65.3 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  tc  kindred  wkrs,. 

70.9 

55.0 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers . 

59.8 

46.7 

Private  household  workers . 

31.5 

24.4 

Sexvice  workers,  exc.  private  hshld. 

53.2 

41.9 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen.. . 

22.8 

15.4 

Laborers,  exc.  farm  and  mine . 

44.7 

34.2 

Unemployed . ' . 

45.3 

34.4 

Not  In  -the  labor  force . 

54.5 

40.7 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF 
HOUSEHOID  HEAD 

No  years  of  school, . . 

20.3 

13.7 

Elementary:  1  to  7  years . 

45.0 

32.1 

8  years. . . 

61.4 

44.0 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

65.7 

51.7 

4  years . 

73.7 

58.5 

College:  1  -to  3  years . 

76.6 

65.4 

4  years  or  more . 

79.9 

69.3 

FAMILY  INCOME 

All  Income  levels . 

68.0 

53.9 

Under  $3,000 . 

57.5 

41.7 

$3,000  to  $5,999 . 

67.8 

52.8 

$6,000  to  $9,999 . 

80.4 

67.3 

$10,000  and  over . 

84.1 

71.0 
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ACE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 


Under  25  years .... 
25  to  29  years.. . . 
30  to  34  years .... 
35  to  39  years.... 
40  to  44  years .... 
45  to  49  years .... 
50  to  54  years.... 
55  to  59  years. . . . 
60  to  64  years .... 
65  to  69  years.. . . 
70  to  74  years . . . . 
75  years  and  over. 


44.8  ! 

56.1  I  ' 
63.4  ! 


67.3 
66.9 
65.8 

63.6 

61.7 

62.3 
61,6 

58.4 
58.3 
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MARITAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
or  HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 


Male . 

Married,  spouse  present. 
Married,  spouse  absent.. 
Widowed  and  divorced.... 
Never  married . 


Female . 

Married,  spouse  absent. 
Widowed  and  divorced... 
Never  married . 


TELEVISION  Sl'ATUS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


With  televlslcn. . . . 
Without  television. 


TENURE  AND  FSSIDENCE  OF  H0USEW3LD 


Owner^>ccupled. 

Urban . 

Rural  nonfarm . 

Rural  farm . 


Renter-occupied . 

Urban . 

Rural  nonfarm. ...... 

Rural  farm . 
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Publishers 
Set  for  ICMA 
Workshop 


A  publisher  panel  will  take 
part  in  one  of  the  workshop 
sessions  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  Montreal  the 
week  of  June  27. 

The  session  will  permit  pub¬ 
lishers  to  see  at  firsthand  how 
ciirculation  executives  solve  their 
mutual  piYiblems  and  will  give 
the  guests  an  opportunity  to 
actively  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 


Abbott  To  Be  Host 


Piedmont,  and  Eldon  E.  Clark, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review  and  Chronicle.  Publisher 
panelists  will  be: 

Charles  H.  Peters,  Montreal 
Gazette;  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Stephen  Robergs,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal; 
Franklin  R.  Little,  Northern 
N.  Y.  Publishing  Co.,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
Jack  Scropp,  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Daily  News;  and  J.  D.  Hartford, 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald. 

Another  important  convention 
action  will  be  the  establishment 
of  an  “ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Hall  of  Fame,”  subject  to  board 
approval  at  the  time  of  the 
convention. 


Morning  Paper 
In  Illinois  Ceases 
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T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  ICMA  first  vice- 
president  and  program  chair¬ 
man,  has  named  Stowell  Abbott, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  News¬ 
papers,  ICMA  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  to  be  the  publishers’  host 
while  they  are  in  Montreal.  The 
workshop  session  in  which  pub¬ 
lishers  will  participate  will  be 
moderated  by  R.  Earle  Gregory, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 


Charleston,  E. 

Sale  of  the  morning  Nm » 
the  evening  Courier  and  its  dis¬ 
continuance  this  week  addei 
Charleston  to  the  list  of  one- 
newspaper  cities. 

The  Courier,  owned  and  pik-l 
lished  by  Benjamin  Weir,  be] 
came  the  Courier-News,  a  sii 
day  evening  paper.  The  Ne»i| 
which  has  been  published  in«^| 
ings  except  Monday,  was 
by  John  B.  Rardin,  a  gnuid»| 
of  its  founder. 

The  News,  in  business  sms 
1892,  had  circulation  of  ^ 
1,000.  The  Courier,  estaWishst 
in  1840,  has  had  a  circulatk* 
close  to  4,000. 
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Edition  on  Holidays 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Constantine  Poulos  and  Ann 
Maytag  Poulos,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Jamestown  Sun, 
a  morning  publication,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  Sun  will  publish 
a  regular  edition  on  Memorial 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Day. 


Roy  Stewart  Marks 
His  80th  Birthday 

Decatui,  Di 
Roy  Stewart,  mechanic 
superintendent  for  Lindsij; 
Schaub  Newspapers,  obserwn 
his  80th  birthday  June  4, 1* 
he  isn’t  making  any  plans  f* 
retirement.  He  has  bwn  w 
the  Lindsay-Schaub  orgaaim- 
tion  for  over  60  years. 
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New  York  City  Population 
s;  So  Does  Circulation 


Mirror 

J  oumal- American 
Post 


1,290,036 

803,115 

278,768 


Comparison  with  Decade  Ago 
Shows  Daily-Sunday  Decline 
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The  1960  Census  of  7,660,000 
f«  New  York  City  confirms 
that  almost  everyone  has  be¬ 
lieved.  There  are  fewer  people 
1  the  city’s  five  boroughs  now 
thin  there  were  in  1950.  In 
count,  the  loss  is  about 
3  percent,  or  more  than  241,000 
persons. 

Al»  confirme<l  this  week  by 
the  Census  Bureau’s  report  was 
the  generally  observed  mush- 
noming  of  population  in  the 
soborbs  and  in  exurbia,  the  so- 
olled  fringe  “bedroom”  zone 
jnmnd  the  Greater  City,  Nassau 
ud  Suffolk  Counties,  for  ex- 
jmple,  doubled  their  population 
in  the  decade,  Nassau  rising 
from  672,765  to  1,292,517  and 
Suffolk  from  276,129  to  669,817. 
Likewise,  Westchester  and 
ronnties  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  which  form  part 
of  or  touch  upon  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  have  had  dramatic 
pmrth.  The  Metropolitan  Area 
increased  from  12,911,994  in 
11950  to  14,586,519,  a  gain  of 
1 112  percent. 

.Naincn>u.H  Factors 

The  question  in  the  newspaper 
bosiness  which  pops  up  natural¬ 
ly  is:  What  has  happened  to 
cirtnlation  in  the  decade? 

New  York  City’s  major  Eng- 
liih-language  dailies  have  suf- 
cred,  but  not  entirely  because  of 
the  decline  in  resident  popula- 
tioB.  The  list  of  plausible  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  minus  signs  that  go 
eith  comparative  figures  for 
1950-1960  can  be  a  long  one, 
spending  on  which  circulator 
is  interviewed. 

First,  consolidations  and 
deaths  of  newspapers  accounted 


for  losses  in  the  total  figures. 
It  was  just  10  years  ago  that 
the  Sun  was  merged  into  the 
World-Telegram.  Also  early  in 
the  decade  the  Compass  folded 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  went  out 
of  business.  'The  disappearance 
of  about  260,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  might  be  traced  to  these 
factors. 

Other  elements  often  men¬ 
tioned  include:  Television 

(fewer  people  on  the  street  at 
night  to  pick  up  papers) ;  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Giants  and 
Dodgers  baseball  teams;  price 
increases  (resulting  in  fewer 
multiple  purchases) ;  closing  of 
newsstands  and  the  remaining 
ones  open  fewer  hours  of  the 
day;  commuters  switching  from 
railroads  to  private  car  pools; 
higher  postal  rates  (cutting 
down  out-of-city  subscriptions) ; 
and  the  rise  of  the  subway  fare 
from  5c  to  15c. 

The  stark  figures,  based  on 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  re¬ 
ports  for  September  30  periods, 
are: 

Sales  of  morning  newspapers 
published  in  New  York  City’s 
five  boroughs  are  down  294,774. 

Sales  of  evening  newspapers 
are  down  298,852. 

Sales  of  Sunday  newspapers 
are  down  2,200,518. 

These  figures,  it  should  be 
noted,  include  the  circulations 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  the  Long  Island 
Press,  the  Long  Island  Star 
Journal,  the  Queens  Evening 
News,  the  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily. 
They  all  publish  from  plants 
in  New  York  City. 

The  growth  of  the  Queens 


newspapers — Long  Island  Press 
and  Star  Journal — alone  helped 
to  offset  the  decreases  shown  by 
the  Manhattan-based  dailies. 
Queens  and  Richmond  (Staten 
Island)  were  the  only  boroughs 
with  population  increases. 

The  latest  available  figures  of 
the  six  months  through  March 
31,  1960,  gave  this  picture  for 
the  citywide  newspapers: 

Morning 

Herald  Tribune  352,490 

Times  686,246 

News  2,003,758 

Mirror  827,231 


Afternoon 
Journal- American 
Post 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 


3,869,726 

607,000 

335,840 

464,205 


Herald 

Times 

News 


Paper 


Sunday 

Tribune 


1,407,045 

521,568 

1,371,939 

3,413,340 


7,678,766 

In  the  matter  of  totals,  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  changes 
in  circulation  of  New  York’s  big 
papers  since  1960  may  be 
gleaned  by  matching  the  March 
1960  figures  against  those  of 
September  1950. 

'This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
straight  comparison,  but  because 
the  audit  periods  are  dissimilar, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  has  been  happening: 
The  four  morning  dailies  had 
an  aggregate  sale  of  4,220308 
in  1950;  the  three  evening  (plus 
the  Sun)  had  1,622,089,  and  the 
six  Sundays  had  9,617,644. 

TVo  of  the  mornings,  the 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune,  have 
higher  totals  today  than  had  in 
1950.  The  News  and  Mirror  are 
below  their  decade-ago  totals. 

Two  of  the  evening  papers  are 
behind  the  1960  figures.  The 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  is  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  below  the 
combined  total  of  the  two 
papers  in  1960.  In  the  interim, 
the  evening  paper  prices  have 
doubled  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime. 

Two  of  the  Sunday  editions, 
the  Times  and  the  Post,  are 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


NEW  YORK  CITY  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 


Wall  St.  Jourr 
Brooklyn  Daily 


Circulation 

Price  per  Copy 
and  Weekly 

1950 

I960 

1950 

I960 

45,861 

_ 

10 

— 

323,661 

325,065 

5 

5 

33,345 

32,997 

15 

15 

1,072,594 

847,979 

3 

5 

39,308 

47,690 

25 

50 

2,287,337 

2,026,850 

3 

5 

537,216 

614,169 

3 

5 

142,527 

262,045 

10 

10 

— 

40,280 

— 

5 

4,481,849 

4,197,075 

NEW  YORK  CITY  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


1950-1960  CIRCULATION  PICTURE  AT  A  GLANCE 


Increase  Decrease 

^ork  City  Morning  .  294,774 

"•■Bsa  Morning  .  82,401 

Nw  York  City  Evening  .  298,852 

Evening  .  423,127 

^ofk  City  Sunday  .  2,200,518 

Sunday  .  325,599 

"■•MO  Fringe  Morning  .  16,107 

^j**"  Fringe  Evening  .  43,877 

"™«Un  Fringe  Sunday  .  44,543 

-  935,654  2,794,144 

lobl  Net  Difference  .  1,859,490 

^«4«y  Net  Difference  .  1,830,376 

jwiing  Net  Difference  .  196,266 

”•"•"9  Net  Difference  .  178,152 
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Bronx  Post  Home  News  .  71,273 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  120,870 

Journal  American  .  698,368 

Post  .  284,335 

World-Telegram  .  365,854 

Sun  .  277,530 

Long  Island  Press  .  152,896 

L  I.  Star  Journal .  76,731 

Queens  Evening  News .  II  ,476 

Staten  Island  Advance  .  38,621 


571,705 

328,402 

453,331 

286,371 

95,783 

14,891 

48,619 


5-I0S-35  5-I0S-40 


2,097,954  1,799,102 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


Brooklyn  Eagle  . 

.  141,555 

— 

5 

— 

Compau  . 

.  45,861 

— 

10 

_ 

Herald  Tribune  . 

.  662,370 

505,121 

15 

25 

Journal  American . 

. 1,175,858 

778,562 

15 

20 

Mirror  . 

.  2,088,093 

1,275,193 

10 

10 

News  . 

.  4,329,561 

3,332,879 

10 

10 

Post  . 

.  265,625 

262,240 

10 

10 

Times  . 

. 1,096,137 

1,254,635 

15 

25 

Long  Island  Press . 

.  175,654 

371,566 

10 

10 

9,980,714 

7,780,196 
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BACK  TO  OLD  CALLBNGS? 


From  Cues  to  News, 
Spotlight  to  Rewrite 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Actors  Equity  and  the  Lea^e 
of  New  York  Theatres  were 
glaring  at  each  other  from  the 
wings  of  darkened  Broadway 
stages  this  week  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  which  shut  down  22  play¬ 
houses. 

If  the  curtain  doesn’t  go  up 
soon,  thousands  of  Broadwayites 
will  be  moving  onto  Hollywood, 
into  television,  or  back  to  for¬ 
mer  jobs,  depending  on  how  big 
their  names  were  printed  on 
the  current  playbills. 

So,  if  you  spot  some  third- 
from-the-top  banana,  a  vaguely 
familiar-looking  ingenue,  a 
singer  from  the  musical  comedy 
you  couldn’t  get  tickets  to,  and 
a  playwright  who  used  to  run 
your  copy,  all  lining  up  outside 
your  newspaper’s  personnel  of¬ 
fice,  don’t  be  surprised.  Over 
the  years  it’s  been  a  short  jump 
from  Park  Row  to  Broadway  for 
many  of  them.  And  it  may  be  a 
short  jump  back  again  if  the 
shutdown  lasts. 

A  spot  check  of  the  theatre 
world  turned  up  a  former 
sportsvnriter,  two  ex-journalism 
students,  the  editor  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  and  a  former  printer 
who  also  worked  as  an  $8-a- 
week  reporter  during  the  De¬ 
pression. 

Three  of  the  above  are  in¬ 
volved  in  shows  that  have  closed 
and  may  not  open  again.  A 
fourth  is  scheduled  to  have  his 
first  play  on  Broadway  this  fall 
—  if  there’s  any  place  to  put  it. 
The  fifth  is  happily  making 
movies. 

The  three  currently  sitting 
out  the  Broadway  blackout  are 
George  C.  Scott  and  Heywood 
Hale  Broun,  of  AnderaonviUe 
Trial,  and  Carol  Burnett,  of 
Once  Upon  A  Mattreaa. 

Robert  Griffith,  a  league  ne¬ 
gotiator,  has  claimed  that  An- 
deraonville  Trial  is  a  permanent 
casualty  and  Mattress  may  be 
one. 

PreMtbox  to  Box  Office 

Heywood  Hale  Broun,  an  ex- 
sportswriter,  is  the  son  of  the 
columnist  who  founded  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  42-year-old  actor  was 
tabbed  a  “promising  young 
writer”  in  EAP  12  years  ago. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  chucked 
a  newspaper  career  for  the 
vagaries  of  the  footlights. 

Mr.  Broun’s  entrance  into  the 
working  world  pointed  to  any- 


W.  Robertson  Davies 

thing  but  the  stage.  He  was 
graduated  from  Swarthmore 
College  in  1940  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
with  a  B.A.  in  English,  and 
with  plans  of  becoming  a  school 
teacher.  He  found  himself,  in¬ 
stead,  on  the  night  desk  of  New 
York’s  illfated  P.M.  “I  was 
offered  the  job  because  they 
liked  my  father’s  writings,”  he 
admits  frankly. 

Mr.  Broun  soon  shifted  to  the 
sports  desk  as  a  baseball  writer, 
then  almost  as  quickly  shifted 
into  an  Army  uniform  for  the 
next  four-and-one-half  years. 
He  returned  to  P.M.  in  1946,  to 
the  sports  desk,  to  baseball  cov¬ 
erage  mainly,  to  a  thrice-a- 
week  sports  column,  to  book 
reviews,  and  to  Sunday  features 
and  a  Sunday  humor  piece. 
“They  were  understaffed,”  he 
explained.  P.M.  became  the 
Star,  the  Star  became  extinct 
and  Heywood  Hale  Broun  found 
himself  30  years  old,  unem¬ 
ployed  and  with  stage  ambi¬ 
tions. 

“The  time  to  do  it  was  then 
or  never,”  he  recalled  in  a  re¬ 
cent  backstage  interview. 

Mr.  Broun  has  played  a  re¬ 
porter  three  times  on  television. 
“On  one  show  I  got  the  caption 
under  a  picture  wrong  and 
ruined  a  man,”  he  recalls.  “An¬ 
other  time,  I  was  a  sportswriter 
covering  a  bowling  tournament.” 

His  latest  “reporting  job”  was 
as  Rosenberg,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  on  The  Play  of  the  Week’s 
Girls  in  509  in  April. 

In  Andersonville  Trial  he 
played  a  court  clerk. 

In  discussing  his  stage  career, 
Mr.  Broun  revealed  his  father’s 


Heywood  Hale  Broun 


show  business  background,  “h 
1931,  Dad  produced  a  vui|K 
show  called  ‘Shoot  the  Woiki' 
This  was  during  the  depthajj 
the  Depression  and  he  pot  « 
on  for  unemployed  actors  uti 
actresses.  He  secured  friasi, 
such  as  the  Marx  Brothtn 
and  Helen  Morgan  to  appear  h 
it,  and  he  played  in  some  of  tkr 
skits  himself.  Dad  had  a  jonior 
membership  in  Actor’s  Equity 
he  was  proud  of.  He  once  did 
two  weeks  at  the  Palace  as  i 
stand-up  comic  in  a  .straw  hat 
routine.” 

The  younger  Broun  carried 
membership  in  both  Equity  aad 
rnett  the  Baseball  Writers  Association 

for  a  year  after  he  left  the 
newspaper  field.  “It  was  nice  to 
get  into  baseball  games  fm 
and  watch  other  jieople  work," 
i  he  recalls. 

The  actor  has  no  regret 
about  leaving  reporting  excep: 
at  World  Series  time.  “It’s  ji 
ways  great  to  be  able  to  post 
past  all  those  people  then  asii 
flash  your  credentials,”  he  said 
wistfully. 

What  Mr.  Broun  emphatically 
does  not  miss  are  “those  hot 
August  days  covering  a  double- 
header  when  a  fifth-place  team 
is  playing  a  sixth-place  team, 
no  one  does  anything  spectan- 
ale  Broun  divide.” 

Fur  From  (Ha^Aroonw 

The  former  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  are  George  C.  Scott  aad 
Carol  Burnett.  Mr.  Scott  is  best 
remembered  by  movie-go«s  st 
the  calculating  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  in  Anatomy  of  a  Murder 
and  was  starring  as  an  anny 
attorney  in  Andersonville  Trill 
when  the  shutdown  came. 

Miss  Burnett,  who  was  knock¬ 
ing  them  dead  as  Princess  Whi- 
nifred  on  Broadway  in  Osft 
Upon  A  Mattress,  is  a  regular 
on  the  Garry  Moore  televisiot 
variety  show. 

Both  have  travelled  a  loaf 
way  from  their  journalism  text- 
bpok-carrying  days. 

The  32-year-old  Scott  was  s 
Goorg.  C.  Scott  journalism  major  at  the  Unmr- 

sity  of  Missouri  from  1949  to 
1952.  “I  was  looking  for  sow 
training  in  creative  writinf,’ 
the  actor  recently  explained  is 
a  dressingroom  interview  (i> 
was  in  middle  of  a  chest  paw 
with  a  fellow  actor  at  the  «*■ 
ment.) 

“I  received  training  for  joar- 
nalism  writing  instead,” 
on  ( bringing  the  queen  inis  ac 
tion  as  he  talked).  “It  was  too 
regimentalized  and  I  didn’t  haw 
a  flair  for  it.  I  saw  I  coulda't 
do  it  well.” 

While  at  Missouri  U.,  he  tod 
part  in  several  University  ^ 
matic  presentations  and  a  stos 
Ralston  {Continued  on  page  71) 
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FTC  Chief  Hails  AFA’s 
Manual  on  Integrity  in  Ads 


Kintner  Favors  Self -Regulation; 
Group  Hits  Opinion  Ad  Tax  Rule 


By  Roherl  B.  McIntyre 

If  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(Jairman  Earl  W.  Kintner  ever 
hid  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  advertising  industry  could 
clean  its  house  they  were  re¬ 
move  this  week  when  the  Ad- 
\-ertising  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  revealed  the  industry’s  first 
comprehensive  guide  book  on 
truth  and  integrity  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  56-page  manual  w’as  im- 
mled  by  AFA  Vice  Chairman 
John  P.  Cunningham  before  a 
Mtsion  on  self-regulation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Federation’s  56th  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  York. 
Additional  significance  of  the 
guide  book  was  seen  from  the 
timing  of  its  announcement,  in 
that  it  followed  directly  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  Kintner  in  which 
he  called  for  greater  self-po- 
lidng  of  advertising.  He  praised 
the  manual  and  urged  its  broad¬ 
est  distribution. 

The  Federation  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  its  member¬ 
ship  to  call  on  Congress  to  en- 
ut  a  law  which  will  nullify 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  that  advertising  on  mat¬ 
ters  related  to  legislation  is  not 
deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

“This  ruling,”  the  resolution 
stated,  “interferes  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  the  citizen 
under  the  First  Amendment  to 
petition  publicly  for  or  against 
legislation  directly  affecting  a 
citiien’s  business,  property,  and 
liberty.” 

“Truth  Book' 

The  AFA  manual,  “The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Truth  Book,”  contains 
»  program  of  self-control  which 
consists  of  four  inter-locking 
structures:  1)  Establishment  of 
standards  of  truth  and  integrity 
in  advertising;  2)  Formation  of 
an  active  Ethics  Committee  in 
each  AFA  advertising  club  to 
Iwep  the  plan  in  continuous  op- 
®ation;  3)  Continuous  cooper¬ 
ation  with  local  Better  Business 
l^ttreaus  to  do  the  required 
“police  work”;  and  4)  Forma- 
jiw  in  cities  throughout  the 
S.  of  Advertising  Panels 
fopresenting  all  advertising  in- 
tcrests,  to  administer  the  code 
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in  cooperation  with  BBBs  and 
advertising  clubs. 

“The  AFA  is  finally  nailing 
down  this  abstraction  called 
‘Truth’,”  said  Mr.  Cunningham, 
board  chairman  of  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc.,  New  York  ad 
agency.  “  ‘Truth  in  Advertising’ 
is  now  codified  into  a  usable 
tool — an  instrument  which  will 
compute  honesty.” 

He  asserted  that  the  AFA 
manual  is  a  “long,  strong  stride 
toward  effective  self-regulation” 
in  local  advertising  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  half  of 
America’s  $12-billion  advertis¬ 
ing  industry.  “As  far  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  concerned, 
the  Federation  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  self-regulatory 
programs,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
said. 

Prepared  by  Lawyer 

The  manual  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  associate  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Morton  J.  Simon  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  long  identified  with 
legal  aspects  and  applications 
of  advertising.  Distillations  of 
many  government  regulations 
and  acceptable  practices  are 
contained  in  the  truth  manual 
to  help  advertisers  comply  with 
legal  as  well  as  high  ethical 
standards. 

The  book,  which  wrill  be  re¬ 
printed  and  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  will  provide  direction  for 
ethics  committees  and  advertis¬ 
ing  review  boards  which  are 
concerned  with  screening  and 
approving  print  and  broadcast 
advertising.  The  book  does  not 
claim  to  be  all-inclusive,  but  its 
chief  value  is  to  spell  out  the 
tests  which  can  be  applied  to 
questionable  advertising. 

FTC  ViewpoiiU  Outlined 

Mr.  Kintner  spoke  earlier  on 
the  same  program  and  outlined 
the  FTC’s  viewpoint  that  favors 
self-regulation  of  advertising 
by  responsible  advertising 
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groups.  He  hailed  AFA’s  new 
Truth  Book,  saying  “the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  manual  is  an¬ 
other  earnest  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  AFA  to  extirpate 
every  remnant  of  deception 
from  advertising. 

“This  manual  fills  a  real  need. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  ma¬ 
terial  explaining  what  consti¬ 
tutes  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  until  now  there 
has  been  no  single  summary 
statement  of  the  basic  guide¬ 
lines  prepared  to  meet  the 
myriad  needs  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  determined  to  improve 
ethical  standards,”  the  FTC 
chairman  said. 

“It  is  now  incumbent  upon 
every  local  advertising  club  to 
insure  that  this  manual  will  be 
used.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  task  of 
industry  regulation.”  Mr.  Kint¬ 
ner  said  that  armed  with  this 
manual,  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  local  advertising  clubs  “need 
never  operate  in  the  dark.” 

'Unabashed  Clianipion’ 

Secretary  of  Conunerce  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Mueller  addressed  the 
AFA  delegates  as  an  “un¬ 
abashed  champion”  of  advertis¬ 
ing  “because  it  provides  revenue 
that  helps  a  free  press  to  stay 
free  and  the  power-thrust  that 
helps  a  free  economy  grow.” 

“You  and  I  scorn  those  eco¬ 
nomic  illiterates  who  sneer  at 
Madison  Avenue,”  Secretary 
Mueller  said.  “We  do  not  join 
the  lunching  mob  that  condemns 
an  entire  great  industry  for  the 
errors  of  the  few  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  clamors  for  unlimited  cen¬ 
sorship  by  power-thirsty  bu¬ 
reaucrats  in  preference  to  the 
honor  code  of  honest  advertis¬ 
ing  men.” 

Advertising  people  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  stop  taking  the  blame 
for  other  people’s  shortcomings 
by  Bryan  Houston,  president  of 
Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.  He  said  that  a 
“sense  of  shame  is  the  poorest 
possible  soil  from  which  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  creative  crop.” 

Mr.  Houston  said  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  point  up  the  “cold  hard 
fact”  that  the  techniques  of 
mass  selling  by  advertising, 
vulnerable  as  they  may  be  to 
chicanery,  are  inherently  and 
necessarily  more  honest  than 
any  other  form  of  commerce  for 
the  simple  reason  that  dishon¬ 
esty  cannot  bring  in  repeat  cus¬ 
tomers — the  backbone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising. 


Cunningham  to  Kintnar 
A  truth  book 

Lewis  F.  Bonham,  president 
of  Miles  Laboratories,  said  he 
hasn’t  been  impressed  with  the 
efforts  of  admen  to  clean  up 
their  business. 

Disaent  Voiced 

“Except  for  a  few  courageous 
voices  which  have  been  raised 
in  recent  months,”  he  said, 
“nothing  apparently  is  being 
done  to  upgrade  the  character 
and  ethics  of  certain  distasteful 
advertising.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  claims  which  are  being 
made  today,  particularly  on  TV, 
are  a  reflection  on  the  media  and 
the  ad  business  in  general.” 

The  “triple  irritation”  in  TV 
commercials  of  interruption, 
content  and  repetition  can  be 
cured  in  time  to  prevent  public 
irritation  from  driving  advertis¬ 
ing  into  government  regulation, 
according  to  Walter  Guild,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon- 
figli,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  ad 
agency. 

Singling  out  copywriters  as 
“the  most  powerful  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Guild  said:  “I  believe 
it  is  only  these  creative  peofrie 
in  advertising  who  can  cure  .  .  . 
a  malignancy  which  could  very 
well  destroy  advertising.” 

Donald  J.  Wilkins,  director  of 
Washington  activities  of  the 
Federation,  reported  to  mem¬ 
bers  that  if  they  could  hear 
some  of  the  arguments  against 
advertising  voiced  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  “it  would  make  your  hair 
curl.” 

As  of  June  1,  Mr.  Wilkins 
said.  Senate  committees  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  or  awaiting 
action  some  18  bills  which  if 
passed,  would  affect  advertising 
in  one  way  or  another.  At  that 
same  date,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  had  referred  to  one 
committee  or  another  for  study 
and  recommendation  over  100 
bills. 

“Some  of  this  is  needed  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  be  highly 
beneficial,”  Mr.  Wilkins  said, 
“but  the  majority  are  bills 
whose  aim  is  to  restrict,  regu¬ 
late  or  tax  advertising  in  one 
way  or  another.” 
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Toronto  Globe  Closes 
Office  in  Red  China 


Toronto 

The  Globe  ‘and  Mail’s  Peking 
bureau  —  the  only  office  of  a 
western  newspaper  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Chinese  Republic — 
has  been  closed.  Oakley  Dalg- 
leish,  editor,  announced  this 
week  that  Frederick  Nossal,  the 
newspaper’s  staff  correspondent 
in  China  since  last  October,  had 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong,  from 
where  he  would  continue  to  cover 
the  Par  East. 

The  decision  to  close  the  bu¬ 
reau  was  taken  after  the  Chinese 
government,  through  its  lega¬ 
tion  in  London,  advised  the 
Globe  and  Mail  that  Mr.  Nossal’s 
visa  would  not  be  renewed  after 
June  2. 

The  Chinese  suggested  that 
they  would  consider  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  another  correspondent, 
but  that  Mr.  Nossal  was  not 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  per¬ 
son.  His  reports,  they  said,  “had 
not  been,  in  respects,  accurate.” 
In  subsequent  interviews  with 
Mr.  Nossal  in  Peking,  the  direc¬ 
tor  and  the  deputy  director  of 
the  foreign  office  made  similar 
comments  about  accuracy.  In 
neither  case  was  any  specific  in¬ 
accuracy  cited. 


Early  this  Spring  the  Chinese 
granted  Mr.  Nossal’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  bring  his  wife  and  four 
children  from  Melbourne  to  Pe¬ 
king.  It  was  while  the  Nossals 
were  settling  down  in  the  Chin¬ 
ese  capital  in  the  first  week  of 
April  that  the  Globe  and  Mail 
was  notified  through  George 
Bain,  chief  of  its  I^ndon  bu¬ 
reau,  that  Mr.  Nossal  would  not 
be  acceptable  beyond  June  2. 
Mr.  Dalgleish  at  once  advised 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister, 
Marshall  Chen  Yi,  that  the 
Globe  and  Mail  felt  that  Mr. 
Nossal  had  been  honest  and  fair 
in  his  work  and  that  in  the 


tinue  to  court  the  USA  while 
China  damned  her. 

On  November  19  Mr.  Nossal 
wrote:  “In  China  the  ice  of  the 
cold  war  is  not  even  cracking. 

.  .  .  The  official  voice  of  Peking 
is  so  boorish  and  abusive  in  talk 
about  the  United  States  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Westerner 
who  knows  and  likes  the  U.  S. 
people  to  listen  without  a  feeling 
of  deep  resentment.” 

When  President  Eisenhower 
went  to  India  in  December,  Mr. 
Nossal  reported  that  the  Chin¬ 
ese  regarded  his  visit  as  an  eve- 
of-battle  inspection  of  the  front 
lines  by  a  military  commander. 

In  January,  reporting  on  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute,  Mr. 
Nossal  wrote:  “Nothing  —  in- 
(Contimied  on  page  74) 


Frederick  Nostel 


absence  of  specific  charges 
against  him,  could  not  consider 
naming  a  replacement.  The 
paper,  said  Mr.  Dalgleish,  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  Hong 
Kong  listening  post  and  another 
bridge  to  knowledge  of  Far 
Eastern  affairs  would  be  lost. 
There  was  no  reply  to  Mr.  Dalg- 
leish’s  letter. 


Nieman  Fellowship 
Selections  Posted 


Reports  on  K  and  Mao 


In  Other  Newspapers 


I 


There  was  a  further  complaint 
that  Mr.  Nossal’s  reports  had 
been  supplied  to  news  outlets 
in  other  Western  countries.  The 
newspaper  had  indicated  to  the 
Chinese  from  the  outset  of  its 
Peking  operation  that  its  cor¬ 
respondent’s  material  would  be 
available  to  other  reputable 
newspapers. 

“Our  intention,”  said  Mr. 
Dalgleish,  “was  that  the  Globe 
and  Mail’s  representative  in  Pe¬ 
king  would  report  the  news  and 
the  background  to  the  news 
honestly  and  objectively,  with¬ 
out  favor  or  rancor.” 

His  reports  were  carried  by 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.,  Eur¬ 
ope  and  Australia,  although  the 
Globe  and  Mail  had  conducted 
no  campaign  for  the  syndication 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  Nossal  went  to  China 
Oct.  1,  1959,  with  credentials 
good  for  two  months.  When  Mr. 
Dalgleish  protested  that  two 
months  was  too  short  a  period, 
and  that  Mr.  Nossal  should  be 
given  the  same  working  privil¬ 
eges  extended  to  Globe  and  Mail 
correspondents  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  visa  was  extended 
without  argument  and  it  was 
assumed  that  his  accreditation 
was  to  be  long-term,  if  not 
permanent. 


Mr.  Nossal  left  China  in  the 
wake  of  a  spectacular  demon¬ 
stration  of  international  ill-will. 
In  a  story  headlined  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  May  21,  the  re¬ 
porter  described  crowds'  of  3,- 
000,000  which  had  assembled  to 
hear  President  Eisenhower  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  “bloodstained 
butcher.” 

Other  rallies  were  being 
staged  when  Frederick  Nossal 
arrived  in  Peking  last  October: 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
feting  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  the 
completion  of  the  Russian  Pre¬ 
mier’s  flamboyant  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

The  October  celebrations  were 
not  as  unrestrained  as  they 
might  have  been.  The  Chinese, 
Mr.  Nossal  reported,  did  not  al¬ 
low  Mr.  K.  “to  swagger  around 
quite  as  merrily”  as  he  had 
during  his  visit  to  USA.  “The 
biggest  question,”  Mr.  Nossal 
wrote  on  Oct.  12,  “is  whether 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  able 
to  persuade  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mao  that  the 
U.  S.  and  China  should  adopt  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  to¬ 
ward  each  other.” 

In  the  months  that  followed, 
Mr.  Nossal  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  had  little  use  for  Mr. 
K’s  peaceful  overtures  to  the 
West.  He  reported  his  conviction 
that  Mao  would  force,  a  show¬ 
down — Russia  could  hardly  con- 


Gambridgb,  Mass. 

The  Nieman  Foundation  has 
announced  the  award  of  12  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowships  to  Harvard 
University  for  1960-61,  and  the 
first  award  of  the  Louis  Stark 
Memorial  Fellowship  in  labor 
reporting. 

Joseph  A.  Loftus  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  hold  the  Stark 
Fellowship,  to  study  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations. 

The  Nieman  Fellows  are: 

Lowell  S.  Brandle,  37,  re¬ 
porter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  Labor  and  race  relations 
and  social-economic  problems  of 
his  area. 

Donald  G.  Brazier,  39,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times.  History  and  economics. 

Robert  P.  Clark,  38,  science 
reporter,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal.  Science. 

Peter  L.  Goldman,  27,  re¬ 
porter,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat.  History  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  urban  problems. 

John  N.  Herbers  Jr.,  36,  state 
manager.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  at  Jackson,  Miss.  His¬ 
tory  and  government. 

Thomas  H.  Joyce,  38,  reporter, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  Econ¬ 
omics  and  government. 

Robert  L.  McCary,  36,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle.  Government 
and  international  relations. 

John  D.  Pomfret,  32,  labor 
reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal.  Economics  and  labor. 

J.  Thomas  Pugh,  30,  assistant 
city  editor,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star.  History,  economics  and 
urban  problems. 

Andrew  M.  Secrest,  36,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Cheraw 


weekly. 


(S.  C.)  Chronicle, 
Constitutional,  social  and  ecos- 
omic  issues  that  occupy  his  ares. 

Robert  C.  Smith,  33,  associate 
editor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virgnim- 
Pilot.  History,  economics  and 
government. 

Robert  C.  Toth,  31,  science 
reporter.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Basic  sciences. 

'The  first  Associate  Fellowi 
from  South  Africa  are: 

Lewis  P.  Nkosi,  sponsored  by 
the  Fairchild  Foundation,  and 
Aubrey  Sussens,  sponsored  by 
the  African-American  Institute. 

Mr.  Nkosi  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  African  magazine, 
DRUM. 

Mr.  Sussens  is  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  in 
Johannesburg. 

The  three  Associate  Fellowi 
sponsored  by  the  Asia  Founda¬ 
tion  are :  Chanchal  Sarkar,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Statesnm, 
New  Dehli,  India;  Minchinoba 
Shirakawa,  science  news  edite 
of  Kyodo  News  Service,  Tokyo, 
Japan;  and  Francis  Wong,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  Mail,  Singa¬ 
pore. 
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Newhouse  Buys 
Denver  Post  Stock 

Dent* 

S.  I.  Newhouse  announced 
here  June  9  that  he  had  pw" 
chased  a  15  percent  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Denver  Post  froa 
Mrs.  May  Bonfils  Stanton.  Tke 
seller  is  a  sister  of  Helen  & 
Bonfils,  who  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  D®" 
ver  Post,  Inc.  at  a  board 
ing  this  week.  E.  Ray  CampbaB 
was  re-elected  president  aid 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher. 
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No.  i  of  a  Series 


ir  FE  V  TURK 


The  Foreign  Press 

In  U.S.A. 

Goliaths  of  the  News 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


Jean  Lagrange,  chief  correspondent  in  North  America  for  Agenca 
France  Pretse. 


After  a  lengthy  description  and  analysis  of  telegraphic 
jjfencies  throughout  the  world,  the  study  concluded  that 


“intensified  competition  between  newspapers  and  the 
prestige  as  news  distributors  acquired  during  the  Second 
. .  5 — a  prestige  they 


Worid  War  by  broadcasting  stations 
ire  anxious  to  retain — compel  all  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  to  subscribe  to  one  or  more  telegraphic  news 
i^cies. 


“We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  only  through 
the  services  of  national  and  world  agencies  that  the 
jenaal  public  in  each  country  can  be  kept  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad.” 

One  clear  indication  that  this  picture  has  not  changed 
at  all  in  seven  years  is  seen  today  in  the  setup  of  the 
foreign  press  in  America.  Some  500  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  here  service  approximately  300  different  news  or¬ 
ganizations  located  in  55  nations.  But  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  these  individual  or  combined  newspaper 


bureaus  would  be  almost  totally  incapable  of  providing 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  basic  news  coverage  on  the 
American  scene  if  the  major  wire  services  stopped  func¬ 
tioning. 

One  often  hears  criticism  from  members  of  the  foreign 
press  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot  depend  too  much 
for  news  coverage  on  major  telegraphic  agencies  because 
thdr  copy  is  routine  and  colorless.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  without  the  wire  services’  massive  coverage 


Norman  McSwann,  New  York  Buraau  chiaf  of  fho  Autfralian  Astociafad 
Pr#»*. 


of  spot  news  as  it  breaks  anywhere  in  the  world,  most 
newspapers  would  be  paralyz^  in  their  ability  to  achieve 
my  coverage  in  depth.  The  clients  of  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  may  rewrite  the  copy  they  pick  up  off  the  wires  or 
mw)lement  it  with  material  from  their  own  correspon¬ 


dents  and  files,  but  they  cannot  do  without  the  sheer 
®ass  of  news  initially  supplied  by  the  agencies. 


Gaorgo  Kitchan,  Naw  York  Buraau  chiaf  of  fha  Canadian  Prass. 


Sunday  Supplements  Down 
But  They’re  Fighting  Back 


Magj 


jazines’  Cut-Rate  Suhs  and 
Zoned  Ads  Cause  ’60  Setback 


"in  other  words,  they 
giving  me  79  weeks  for  - 
8  cents  a  copy  for  a  26c 
zine,”  Mr.  Kennedy  said.  ^ 
Speaking  about  Ameritu 
Weekly,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  tb 
continued  scientific  studies  kai 
shown  that  re.idership  by  «tt 
of  general  editorial  nuitterisn 
44%  over  1950,  by  women 


Index  of  Value 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“The  ability  of  a  medium  to 
compel  tangible,  big  saj, 
reader  action  is  a  clear  index  to 


National  advertisers  invested  Herald  &  Sun,  and  the  James- 
an  estimated  total  of  $42,877,896  town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal.  This 
in  the  four  syndicated  Sunday  Week  continues  with  its  42 
newspaper  supplements  during  member  newspapers, 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  All  sale  or  merger  talk  in- 
This  figure  compares  with  an  volving  the  American  Weekly 
investment  of  $49,401,348  during  and  Parade  and  American 
the  same  period  in  1959.  Weekly  and  Family  Weekly  re- 

Here  is  the  half-year  break-  ported  during  the  first  half  of 


1959 


down: 

I960 

Amwican 

Weekly  $  5,881,402  $  9,265,865 

Family  Weekly  $  4,123,021  $  4,891,898 

Parade  $11,800,000  $13,478,000 

This  Week  $21,073,473  $21,765,585 


the  year  is  now  definitely  off, 
E&P  was  assured.  The  four  syn¬ 
dicated  supplements  therefore 
will  continue  in  the  same  line- 


business  are  not  being  carried 
away  by  this  fanfare,”  he  said. 

“Astute  businessmen  realize  the 
continued  necessity  of  more  ef¬ 
fective  selling,  and  we  on  This 

Week  are  well  aware  of  this  _ 

requirement.  In  the  intensive  advertising  value,”  he  said. 
competition  of  the  ’60’s  good  actor  can  perform  befoR 
selling  ideas  will  be  more  valu-  packed  house  and  lay  an  egj 
able  and  necessary  than  ever  or  he  can  establish  contact  ud 
before.  bring  down  the  house.  In  tb 

“Advertisers  who  want  sue-  matter  of  contact  the  Sm.^, 
cessful  marketing  coverage  are  magazine  field  is  stronger  thu 
concentrating  their  efforts  in 
those  areas  of  highest  retail 
sales.  Of  necessity  they  will  use  tact”  as  far  as  American  Weddj 
the  marketing  force  of  This  was  concerned  were:  “Tk 
Week.”  Cavalcade  of  Contests" 

Responsiveness  of  readers  to  Sept.  6,  1959,  that  brought  it 
This  Week’s  editorial  content,  789,762  entries,  close  to  eigkt 
a  fact  that  carries  over  to  ad-  per  cent  of  total  circulntwi 


up  into  1961  when  the  tide  is  vertising,  was  elaborated  upon  an  article  entitled  “Dar 

Executives  of  the  sunnlements  ^  by  William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and  Thomas  and  St.  Jude,"  Jsa.  ji, 

this  we^k  icribed  Wnrefl^  and  revenue  agam  start  upwar^  publisher.  He  described  as  a  case  1960,  brought  response  f™ 

^  ^ast  hurt.  This  Week  off  in  point  an  “Accent  on  Beauty”  over  250,000  readers,  raanyiid 


to  increased  competition  from 
mgaazines.  Both  individually 
and  through  the  Magazine  Pub- 


Split-Run  Competition 


issue  May  15,  where  a  deliber¬ 
ately  buried  offer  drew  more 
than  85,000  letters  in  less  than 
10  days.  This  Week  has  sched¬ 
uled  these  “Accent”  issues  into 
1961.  Each  will  contain  a  major 
article  by  a  national  prominent 
expert,  he  said. 


5.6%  for  the  first  half — ^has  in¬ 
augurated  a  study  to  determine 
,  A  .  .  the  attitude  of  agencies,  adver- 

lishers  Association  aggressive  tisers  and  newspapers  toward 
promotion  has  characterized  the  regional  split-run  advertising, 
field  for  the  past  two  years.  Asked  if  he  considered  it  cur¬ 
rently  a  major  weapon  of  lead¬ 
ing  general  magazines,  Ben 
Biggest  dent  in  supplement  Wright,  new  president,  asserted 
advertising  has  come  from  his  belief  it  had  played  an  im- 
magazine  promotion  of  regional  portant  role  in  bolstering  maga- 
split-run  advertising  in  the  zine  page  and  revenue  figures.  - 
opinion  of  some  supplement  pub-  The  This  Week  study  is  being  .  ^  nf  A 

Ushers.  But  the  offer  of  gate-  conducted  by  Stuart  Peabody  JIa 

folds,  special  discounts,  other  ad  and  Franklin  Bell,  veteran  ad- 
gimmicks  and  editorial  trades  vertising  directors,  now  working 
have  hurt,  too.  as  a  consulting  team  at  Robert 

Making  a  temporary  impres-  C.  Durham  Associates,  New 

York.  Mr.  Wright  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  his 
supplement  will  adopt  regional 


Reader  Claims 
Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 


sion  on  national  advertisers  also, 
according  to  supplement  execu¬ 
tives,  are  the  claims  of  “pass- 


along”  readership  being  made  advertising  will  be  decided  “in 


Weekly,  both  called  attention  to 
recent  magazine  research  which 
permitted  them  to  claim  any¬ 
where  from  30,000,000  to  60,- 
000,000  readers  each. 

“We  used  to  call  this  ‘barber 
shop  circulation’  a  good  many 
years  ago,”  Mr.  Kennedy  com¬ 
mented.  “It  was  the  kind  of 


donations  to  a  charity  gnu 
headed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  witkoe 
any  address  listed  or  edifami 
appeal  for  help ;  an  article  ei 
“Diet  for  Energy”  Marti  f. 
1960  brought  over  35,000  n 
quests  to  the  Departmot  i 
Agriculture  for  a  free  booUd 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  commaM 
on  the  issue  devoted  excluiiniy 
to  health,  which  created  wii- 
spread  response  and  will  be  r- 
peated  this  year  Oct.  23.  Tk 
weekly’s  seventh  annual 
door  Eating”  issue  is  schedules 
for  June  19,  and  has  attnetes 
nearly  as  many  advertisen 
last  year,  he  said. 

“This  year’s  drive  is  beiM 
tied  in  with  one  of  the  laifes 
food  chains,  proof  again  of  tk 
enormous  trade  acceptance »: 
stature  of  our  field  at  reU. 


cursory  glance  while  waiting  levels,' 
for  a  haircut.  It  is  really  nothing 
but  a  sampling  campaign,  and 
if  the  magazines  do  have  such  as 
“We  are  building  now  ^for  ^ig  a  pass-along  circulation  as 

they  are  claiming,  it  really 


Building  for  Upturn 


he  added. 

In  ‘Dip'  Period 
“Since  1950,  the 


by  some  magazines,  based  on  concert  with  our  newspapers,  __„j„  ‘i-in  amounted  to  a 
studies  by  Dr.  Alfred  Politz.  and  then  only  after  the  facts  readership  that  amounted  to  a 

March  ABC  circulation  figures 
for  this  year  for  the  332  news¬ 
papers  distributing  the  four 

syndicated  Sunday  magazines 

are  not  yet  in.  Last  year’s  1961  and  a  real  upturn,”  Mr. 

September  figpires  showed  a  Wright  continued.  Reporting  amounts  to  a  general  condemna- 
total  of  37,108,467  as  compared  what  he  told  "^is  Week  sales-  tJojj  of  their  publications  since 
to  17,256,015  in  1946.  In  the  men  at  a  Floidda  meeting  May  guoii  a  large  percentage  are  so 
same  14  years  the  total  revenue  22-24  he  added:  “We  have  the  indifferent  that  they  will  not 
grew  from  $24,861,067  to  $91,-  chance  and  the  challenge  to  be-  pay  for  their  own  subscriptions.” 

780,895  in  1959.  come  America’s  basic,  univei^al  Mr.  Kennedy  also  scor^  some 

American  Weekly,  Parade  and  and  dominant  publication,  the  current  magazine  circulation- 
Family  Weekly  added  distrib-  Number  One  force,  both  in  edi-  getting  practices.  He  told  of  a  ,  ,  ^ 

uting  newspapers  during  the  torial  and  national  advertising  Personal  test  he  made  in  re-  zines  in  the  nation’s  bi|^ 

first  six  months  of  1960.  Ameri-  influence  ”  - - -  J  —..1 

can  Weekly  added  the  Fort  ..  .y,' 

V  A-  I  At  the  same  sales  meeting, 

Wayne  (Ind.)  Newa-Sentinel,  ,  „  _  . 

and  Parade  the  Reading  (Pa.)  f-  ^'Connor,  vicepresi- 

Eagle.  Family  Weekly  added  in  advertising  sales  man- 

the  same  period  the  LaCrosse  ager,  discounted  the  “much  her- 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  Columbia  (Mo.)  aided  roaring  and  soaring  ’60’s.” 


SuiMu: 

magazine  field  has  shown 
highest  rate  of  advertising 
of  all  print  media.  Gains  bt'f 
not  represented  one  simp 
ascending  line.  Currently 
are  in  a  period  of  ‘dip.’ 

“Our  basic  job  ahead  is 
reacquaint  and  reorient  pW" 
pects  on  the  explosive  selling 
performed  by  Sunday  nii|r 


sponse  to  a  direct  mail  appeal  richest  and  most  crucial  nurt*' 
from  a  major  national  weekly,  places.” 

The  offer  was  to  sign  up  for  27 
weeks  for  $1.97.  Instead  of  a 
bill  he  got  a  second  letter, 
offering  the  27  weeks  “on  the 
house”  if  he  would  subscribe 


Mr.  Motley  said  Parade  d 
committed  to  a  policy  of  ^ 
moting  newspapers  as  a  MS' 
buy  for  national  advertise***^ 


Tribune,  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  “The  thoughtful  people  in  our  for  52  weeks. 


(Continued  on  page 
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M  Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

2.Phase  Campaign  Launches  ‘Freedomland’ 

remaining  26  newspapers  will 
§  g  y  y  be  used  regularly  to  attract  an 

>  awmiMMiMHMMilC  estimated  4,800,000  annual  visi- 


International  Recrea-  space  ranging  in  price  from  $10 
throws  open  the  205  to  $25  per  square  foot.  About 
frontier”  that  com-  100  of  the  205  acres  are  used  for 
'reedomland,  U.S.A.,  concessions  and  35  rides, 
c  on  June  19,  a  total  Mr.  Raynor  plans  to  run  Free- 

. ^  ’  ;  domland  for  as  long  as  it  is  suc- 

in  an  advertising  cessful.  This  season  it  will  close 

-  - - - spot  at  the  end  of  October.  Next  May 

car  cards,  posters  it  will  open  for  six  months. 

_ _ "  i.  Freedomland  is  so  huge  that 

Freedomland  opens,  the  it  can  be  absorbed  only  a  little 


if  J850,000  will  already  have 
lieen  spent 

aapaign  in  newspapers, 

BdkhTV,  - 

lad  trade  media. 

L.-.  r.-  i  ■  .  ■ 

total  budget  will  jump  to  $400, 

NO,  and  will  be  allocated  t 
K^pers,  spot  radio,  and  historical  pageant,  Freedomland, 
Inc.,  assigned  the  advertising 
Breakdown  of  the  pre-opening  job  to  Ellington  &  Company, 
bodget  by  media  runs  as  fol-  New  York,  and  the  public  rela- 
lon;  newspapers,  27%;  mer-  tions  program  to  Tex  McCrary 
duffldising  and  production  (non-  Inc.,  also  New  York.  In  addition, 
nedia),  23%;  spot  TV,  13%;  Edward  H.  Weiner  was  named 
ipot  radio,  12%;  car  cards,  7%;  public  relations  director  for 
m  and  two-sheet  posters,  5% ;  Freedomland. 

U^t  poste^,  10% ;  and  trade  Campaign 

idrertising,  3%.  * 

Freedomland’s  post  -  opening  Freedomland’s  advertising 
Hdtedule  calls  for  25%  of  the  campaign  breaks  down  into  two 
budget  in  newspapers,  20%  in  phases  —  pre-opening  and  post- 
ipot  radio,  30%  to  posting,  and  opening. 

6%  to  a  “reserve”  fund  for  As  part  of  the  pre-opening 


niton  T.  Raynor,  and  repre- 
lote  the  latest  example  of  a 
new  trend  in  amusement  parks. 
.U  Mr.  Raynor  puts  it,  Free- 
limiand  enables  the  public  “to 
mit  the  scenes  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  be  entertained  at  the 
aoe  time.” 

The  site  of  this  history-made- 
Poinless  pageant  is  in  the  East 


PRE-OPENING  CAMPAIGN — Freedomland,  U.SA.'s  pre-opening  news¬ 
paper  schedule  is  subject  of  conversation  among  Tom  Ellington  (loft), 
vicepresident  of  Ellington  &  Company,  Inc.,  Walter  Holmes  (center) 
of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  George  Wallace,  media 
director  of  Ellington,  MMN's  6ve  member  newspapers  are  among 
some  82  dailies  carrying  Freedomland's  pre-opening  national  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule. 

ne  11,  1960 


E  &  p  m 
CITATION  4 
For  Effective  ^ 
Newspaper  1 
Advertising 


Savings  Banks  Build 
Deposits  with  Ads 


must  be  prov.  icative— i, 
illustration  and  headline  to  m 
attention,  then  in  copy  to  » 
the  thoughtful  reading  we  m 
to  communicate  effectively." 

The  continuing  ad\-ertiii]i, 
program  got  under  way  in  !«, 
December.  It  carries  on  in  th 


ines 


By  Robert  B.  .McIntyre 


Back  in  360  B.C.  the  Greek 
Philosopher  .\ristippus,  when 
asked  what  boys  should  be 
taught,  replied:  “Those  things 
which  they  will  ii.se  when  men.” 

Insert  the  word  “advertising” 
before  “men”  in  the  above  quote 
and  you’ve  got  .some  pretty  sound 
advice  for  today’s  colleges  and 
universities  that  teach  advertis¬ 
ing  cour.ses. 


Last  summer,  when  The  state  and  a  schedule  in  the  New 
Savings  Banks  Association  of  York  State-circulated  edition  of 
the  State  of  New  York  began  a  the  Saturday  Eveniny  Post. 
three-month  introductory  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
advertising  budget.  Today,  as 
the  Association  is  well  into  its 
1960  program,  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  more  than  half  of 
the  advertising  investment. 

SBA’s  advertising  is  heavily 

In  !\ew  York  this  week,  the  educational  in  three  distinct 
56th  annual  convention  of  the 
-Ydvertising  Federation  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  was  told  that  ad  courses  at  ^  ^  ^ 

colleges  and  universities  are  be- 
coming  “profes- 

This 

courses  remind  one  of  the  forced 
march  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  be- 
shouting  drover. 

Vernon  R.  Fryberger  of  the 
Medill  School  Journalism. 

Northwestern  University,  told  a 
session  advertising  education 
that  there  were  9,068  advertising- 
marketing  courses  in  910,  or  90^/c 
of  degree-granting  colleges  and 
universities.  He  emphasized  that 

numbers  alone  do  not  tell  the  full  areas :  first,  to  increase  public 
story;  noted  that  the  “important  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the 
developments”  are  in  curriculum  savings  bank,  its  particular 
improvements,  the  hiring  of  function,  and  its  value  to  the 
highly  competent  faculty  mem-  individual  and  the  economy;  sec- 
bers  and  selection  of  qualified,  ond,  to  develop  broader  under- 
“activated”  students.  standing  among  opinion  leaders; 

Other  speakers  at  the  .\F.\  and  third,  ultimately  to  increase 
education  session  were  Robert  the  number  of  depositors  and 
Buechner,  director  of  personnel  the  dollars  on  deposit, 
at  Compton  Advertising.  Inc.,  and  „  w-  ■  -  . 

John  Ryder,  Norm  Advertising.  Reasons  Explained 

*  *  *  George  M.  Penney,  managing 

Mr.  Buechner,  commenting  on  director  of  SBA,  this  week  ex- 
the  increasing  complexity  of  the  plained  the  association’s  reasons 
agency  business  said,  “an  effec-  l>ehind  the  campaign :  “Our  ad- 
tive  agency  training  program  is  a  vertising  helps  to  solidify  the 
must,  no  matter  what  the  aca-  organization  behind  a  single 
demic  background  of  young  ca-  program  and  enables  us  to  act 
reer  personnel.  Modern  agency  as  an  industry  rather  than  a 
services  are  varied  and  highly  collection  of  individual  institu- 
specialized.”  Mr.  Beuchner  said,  tions.  Only  with  such  an  edu- 
“Specific  training  in  the  special-  cational  program  sponsored  by 
ties,  as  well  as  in  overall  market-  the  member  banks  can  we  carry 
ing-advertising  concepts  benefits  the  weight  of  a  common  voice, 
trainee,  agency  and  client.  But  “Newspaper  advertising  plays 


program,  one  of  the  lour 
dents  has  been  hired  on  a  f 
time  basis  by  the  Free  Pr- 
Two  others  have  gone  to  aiiv 
and  the  f'"" 


He’s  a  fraud! 


tising  agencies 
has  extended  his  education 
the  commercial  art  field. 


Joins  ‘Sunday’  Staff 


it  is  no  e"sy  job.”  a  dual  role.  First,  it  reaches 

Mr.  Ryder,  long  associated  most  of  the  people  in  all  savings  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

with  the  New  York  Ad  Club  and  bank  markets  with  a  more  com-  merchandising  aids  including 
chairman  of  the  20-year  old  Job  plete  message.  Second,  it  Posters  of  each  ad  and  reprints 
Finding  Forum,  saw  a  continuing  strengthens  the  campaign  by  f®*"  association 

,  need  for  counsel  and  guidance  to  providing  display  and  reprint  i^tself  had  sent  ou  reprin  s  o 
those  seeking  advancement  in  ad-  material  for  mailings,  which  en-  ®  opinion  leaders.  e 

vertising.  “There  are  strengths  ables  each  member  bank  to  board  s  decmion:  For  1960,  a 
and  weaknesses  which  a  person  identify  itself  with  our  adver-  12-nionth  advertising  program. 


Webster  E.  Blanchard,  i': 
erly  on  the  sales  staff 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  a 
McCall’s,  has  joined  Metrop 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  !■' 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Y- 
sales  staff  of  Sunday,  The 
paper’s  Own  Mayazine. 


must  find  out  for  himself  about 
himself  before  he  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance,”  Mr.  Ryder  said. 

*  *  * 

We  wonder  what  advice  Aris¬ 
tippus  would  have  had  today  for 
students  of  advertising? 


tising.” 

The  current  campaign  is  using 
68  newspapers  throughout  the 
state  including  four  Sunday 
supplements.  Supplemental  sup¬ 
port  for  the  program  will  come 
from  spot  TV  throughout  the 


Ads  Work  Harder  * 

u  1  ..  Tjv,  1-  BBDO  Ups  Koehler 
The  savings  bank,  Philip 

R.  Warner,  Benton  &  Bowles  Edwin  G.  Koehler  has 
vicepresident  and  account  super-  appointed  an  associate 
visor  for  SBA  said,  “like  the  director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
public  library,  is  taken  for  stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  11. 
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Repmented  ty  Sawyer  Fergueon  Walker 


LET’S  DO  AWAY  WITH 
‘^ONE  AT  A  TIME” 


In  the  growing  market  place  that  is  America,  adver¬ 
tising  assumes  an  ever  increasing  importance  as  a 
vehicle  for  selling  merchandise. 

But  if  advertising’s  potential  is  expanding  so,  too, 
are  its  complexities.  Today’s  advertiser  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  wage  a  bitter  competitive  battle-to  the  end 
that  his  advertising  will  be  read  by  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  potential  customers,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

That  continuity  in  advertising  is  a  vital  factor  in 
increasing  advertising  readership  ceased  being  a 
“theory”  a  number  of  years  back.  Advertisers  now 
accept  the  validity  of  the  concept  — so  do  their 
agencies. 

Media  competing  with  us  use  incentives  for  con¬ 
tinuity  in  advertising  as  sales  weapons  against  us. 

Why,  then,  do  not  newspapers  get  together  on  some 
plan  for  selling  ads  on  a  better  basis  than  "one  ad 
at  a  time?”  Are  we  opposed  to  the  idea  of  getting 
from  advertisers  advance  commitments  which  would 
help  us  plan  better-and  serve  public  and  advertisers 
with  a  better  product? 

We  think  our  C-l-D  Plan  is  a  step  in  a  direction  other 
newspapers  might  well  turn  their  eyes  towards.  At 
least  it’s  a  plan-better  than  none  at  all. 

The  C-l-D  Plan  has  proved  a  valuable  selling  asset 
for  us.  Perhaps  it  could  be  the  same  thing  for  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  “case  histories,”  I  would  be 
happy  to  acquaint  you  with  them  by  personal  letter. 


Vice-President 
&  General  Manager 


The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  nationally  by  the  Branham  Company 


The  Other  Media 

MAB  ISSL’ES  ‘PROFITABLE  DIFFERENCE’  RKPORT-Mm 
zine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Ia(^ 
out  with  report,  “The  Profitable  Difference,”  which  is  said  to  add 
new  dimension  to  media  evaluation.  MAB  says  that  it  compares, 
for  first  time,  living  and  buying  characteristics  of  households  reached 
in  varying  degrees  by  magazines  and  evening  TV.  Results,  MAB 
notes,  show  that  households  with  heavier  exposure  to  raagaiiae* 
have  higher  income  and  educational  level,  and  do  more  buyin|  of 
most  products  and  services.  “With  greater  exposure  to  evening  Ty- 
the  reverse  is  true.”  the  report  claims. 

*  «  * 

TvB  SAYS  MAGAZINE  STUDY  ‘EXPLODES’  EXPOSURE 
CLAIMS — Norman  E.  Cash,  president.  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  says  MAB  study  (see  above)  “explodes  once  and  for  ili 
the  myths  of  the  unrealistic  exposure  claims  some  publicatiois 
have  been  promoting  by  replacing  them  with  actual  audience  B|- 
ures.”  He  says  the  ad  profession  owes  the  magazine  industrr  i 
“debt  of  gratitude”  for  its  study.  “We  cannot  see  how  any  raagaii« 
can  continue  to  talk  about  tens  of  millions  of  exposures  an  iwK 
when  this  magazine  report  so  clearly  shows  that  3.5  major  map. 

1  zines  add  to  only  one  exposure  per  home  per  week,”  Mr,  Cash  sin 
I  “.  .  .  I  regret  they  felt  it  necessary  to  build  what  seems  to  be  s 
five-to-one  handicap  for  TV  into  their  technique.” 

*  *  * 

ADS  ON  N.Y.C.  BUSES  FLOP  AS  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE- 
Ads  on  exteriors  of  New  York  City  buses  will  continue  despite  Iw 
net  income  of  $4,%3.23  from  first  nine  months  of  advertising.  Both 
Transit  Authority  and  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines  are  confi^  h 
I  future.  TA  says  it  has  $127,100  in  ad  contracts  sold  and  approved. 
*  *  * 

‘LOOK’  TO  OFFER  MAGAZONE  INSERTIONS  IN  EVERY 
ISSUE — Look  magazine,  effective  Jan.  3,  1%1,  will  offer  MagaioH 
insertions  in  every  issue,  rather  than  every  other  issue,  as  at  preseat 
Magazone  reportedly  has  far  exceeded  Look’s  most  optimistic  eili 
1  mates.  So  far  this  year.  175  advertisers  have  scheduled  more  thu 
1.000  zone  insertions.  While  good  deal  of  Magazone  ads  come  from 
;  firms  which  market  only  on  a  regional  basis,  large  portion  of  voIbik 
i  is  being  placed  by  national  advertisers  who  use  the  plan  to  conduct 
I  special  promotions  in  given  areas;  to  introduce  new  products;  to 
I  test  copy;  to  list  dealers  names  by  area;  or  to  “follow  the  weather' 

,  with  products  such  as  air  conditioners  or  anti-freeze.  Under  the 
Magazone  plan,  advertisers  may  purchase  insertions  in  any  one  oi 
'  eight  standard  marketing  zones  or  in  any  combination  of  these 


1  ‘READER’S  DIGEST  ISSUES  NEW  POLITZ  REPORT-Ne* 
j  Politz  report  just  published  by  Reader’s  Digest  claims  that  a  sin^ 

I  ad  in  Reader’s  Digest,  Life,  Look,  and  Saturday  Evening  Post  reaches 
;  one  out  of  every  two  people  over  nine  years  old.  Actual  figure. 
i  67.802,000,  represents  51.2%  of  total  population  in  those  ift 
brackets. 

*  *  * 

WOMAN  IN  YOUR  LIFE’  NEW  TvB  DAYTIME  PITCH-TTie 
I  “power”  of  daytime  TV  to  reach  women  and  the  “growing  import¬ 
ance”  of  the  medium  for  advertisers  are  reported  in  new  Televisk* 

I  Bureau  of  Advertising  presentation  on  daytime  TV,  “The  Wonm 
1  in  Your  Life.”  Study  says  half  of  all  women  in  the  country  watd 
daytime  TV  every  weekday  for  almost  a  three-hour  duration.  TtB 
I  also  reports:  a  total  of  238  companies  spent  $50,000  or  more  a 
spot  programs  during  1959.  Some  $80,385,000  was  spent  in  programs, 
representing  13.2%  of  the  total  1959  national  and  regional  spot  TA 
expenditure  of  $i605,603,000.  Network  TV  gross  time  billinp  a 
first  quarter  of  1%0  rose  9.8%,  Total  billings  for  three-month  peiw 
were  $171,842,575,  compared  with  $156,519,428.  in  like  period  of 

1959. 

*  *  * 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP — International  editions  of  Reaitri 
Digest  registered  ad  line  gains  of  13.2%  in  first  four  months  of 

1960.  .  .  .  Saturday  Evening  Post’s  ad  revenue  for  the  first  thw 
I  months  this  year  hit  $23,250,503,  up  18.6%  from  last  year’s  first 

I  ter  record  of  $19,608,743.  .  .  .  More  than  700  men’s  apparel  retaikn 
I  across  U.S.  and  Canada  are  participating  in  True’s  1960  Father* 
Day  Apparel  Promotion. 
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OU  know  me— I  like  to  make  money.  And  you  make 
i  money  by  going  where  money  is.  That’s  why  I’ve  been 
bearing  down  on  using  the  New  York  News— it  has  over  3,000,000 
readers  in  over-$5,000  families.  As  many  as  the  three  other 
New  York  morning  papers  combined.  And  more  than  a  half-million 
readers  in  over-$  10,000  families.  Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?” 


WORLDS, 


'CHOICE 


the  research  should  be  carri*i 
out  by  an  indejiendent  colltt* 
or  university  whose  competean 
and  integrity,  and  therefore  the 
validity  of  its  finding,  would  be 
beyond  reproach.  And,  third,  we 
suggested,  with  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  Bureau,  that 
for  the  greatest  possible  validi- 
ty  and  ultimate  usefulness  to 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
the  study  design  l)e  approved  by 
the  Advertising  Ilesearch  Foun¬ 
dation. 

“All  of  these  conditions  havt 
l)een  met  and  we  have  enjoyed 
this  unique  oppoitunity  to  work 
at  close  hand  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  group  of  our  principal  cib- 
tomers.” 

Declining  to  si)eculate  on  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  study 
might  lead.  Professor  John 
Stewart  of  Har\ard,  who  hu 
been  in  active  charge  of  the 
research  operation,  said  he  fdt 
the  inquiry  would  be  very  fruit¬ 
ful. 

The  tabulation  of  data  will 
continue  through  September. 


Advertising  Impact 
Interviews  Compiled 


Electronic  computing  ma-  &  Powell  River  Ltd.  and  St. 
chines  at  Harvard  University  Lawrence  CoiT)oration,  Ltd. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Russ  Stewart,  chairman  of 
Administration  have  begun  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said 
process  the  initial  replies  in  the  the  Newsprint  Information 
research  project  financed  by  the  Committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
Newsprint  Information  Com-  lated  for  undertaking  this  proj- 
mittee  to  provide  the  first  de-  ect. 

tailed  measurement  of  the  ef-  “This  research  will  be  coordi- 
fects  of  repetition  in  national  nated  with  the  research  pro- 
newspaper  advertising.  gram  now  being  developed  by 

Approximately  6,000  inter-  Bureau,  he  said.  We  are 
views,  more  than  2,000  of  which  seeking,  through  the  Bureau 
have  been  completed,  will  be  program,  to  increase  the  fund 
used  to  measure  various  im-  of  knowledge  about  newspaper 
pacts  achieved  in  two  advertis-  advertising  and  ther^y  to  pro- 
ing  campaigns.  The  campaigns  basic  data  to  help  guide 

are  being  conducted  by  two  advertisers  in  spending  their 
household  product  manufactur-  advertising  dollars  more  profit- 
ers  over  a  period  of  five  months  ^■oly-  ... 
in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-  I"  the  interim  report  of 
papers.  progress  prepared  for  the  Bu- 

'  •  .L  j  1  reau,  D.  W.  Ambridge,  chair- 

The  newspnnt  producers  mak-  ^an  of  the  Newsprint  Informa- 
mg  up  the  Newspnnt  Informa-  Committee,  pointed  out 

tion  Committee  are:  Abitibi  Committee’s  sponsor- 

Power  &  Paper  Company  L^.;  research  important  to 

Anglo^anadmn  Pulp  and  Pa-  newspapers  represented  an  ex- 
per  Mills,  Ltd.;  Anglo-New-  business.  The 

foundland  Development  Com-  project  is  costing  $45,000. 
pany  Ltd.;  Canada  Paper  Com-  “We  believe  it  makes  good 

pany;  Donnacona  Paper  Com-  sense  for  newsprint  producers 
pany  Ltd.;  MacMillan,  Bloedel  to  work  closely  with  their  prime 


DOUBLE  STRIKE — During  June, 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  will  feature 
its  current  outdoor  poster  in  full 
color  in  some  50  newspapers 
throughout  Esso  marketing  terri¬ 
tory  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.). 
In  newspaper  copy,  dealer  calls 
attention  to  poster  with  its  fa¬ 
miliar  “oil  drop"  character  and 
invites  motorists  to  “drop  by". 


Color  Sparks 
Wine  Campaign 

customers — newspaper  publish- 

ers — in  maintaining  and  better-  hiiadelp 

ing  the  competitive  position  of  color  newspaper  ad 

newspapers  as  a  medium,”  Mr.  ™ 

Ambridge  declared.  launched  campaign  (^a  V 

“When  we  sought  to  imple-  man  and  Schorr,  Inc.)  by  1 
ment  this  objective  of  our  pro-  D'stillers.  here,  to  intrw 
gram  late  in  1958  we  learned  Tjger  Rose  Wine,  a  new^ 
that  there  was  need  for  more  ™se  grape  wine,  m  the  S 

research  about  newspaper  ad-  Pennsylvania, 

vertising  on  the  national  level  Tiger  Rose,  the  copy 
than  current  resources  permit-  claims,  is  “roaring  into  to 
ted.  While  a  great  deal  of  in-  by  means  of  lOM-line  ^ 
tensive  research  w'as  being  car-  black  and  a  spwial  red  in 
ried  out  by  newspapers  with  re-  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  f 
spect  to  the  individual  markets,  bxirgh  Post-Gazette  and 
it  seemed  that  newspapers,  ad-  Telegraph  and  the  Harris 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  Patriot-News.  The  camp 
needed  to  know  more  about  the  broke  in  mid-May  and 
full  potential  of  the  newspaper  *^hroughout  July  4. 
as  a  medium  for  national  ad-  " 

vertising. 

“Accordingly,  we  sought  the 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  “We  stipu¬ 
lated  several  conditions.  First, 
the  project  had  to  be  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  w'ould  be  beneficial 
primarily  to  newspapers  and 
might  eventually  be  helpful  to  that  the  firm  decided  on  newi- 
them  in  gaining  a  larger  share  papiers  to  carry  the  burden  of 
of  the  total  advertising  dollar,  the  introductory  message  be 

“If  the  research  w’as  aimed  at  cause  “our  past  use  of  newspi- 
providing  data  which  ultimately  pers  has  proved  to  us  that,  with 
might  enable 


Everywhere, 
men  who  influence 
test  market  campaigns 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Liquor  Control  Board  for  s»fc 
in  State  Liquor  Stores. 

’Itleal  Medium' 
Victor  Kasser,  advertising  di- 
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to  print,  we  can  coavey  news  of 
ir-  our  products  faster.” 
in-  “In  addition,”  he  continued 
nt,  “we  feel  that  the  visual  impRe< 
time  when  created  by  an  ad  in  print  wis 
deal  of  idle  the  most  effective  means  of  coe- 
ituring  ca-  veying  the  lasting  excitenMit 
vas  entirely  we  want  to  create  with  our  ne* 
nd  business  wine.  We  have  found  that  new- 
pai)er  ads,  particularly  in  color, 
we  stipulated  that  are  remembered  longer.” 
EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1>* 


THE  TEN  NEWSPAPERS  LISTED  AS  GREAT 


IN  TWO  IDENTICAL  SURVEYS  OF  U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

BY  EDWARD  L  BERNAYS 


1952 

Survey  of  21 S  Publishers 


1960 

Survey  of  311  Publishers 


1.  Nw  York  Times 

2.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

3.  Christian  Science  Monitor 

4.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


1.  New  York  Times 

2.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

3.  Christian  Science  Monitor 

4.  The  VC'ashington  Post 


10.  Milwaukee  Journal 


10.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Sfwspsptrs  uhtch  htii  Iht  up  to  tho  idosls 
sH  forth  hy  Josrpb  Pmlitxer,  Adolph  Ochs 
and  T homos  Cihson. 


u 


THE  15  ‘MOST  SUPERIOR  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  NEWS  COVERAGE,  INTEGRITY, 
and  public  SERVICE”  AS  NAMED  BY  U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  IN  A 
SURVEY  BY  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH’ 


I960 

Siirvey  of  335  Editors 

1.  New  York  Times 

2.  Christian  Science  Monitor 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

4.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

5.  The  Washington  Post 

6.  Louisville  Courier-journal 

7.  Wall  Street  Journal 

8.  Atlanta  Constitution 
y.  Chicago  Tribune 

10.  Des  Moines  Register 

1 1 .  Kansas  City  Star 

12.  Baltimore  Sun 

1 3.  Miami  Herald 

14.  Chicago  Daily  News 

1 5.  Los  Angeles  Times 


*  One  of  thg  SchoUstU  u/ookly 

nmttonol  msgsztnt  of  English  nnd  tho  Lsn- 
gung$  Arts  designed  for  high  sehocl  stmdonts. 


NEWSPAPERS  THAT  ARE  FIRST 
IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  EACH 
OF  AMERICAS  TOP  TEN  MARKETS 


March  1955 

March  1960 

1.  New  York  News 

2,094,56^ 

1 .  New  York  News 

2.  Chicago  Tribune 

907,570 

2.  Chicago  Tribune 

3.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

-12,885 

3.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

4.  Detroit  News 

456,189 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

5.  Los  Angeles  Times 

431,989 

5.  Detroit  Free  Press 

6.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

.397.531 

6.  The  Washington  Post 

7.  Boston  Daily  Record 

393.485 

St.  Diuis  Post-Dispatch 

8.  The  Washington  Post 

.380.621 

8.  Boston  Daily  Record 

9.  Pittsburgh  Press 

298,803 

9.  Pittsburgh  Press 

10.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

23.3,928 

10.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

2,003,758 

867,940 

707.823 

523,626 

482,850 

401,736 

396,212 

355.72- 

315.156 

278,978 


f*Mhltjker's  Sutements  nl*d  uith  th*  A  B  C.,  for  tht 
6‘montb  portod  ending.  Msnh.  1960,  smbitct  to  omdit. 


MEDIA  RECORDS’  TOP  TWENTY 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  TOTAL 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

(6  and  7  day  newspapers) 


1955 

Lines 

1959 

Lines 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

59,788.874 

1 .  Los  Angeles  Times 

78,690,743 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

54,456.955 

2.  Miami  Herald 

60,267,704 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

52,486,090 

3.  New  York  Times 

60,056,995 

4.  New  York  Times 

49,537,354 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,237,322 

3.  Miami  Herald 

48,997,556 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,689,107 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,626,412 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

47,589,274 

7.  Washington  Star 

46,082,505 

7.  The  W'ashington  Post 

44,491,452 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,679,219 

/  8.  VC'ashington  Star 

44,270,559 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,286.137 

a  9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pitayune 

43,745,555 

10.  Detroit  News 

40,783.602 

M  10.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,328,964 

II.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,244,247 

/  1 1 .  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

41,624,610 

12.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

39,049,137 

/  1 2.  Houston  Chronicle 

41,569,592 

1 3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

38,737,960  , 

f  13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

41,341,343 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

38,578.947  / 

14.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,006,362 

15.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

38.277,889  / 

15.  Detroit  News 

40,395,532 

1 6.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

37,726,020  / 

1 6.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,754.666 

17.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

37,542.828  / 

1 7.  Phoenix  Republic 

39,551,328 

1 8.  The  Washington  Post 

37,352.05-t  / 

1 8.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,524,086 

19.  New  York  News 

36.328.360 

1 9.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

39,078.285 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Q)n$titution 


35.532,877 


20.  New  York  News 


39,058.747 


Gary  Steelmark  Days 
Hit  Linage  High  Mark 


Gary,  Ind. 

A  two-month  sales  promotion 
in  which  almost  everyone  in  the 
Gary  area  participated  in  some 
manner  reached  its  climax  May 
25  with  the  largest  weekday 
edition  ever  published  by  the 
nine-column  Gary  Post-Tribune 
— 104  pages. 

The  promotion  was  Steelmark 
Days  for  Gary  and  was  pointed 
as  a  salutation  to  steel  and  its 
uses  in  everyday  life,  as  well 
as  a  salute  to  the  men  who 
make  steel. 

In  cooperation  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  U.  S. 
Steel,  the  “Steelmark  Days” 
edition  contained  242  advertise¬ 
ments,  exclusive  of  classified,  in 
the  936-column  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerry  Woodard,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

New  National  Ad» 

The  promotion  was  planned 
on  such  a  wide  scale  that  it 
brought  a  number  of  new  na- 


ENTERPRISE 
MAKES  THE 
DIFFERENCE 


tional  accounts  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  engendered  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  scores  of  small 
local  retail  advertisers  took  the 
plunge  for  multi-column  space. 

The  104  pages  provided  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  generous  use  of 
spot  color  in  advertising 
throughout  the  paper. 

Various  retail  business  organ¬ 
ization  representatives  were 
brought  together  and  agrreed  to 
cooperate  in  an  all-city  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  the  likes  of 
which  Gary  had  never  experi¬ 
enced.  In  the  center  of  planning 
were  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Post-Tribune. 

The  sale  was  timed  to  climax 
an  obser\’ance  of  “Gary  Is 
Great”  month,  a  month-long 
civic  promotion  which  had  been 
set  up  last  year  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  but  was  delayed  because 
of  the  long  steel  strike. 

Managing  Editor  James  Ras- 
musen  pulled  out  all  the  plugs 
in  the  paper’s  concentration  on 


Your  readers  can  enjoy  a  better  view  of  the  movie,  stoge, 
and  TV  world,  too  . . .  with  the  enterprising  behind-the-scenes 
reporting  of  NEA's  ERSKINE  JOHNSON  and  DICK  KLEINER. 
From  West  Coast  to  East  Coast  and  abroad  they  keep  readers 
in-the-know  about  personalities  and  events  that  make 
the  entertainment  business  a  top  reader  attraction. 

Both  are  By-Liners  in  the  complete  NEA  Full  Service. 


Nev\/spaper  Enterprise 

A  ssociation 

NEW  YO«K  •  CLEVELAND 

steel  and  its  place  in  Gary  life. 
Approximately  75  columns  of 
news  space  were  devoted  to 
news  stories,  features  and  art 
about  the  steel  plants  operating 
in  Gary,  the  men  who  make  the 
mill  wheels  go  and  the  place  of 
organized  labor  in  steel  opera¬ 
tions. 


U.  S.  Steel  Issues 
‘Summer  Fun’  Service 

U.  S.  Steel  has  distributed 
the  “Summer  Fun”  edition  of 
its  newspaper  sendee  to  adver¬ 
tising  managers  and  editors. 

The  Summer  Fun  sendee  is 
designed  to  stimulate  consumer 
buying  of  canned  soft  drinks, 
housewares,  home  furnishings, 
appliances,  gardening  imple¬ 
ments,  patio  furniture,  toys, 
sporting  and  camping  goods, 
and  many  more  summertime 
articles  made  of  steel. 

All  these  items  are  being  ad¬ 
vertised  by  U.  S.  Steel  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  on  eve¬ 
ning  and  daytime  network  tele¬ 
vision.  In  addition,  canned  soft 
drinks  are  being  supported  by 
newspaper  advertising  in  27 
markets  and  outdoor  boards  in 
17. 

The  Siunmer  Fun  service  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  features  and 
pictures  around  which  news¬ 
papers  can  build  pages  and  sec¬ 
tions. 


Cup-O-Gold  Sweeps 
Tied  To  Auto  Race 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute  residents  have  a 
valid  claim  on  the  Indianapolis 
500-Mile  Speedway  Race.  Not 
only  Terre  Haute’s  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  track,  but  also  the 
fact  that  Speedway  owner,  Tony 
Hulman,  is  a  Terre  Hautean, 
makes  enthusiastic  race  fans  of 
nearly  every  citizen. 

This  year  civic  and  business 
leaders  of  the  city  joined  forces 
with  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune- 
Star  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
to  present  a  week  of  gala  festivi¬ 
ties,  a  $1,000  prize-winning 
sweepstakes  event  and  organized 
sales  promotions. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
published  a  special  section  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Terre  Haute’s  own  500 
Cup-O-Gold  Festival  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  event.  Backed 
by  the  civic  and  business  leaders 
of  the  city,  the  section  presented 
pertinent  race  track  data  and 
'  history;  outlined  the  star- 
studded  shows  which  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  merchants  division 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  set  a  record  for  the  adver- 
:  tising  department  by  carrying 
I  78,498  lines  of  ad  copy  based 
I  on  the  theme  “Fun  in  the  Sun.” 


3-DayBargain 
Carnival  Nets 
Plus  Linage 

QUEBWCm 

Under  a  plan,  conceived  ud 
carried  through  by  the  L’Aetin 
Catholique,  60  retail  stores 
united  to  promote  centraliieii 
downtown  shopping.  Heading 
the  list  of  merchants  represent¬ 
ing  every  product  and  service, 
were  the  four  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Quebec  City. 

'The  bait  was  three  days  of 
bargains.  The  citizens  of 
went  on  the  biggest  shopping 
spree  the  city  had  ever  seen. 

Promotion  began  with  a  64- 
page  issue  just  prior  to  bargiii 
days.  This  issue,  full  of  retail 
store  text  and  photos,  carried 
the  exclusive  advertising  of  ill 
participating  stores,  guaran¬ 
teeing  them  a  saturation  cover¬ 
age  (115,000)  of  the  city’s  hoo» 
by  house.  Supporting  this  adver¬ 
tising,  L’ Action  Catholique  used 
300  radio  and  'TV  spots,  before 
and  during  the  sales  period. 

To  handle  the  liargain-hnnt- 
ing  crowds,  transportation  ob¬ 
stacles  were  removed  by  L’Ao 
tion  Catholique  “buying”  the 
regular  bus  service  throug^wnt 
the  residential  districts  and 
offering  this  service  free  to  the 
public.  An  additional  five  minute 
free  bus  service  was  also  initi¬ 
ated  between  Victoria  PaA 
where  parking  is  free,  and  St 
Roch. 

L’ Action  Catholique’s  second 
special  issue  (48  pages),  timed 
to  give  mid-sales  impetus,  and 
again  with  a  saturation  cover¬ 
age  of  115,000,  also  carried  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  participating 
retail  merchants.  In  both  issues, 
every  advertisement  of  every 
store  included  a  “St.  Roch  Bar¬ 
gain  Days”  coupon  to  be  dropped 
in  a  box  at  point  of  sale,  for  a 
chance  at  prizes  totalling  $2,0W. 

After  three  days  of  bargain¬ 
shopping,  more  than  1,900,000 
sigyned  coupons  were  collecteo 
for  the  grand  finale  of  drawing 
the  winners. 


tlaute  s  own  oOU  *  i  f  v  i 

jstival  on  the  Ads  for  Johnson 

he  event.  Backed  Supporters  of  Senator  Lyndon 
business  leaders  B.  Johnson  of  Texas  placed  full- 
section  presented  page  advertisements  in  18  new^ 
track  data  and  papers  last  week  to  build  up 
ned  the  star-  popular  sentiment  in  his  fayw 
vhich  were  spon-  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
jrchants  division  nomination.  The  ads,  signed  by 
r  of  Commerce;  181  individuals,  were  headed: 
d  for  the  adver-  “Who  Shall  Lead  Us?”  Indi- 
mt  by  carrying  rectly,  the  text  attacked  SensW 
ad  copy  based  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the  grounds 
’’un  in  the  Sun.”  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
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12.1%  of  Kansas  City’s  population 
owns  stock  in  U.  S.  corporations,  as 
compared  with  11.1%  of  New  York’s, 
9.9%  of  Chicago’s,  9.4%  of  Los  An¬ 
geles’s,  8.4%  of  Detroit’s  and  7.7%  of 
Philadelphia’s. 

Kansas  City  workers  average  $2.38 
per  hour,  work  42.2  hours  per  week, 
draw  an  average  weekly  pay  of  $100.34. 


The  Kansas  City  market,  with  annual 
retail  sales  of  $1,424,324,000.00,  is  16% 
above  national  average  in  per  capita 
income  and  17th  in  effective  buying 
income. 

For  accelerated  sales  action  among 
the  kind  of  customers  who  can — and 
do — spend  more,  schedule  The  Kansas 
City  Star.  Combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  672,115. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Grocery  Chain  Ads 
Help  Curb  Banditry 


Philadelphia 

Acme  Markets  and  American 
Stores,  large  supermarket 
chains,  have  found  newspaper 
advertising  to  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  their  war  against 
the  criminals  who  prey  on  re¬ 
tail  food  markets. 

The  impact  of  quarter-page 
display  ads  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  their  trading 
area,  citing  statistics  of  arrests 
and  convictions  of  those  who 
have  robbed  Acme  stores  or 
harmed  the  company’s  person¬ 
nel,  is  a  major  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  these  crimes  to  an  all-time 
low,  according  to  Fred  W.  John¬ 
son,  retired  vicepresident  of 
Acme  and  now  a  special  consult¬ 
ant  in  security  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

'Banditry  ConlroP 

Under  the  heading  of  “Ban¬ 
ditry  Control,”  the  latest  all¬ 
type  ad,  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  news¬ 
papers,  stressed  that  “Certainty 
of  punishment  is  crime’s  great¬ 
est  deterrent.” 

“In  the  field  of  armed  hold¬ 
ups  of  our  stores  and  markets 
in  Philadelphia,  our  balance 
sheet  for  the  period  Jan.  12, 
1949  to  April  4,  1960,  shows 
the  following  results,”  the  copy 
said.  The  ad  noted  that  every 
participant  of  the  94  hold  ups 
of  Acme  Supermarkets  and 
American  Stores  in  that  period, 
except  for  two  murder  defend¬ 
ants  still  to  be  tried,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison.  There  were 
no  acquittals,  copy  said,  giving 
full  credit  to  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  between  the  store 
management  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Police  Department. 

“We  work  on  the  theory  that, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  the  criminal 


also  reads  his  newspaper  pretty 
thoroughly,”  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  years  ago  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  newspaper  ads  to 
fight  the  underworld. 

There  is  no  set  schedule  as  to 
when,  where,  or  how  frequently 
the  ads  will  appear.  The  food 
chain  has  used  two  types  of  ads ; 
the  “Salute  to  the  Police”  type, 
citing  the  impressive  record  of 
arrests  and  convictions  of  those 
who  have  victimized  the  Acme 
and  American  Stores,  and  used 
on  an  irregular  schedule,  as  a 
reminder  and  deterrent  to  those 
with  short  memories  who  might 
have  an  Acme  hold-up  in  mind; 
and  requests  for  confidential  in¬ 
formation  following  a  crime. 

“These  ‘Confidential  Informa¬ 
tion’  ads  offer  absolutely  fool¬ 
proof  methods  of  communication 
between  an  informant  and  the 
company  security  department 
and  rewards  offered  have  gone 
as  high  as  $7,000  for  some  jobs,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said. 

“We’re  the  only  company  in 
the  country  to  go  after  the  un¬ 
derworld  with  newspaper  ads,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  “The  police 
departments  in  our  trading  area 
agree  that  it’s  paid  off.” 

Campbell  Soup  Offers 
Retailers  Color  Mats 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Campbell  Soup  Company  has 
announced  development  of  a 
new,  full-color  ad  mat  service 
which  will  be  offered  to  retail 
operators  as  a  part  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  annual  summertime  “Soup 
’N  Sandwich”  promotion.  ROP 
mats  for  these  full-color  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  available  free 
to  Campbell  customers  through 
the  ROP  Color  Service  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


*^etter  take 
an  expert! 


•  Contests 
•  Puzzles 
•  Features 


Proven  Promotions  for  Circulation 

Contests  International 

P.  O.  Box  172,  San  Jose,  California 


MAINE'S  BIGGEST  AD7 — Executives  of  Freese's  Departmeet 
Ban9or,  Me.,  are  shown  checking  a  28-page  tabloid  supplement  ekidi 
was  issued  with  the  June  I  Bangor  News.  It  was  largest  ad  evtr  p«k 
lished  by  Freese's.  Shown  (left  to  right);  Andrew  J.  Pease,  Ne*i 
director;  Irving  E.  Bezanson,  Freese's  general  manager;  John  D,  Frsm 
merchandising  manager;  William  A.  l4eese;  Richard  J,  Reilly,  aniitie 
manager;  and  James  A.  Bartlett,  advertising  manager. 


Bigger  Retail  Budgets 


Nearly  seven  out  of  10  re¬ 
tailers  included  in  a  nationwide 
sur\’ey  expect  increases  in  their 
summer  business  over  last  year, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  The  Bureau 
surv’ey  included  188  retailers  in 
83  markets  representing  32 
states  and  Canada.  Sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  retailers  look  for 
increased  business,  21%  expect 
about  the  same  volume  as  in 
1959  and  10%  anticipate  a  sales 
decrease.  The  average  sales  in¬ 
crease  predicted  was  eight  per 
cent  and  the  average  decrease 
was  6.5%. 

Profit  Outlook  Bright 

.4  majority  of  the  merchants 
are  also  optimistic  about  profits 
in  June,  July  and  Augrust:  59% 
expect  an  average  profit  rise  of 
10%;  28%  the  same  profits  as 
last  year;  13%  of  the  retailers 
predict  an  average  summer 
profit  decrease  of  7.5%. 

This  seventh  annual  summer 
retail  business  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  through 
its  member  daily  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Retailers 
surveyed  represented  13  major 
store  classifications,  including 
department,  automotive,  appli¬ 
ance,  furniture,  apparel  and 
food  stores.  Retailers  are  not 
quite  so  optimistic  as  they  were 
in  last  year’s  sur%’ey;  however, 
considerably  more  optimism  is 
shown  than  in  the  two  years 
prior  to  1959. 

90%  in  Papers 

“Past  surveys  indicate  that 
retailers  are  adept  at  forecast¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  sales  for  their 
businesses,”  said  Edward  H. 
Burgeson,  retail  vicepresident 
of  the  Bureau.  “The  1960  survey 
reveals  that  merchants  are 
backing  up  their  optimistic  out¬ 
look  for  summer  with  stepped- 
.  up  advertising  budgets  and 
I  strong  reliance  on  newspapers 


as  their  basic  advertising  medi¬ 
um.  More  than  half  of  the  r. 
tailers  surveyed  are  inTettng 
90%  or  more  of  their  ad  bndf- 
ets  in  newspapers;  more  tkai 
three-quarters  are  allocttiBf 
80%  or  more  to  newspapen.  It 
is  evident  that  these  merchants 
are  relying  on  their  newspaper 
advertising  to  bring  them  the 
sales  increases  they  expect" 

To  help  gain  this  increased 
business,  39%  of  the  retailers 
surveyed  plan  to  increase  their 
ad  budgets  an  average  of  16%, 
while  54%  will  maintain  their 
summer  ad  budgets  at  last 
year’s  level.  Seven  per  cent  ex¬ 
pect  to  decrease  their  ad  bodf- 
ets  for  June,  July  and  August. 
• 

Sets  Record  Drive 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  New  York  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  introduction 
of  a  12-ounce  King-Size  Coo- 
Cola  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area,  and  a  saturation 
advertising  program  (via  Me 
Cann-Marschalk  Co.)  to  launch 
the  sales  campaign. 


Bayles  Named  Cliairmu 

S.  Heagan  Bayles  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  boan 
and  chief  executive  officer  <rf 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  4 
Bayles,  Inc.  Raymond  F.  Sulli¬ 
van,  founder  partner  of  the 
agency  and  chairman,  will  be 
come  founder  chairman. 
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Georgi  Reappointed 

Carl  Georgi  Jr.  of  CampbeU- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Austin 
Brew  of  BBDO,  have  been  n- 
appointed  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  respectively  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  newspaper  coo- 
mittee. 
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Hii  IkSS  : 


Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune 


The  Fresno  Bee 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


The  Indionapolis  Star 
and  News 


Long  Beach  Independent 
and  Press  Telegram 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 
The  Modesto  Bee 


Newark  News 


The  Omaha  World- 
Herold 


Oregon  Journal  (PorHand) 

Phoenix  Republic  , 
and  Gazette 


Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin 


The  Sacramento  Bee 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
ond  Deseret  News 


The  San  Jose  Mercury 
ond  News 


The  Seottle  Times 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press 


Wichita  Eagle 


Bland  sJiifts  and  produc  t  trends  in  2 1  stratefiie  markets 

across  the  country  are  shown  clearly  in  the  market -hy- 
market  comparisons  ol  the  lltFitt  ( 'onsolidated  (’onsumer  Analysis. 

Here’s  a  IdO-pa^e  hook  e.xpressly  designed  to  help  you 
do  husiness  with  utmost  ellectiveness  hy  usin^ 

its  detailed  hrand  and  market  data. 

It's  the  loth  annual  edition  ot  the  ('onsolidated  ('onsumer 
.Analysis,  produced  hy  2 1  great  newspapers,  now  covering  better 

than  lOO  basic  subjects  ranging  trom  groceries  to  girdles. 

'I'o  help  visuali/,e  your  luture  product  potential,  you'll  find 

median  product  u.se  trends  tor  the  past  three  years. 

•And  you’ll  want  to  .see  the  hrand  compari.sons  tor 

individual  product  categories  shown  m  large  and  small 
markets  trom  Khode  Island  to  (’alitornia,  and  out  to  Honolulu. 

'Fhis  l)ook  pm|)oints  important  market  characteristics 
to  help  sales-rninded  companies  reach  peak 
perlormance  with  then  advertising  dollars. 

(let  your  cop\  ot  the  ItXiO  Consolidated  Consumer  .-\nalysis. 
I  he  .‘l.tihO  packed  pages  ot  21  individual  Consumer  .Analysis 

hooks  here  are  digested  into  one  l.’l(»-page 
report  loaded  with  market  ammunition. 

Aour  copy  is  available  trom  the  member  Consumer  .-Xnalvsis 

newspaper  nearest  you.  or  trom  any  one 
ot  the  new.spa})ers’  national  repre.sentatives. 


The  Columbus  Dispatch- 
Citizen  Journal 


Denver  Post 


Chicagu  Daily  News 
and  Sun  Times 


> 
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Hardly  anyone  wears  more  than  one  dress  at  a  time, 
but  seme  people  buy  a  lot  more  clothes  than  others. 
The  direct  way  to  reach  them  is  the  Herald  Tribune: 
"the  market  without  waste".  Of  all  New  York  papers. 


What 

did  you  say 
your  size  was? 


the  Trib  has  the  hiyhest  concentration  of  families  with 
$7,000-and-up  incomes:  the  ones  you  most  easily  sell 
at  a  profit.  No  wonder  the  Trib  carries  the  fourth 
largest  volume  of  general  advertising  of  all  U.  S. 
newspapers.  You  and  your  business  are  missing  plenty 
if  you  don't  advertise  where  the  most  active 
money  is— in  the  New  York 

Hicralb  ^Tribune 


New  York's  Garment  Center  is  the  world's  most 
productive  0.1  of  a  square  mile.  Its  annual  dollar  sales 
equal  the  value  of  all  the  oil  from  Texas  each  year. 

It  occupies  only  18  square  city  blocks... you  can  walk 
around  it  in  half  an  hour...  yet  it  produces  more  dollars 
a  year  than  all  the  world's  gold  mines  in  three  years  I 


New  York's  garment  business  employs  about  250,000 
people.  That's  like  hiring  every  adult  in  Toledo.  Their 
wages  are  close  to  $900,000,000  a  year.  They  work  for 
about  11,000  firms  in  the  New  York  area,  more  than 
all  the  manufacturers  in  Akron,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
Toledo  and  Boston  combined. 


mmm 
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Pay-TV  Bids  For  Interest  Of  Publishers 


Newspaper  publishers  are  ice  within  the  New  York  metro-  week.  The  invitation  came  from 
among  prospective  franchise  politan  area.  Barney  Balaban,  president  of 

participants  in  the  Telemeter  p  •  t  v  Paramount  Pictures  Corpora- 

wired  system  of  paid  television,  tion.  International  Telemeter  is 

Louis  A.  Novins,  president  of  No  price  tag  has  yet  been  put  ^  Paramount  division. 
International  Telemeter  Com-  on  a  franchise.  The  Etobicoke  Mr.  Novins  described  the  suc- 
pany,  said  this  week.  system  is  being  audited  for  cess  achieved  so  far  at  Etobi- 

The  system  now  in  operation  setting-up  costs  for  American  coke  as  “overwhelming”.  Open- 
in  a  Toronto  suburb  permits  operation.  Present  estimates  put  ing  February  26th  with  about 
consumers  to  pay  a  fee  and  se-  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  1,000  customers.  Telemeter  has 
lect  programs  for  home  TV.  Telemeter  paid  TV  service  at  placed  units  in  3,300  homes, 
Mr.  Novins  said  it  was  not  approximately  $100  a  home,  with  an  additional  1,700  await- 
yet  possible  to  determine  just  That  includes  the  wires,  studio  ing  the  installation  of  units, 
what  is  the  “break-even”  point  equipment  for  the  franchise  Etobicoke  has  about  13,000 
or  the  potential  profits  in  the  holders,  and  the  coin  box  selec-  homes. 

new  communications  medium,  tor  unit,  about  the  size  of  a  “We  would  have  considered 

but  that  the  performance  of  the  table  radio  set,  that  is  placed  the  operation  highly  successful 
system  in  Toronto  will  provide  on  top  of  the  subscriber’s  TV  jf  by  next  October  we  had  50% 
a  basis  upon  which  costs  and  set  and  for  which  he  pays  $5.  saturation  of  these  homes”  Mr. 
profits  can  be  ascertained.  The  $100  figure,  Mr.  Novins  Novins  said.  ' 

“We  have  yet  to  receive  a  pointed  out,  compares  with  the 
negative  reaction  from  any  pub-  $500  a  seat  cost  estimated  for  3  Qiannels  in  Use 

lisher  with  whom  we  have  had  building  a  new  motion  picture 

discussions,  and  they  range  theater.  ^  the  thi^^  channels  can 

from  small-town  owners  to  A  though  there  is  nothing  ^  eommunica- 

^up  newspaper  representa-  really  tangible  to  be  bough  yet,  tor,”  giving  community  news  as 
tives,  Mr.  Novins  said  “From  Mr.  Novins  dec  ared  that  “sub-  ^  small  town  daily;  edu- 

the  point  of  view  of  Teleineter,  stantial  interest  in  pay-as-you-  features,  church  pro- 

we  welcome  newspaper  publish-  s^  TV”  has  already  been  ^^ams,  civic  and  community 

ers  as  possible  participants  in  shown  by  ‘  a  great  many”  news-  service  presentations.  In 

local  franchises.  paper  publishers.  Etobicoke,  the  Toronto  Star 

Mr.  Novins  declared  his  com-  He  said  he  was  “pleasantly  supplies  copy  for  newscasts, 
pany  was  not  soliciting  Iran-  surprised’’  by  the  number  of  ,  ,,  ^  ui-  i.  j  i- 

chise  applications  now.  Prob-  publishers  who  took  time  out  to  -Y  *  established  i^licy 

ably  the  next  step  will  be  the  view  the  demonstration  system  Inteimational  Telemeter  Corn- 
establishment  of  Telemeter  serv-  in  New  York  during  ANPA  u^*"**^?  P^y  TV  trans- 


YOUNGEST  of  17  staff  phets^ 
raphers  at  the  Louisville  (Ky.| 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  IS. 
year-old  Larry  Spitier  won  a  fnt- 
jor  award  recently  with  a  TiiMi 
photo-story  of  a  baby's  birth. 


NATION-WIDE 


Gets  Seeman  Account 

A1  Paul  Lefton  Company,  Infci 
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First  Prise-19Se 

■tfNor  A  PuMI*l»*r 
RB8BARCH  AWARDS 
“Continulnv  o* 

■xp*otalloiii||aiMB  rrodnol  Um 
In  DnlnwBiy  Valtoy,  U.S.A.‘* 


W*  Mraak  EdAor  &  ^ibiMwr  for  honoring 
Thn  iNqniror's  roMorch  efforts  dvring  ttw 
post  three  years.  Thb  recogaWon  serves 
os  further  indkotiOB  that  Hm  Inquirer's 
continutng  reseoscb  program  ‘m  fuifUing 
the  needs  of  its  odvertiMrs. 

Sooiy  jaddlMc ■  et  studies  witt  be  issued 
which  wiK  help  odvertisen  to  morket  their 
products  more  efficientfy  in  Delaware 
Volley,  U.S.A.  ^ 

If  yee're  interested  in  the  findings  of 
studies  already  pubiiihed  or  oddilionol 
doto  about  the  Delaware  VoHey  market, 
please  write  to  the  Research  Deportment 
of  The  Phiiodelphia  Inquirer. 


Good  Mornings  begin  with  The  INQUIRER 
for  1,433,000  adult  daily  readers 


PROMOTION 


‘Good  Kids’  Ahead 
In  Yardstick  Report 


On  January  14,  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  HeraM’s  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Eugene  T. 
Martin,  heard  a  civic  club 
speaker  deprecate  the  fact  that 
“newspapers  print  only  what 
happens  to  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.” 

A  week  laUr,  a  teacher  re¬ 
vealed  that  his  students  be¬ 
lieved  that  newspapers  as  well 
all  other  mass  media  did  a 
better  job  of  covering  miscreants 
than  other,  more  wholesome 
aspects  of  juvenile  behavior. 

The  Times  Herald  then 
started  a  day-by-day,  inch-by- 
inch  survey  of  all  news  con¬ 
cerning  children  and  youths 
imder  age  21  appearing  in  its 
columns. 

The  results  show  that  “good 
kid”  stories  outnumber  the  “bad 
kid”  stories  by  a  ratio  of  five- 
to-one,  over  a  four-and-a-half 
month  period.  The  survey  will 
continue  for  one  year  and  the 
results  will  be  published  in  a 
booklet,  “What  Makes  You 
Think  They’re  So  Bad?” 

*  m  * 

POSTMEN'S  FRIENDS 

Most  of  Florida’s  mailmen  had 
reason  to  rejoice  over  a  new 
promotion  staged  by  the  Miami 
Herald  —  except  the  postmen 
delivering  the  Herald. 

The  Herald  began  a  statewide 
search  for  “The  Friendliest 
Mailman”  —  and  the  search 
started  an  avalanche  of  letters. 
First  few  days  of  the  search 
brought  more  than  200  nomina¬ 
tions  a  day.  Letters  averaged 
200  words. 

Two  equal  awards — trophies 
and  $50  savings  bonds — ^will  be 
awarded  to  the  Friendliest  Post¬ 
man  in  Miami  and  one  from 
elsewhere  in  Florida  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Letter  Carriers  in  June. 

*  *  * 

ART  FOR  ARTS  SAKE 

A  group  of  third  graders  from 
Minneapolis’  Kenwood  school 
put  their  coloring  crayons  to 
work  recently  to  portray  their 
impressions  of  what  they  saw 
during  a  tour  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  building. 

Each  youngster  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  wrote  a  description  of 
a  different  phase  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  operation.  Pictures  and 
descriptions  were  then  assembled 
by  the  class  and  pasted  on  a 
piece  of  3  by  8% -feet  wrapping 
paper  as  a  mural  which  was 
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delivered  to  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  public  service  department. 

One  youngster  wrote  the 
following  caption  beneath  his 
drawing  of  a  man  seated  at  a 
desk: 

“John  Cowles  is  president  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune.  The  presi¬ 
dent  makes  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  work.  He  works  in  an  office.” 

«  «  * 

One  of  the  New  York  Mirror’s 
“Youth  Program”  activities  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Stockholm 
Dagens  Nyheter.  It  is  the  an¬ 
nual  art  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
children  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school.  This  year’s  Mirror- 
sponsored  exhibit  is  in  the  lobby 
of  Lever  House  on  Park  Avenue. 
Sixty  selections  from  last  year’s 
are  being  shown  in  the  Kungs- 
hallen,  Stockholm.  The  Mirror’s 
exhibit  here  next  year  will  in¬ 
clude  art  from  Sweden. 

*  *  * 

The  Providence  (R,  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  agrreed  to  pay  the 
costs  of  an  art  exhibit  on  the 
Mall  in  downtown  Providence 
for  artists  peeved  at  an  alleged 
over-emphasis  on  abstract  ex¬ 
pressionism  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Arts  Festival. 

The  new  exhibit,  called  “Other 
Images,”  hung  for  a  week  in 
the  same  tents  as  the  city’s 
second  annual  Arts  Festival 

*  «  * 

WHAT  THEY’RE  THINKING 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public 
opinion  studies  began  last  week 
in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  to 
tell  Floridians  what  their  neigh¬ 
bors  are  thinking. 

The  reports,  based  on  polls 
made  at  the  request  of  the 
Herald  by  the  First  Research 
Corp.  of  Miami,  will  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects — from 
politics  and  taxes  to  legalized 
bingo  and  capital  punishment. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Thomas  F.  Spidell,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal’s  promotion  department 
the  past  five  years  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal’s  travel  and 
public  service  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lucille  Judd,  retired  after 
40  years  with  the  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Milton  Sewell — from  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  to  the  weekly 
Mt.  Airy  (N.  C.)  News. 


PRAISE  for  Jack  LaVriha't  cover¬ 
age  of  labor  news  in  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal  comes  from  none 
other  than  David  J,  McDonald 
(at  right),  president  of  the  Steel¬ 
workers. 


Paper  Rewards 
High  Scholarship 

Toledo 

The  Blade  honored  126  sen¬ 
iors  from  high  schools  in 
Toledo,  northwestern  Ohio  and 
two  southern  Michigan  coun¬ 
ties  at  its  second  annual  schol¬ 
arship  awards  luncheon. 

Each  of  the  students — 76 
girls  and  50  boys — was  pre¬ 
sented  a  trophy  by  the  Blade 
in  recognition  of  academic 
achievement.  The  seniors  were 
selected  by  their  principals 
solely  on  the  basis  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

“We  are  here  to  pay  tribute 
to  scholars  as  schools  and  the 
public  do  to  athletes,”  Don 
Wolfe,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blade,  told  the 
luncheon  guests,  which  included 
the  principals  and  other  school 
administrators  and  educators. 

At  its  first  awards  luncheon 
in  1959,  the  Blade  cited  34  sen¬ 
iors  from  high  schools  in  the 
metropolitan  Toledo  area.  This 
year  the  project  was  enlarged 
to  include  top  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  from  13  other  counties  in 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  area 
as  a  part  of  the  Blade’s  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  125th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

National  News  Page 

Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Middletown  Press,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  is  experimenting 
with  departmentalization  of  na¬ 
tional  news,  particularly  on 
Page  3.  Carl  G.  Johnson,  form¬ 
erly  county  editor,  is  national 
news  editor. 

• 

Going  Some  Place? 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  recently 
published  a  32-page  “Auto  Tour 
Magazine,”  which  included 
stories  and  pictures  on  driving 
in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

EDITOR  St  P 


Box  Score 
On  News  in 
Fat  Edition 

Clevbam 

Many  newspaper  readen  ir 
of  the  opinion  that  more  «)■ 
vertising  means  fewer  storia: 
that  the  bigger  the  paper, 
smaller  the  news  hole. 

In  an  effort  to  dispel  tlm 
illusion,  the  Cleveland  Prtu 
carried  a  box  score  on  P*P 
One  of  its  Home  Editions,  tabn- 
lating  the  editorial  content 

It  was  a  day  on  whidi  the 
Press  was  running  its  capseih 
of  96  pages. 

Here’s  what  it  showed: 

197  News  and  feature  storiei 

131  Pictures,  illustrations  an! 
sketches. 

51  Feature  columns. 

46  Comics. 

7  Editorials. 

'The  tabulation  was  startei 
after  the  first  edition  came  off 
the  presses.  The  first  pages  to 
be  counted  in  that  edition  wew 
those  which  would  not  bs 
changed  in  the  Home  Edition. 

Then,  as  each  of  the  32  make 
over  pages  went  into  the  stereo¬ 
type  room,  they  were  chedud 
for  stories,  features,  pictoies. 
etc.  It  was  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  requiring  some  intensiw 
compilations  by  three  persois 
in  less  than  90  minutes. 

To  avoid  padding  the  news 
story  total,  it  was  decided  to  ia- 
elude  in  the  feature  colomr. 
category  such  daily  collectioiis 
of  news  items  as  “Busy  City’’ 
and  “Busy  World.” 


Double-Header 

PiTTSBOKH 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Prtts 
invited  couples  who  have  been 
married  50  years  or  more  to  i 
Golden  Wedding  Party,  the 
paper  was  swamped  with  re¬ 
quests.  The  Ball  Room  and  the 
Urban  Room  of  the  Penn 
Sheraton  Hotel  were  taken  over 
and  two  separate  parties  ywre 
conducted  on  the  same  nipt 
Some  520  couples  attended. 


Target  Date 

Phoenix,  Ark 
August  15  is  target  date  fw 
beginning  publication  of  t» 
new  daily  newspaper 
Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc.T^ 
company  acquired  a  site  at  ^ 
Washington  and  28th  Streets 
for  $68,000  and  is  acquiring 
printing  equipment.  The  cobh 
pany  is  engag:^  in  a  public 
of  stock. 
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Space-age  Communications 


is  helping  to  create  the 
world-wide  communications 


and  tracking  network  for 
Americans  first  man  into  space 


Another  epoch-making  space  communi¬ 
cations  assignment  was  recently  given  to 
the  Bell  System. 

Because  of  our  experience  in  this  field, 
we  have  been  asked  to  set  up  a  communi¬ 
cation,  telemetry  and  tracking  network 
which  will  girdle  the  globe  and  maintain 
contact  for  Project  Mercury— America’s 
effort  to  put  a  man  into  orbit. 

Western  Electric,  the  Bell  System’s  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  supply  unit,  heads  an  indus¬ 
trial  team  which  will  design  and  build  this 
network  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  all,  18  stations  around  the  world  are 
being  constructed  for  the  network,  using 
existing  radar  and  communication  facilities 
where  possible.  The  network’s  mission:  to 
track  and  monitor  the  flight  of  the  space 
capsule,  transmit  signals  to  its  operating 
instruments,  and  provide  a  dependable  voice 
channel  between  the  astronaut  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  earth. 

Creating  communications  systems  for 
the  space  era  which  are  as  reliable  as  man 
can  make  them  is 
familiar  work  for 
the  Bell  System. 

It’s  a  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
telephone  system 
which  serves  you 
so  well  today,  and 
will  serve  you  still 
better  in  the  future. 


KKCVf 


An  artist’s  conception  of  the  astronmit’s  capsule  in  orbit 


Project  Mereurn  epaee  eaptui* 


Black  lines  represent  expected  orbits  of  the  astronaut’s  capsule. 
Project  Mercury  ground  stations  will  be  close  to  the  orbital  path 


Obituary 

Isabel  Dingman 

London,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Dingman,  widow 
of  J.  J.  Dingman,  former  editor 
of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  died 
here  May  18.  A  former  news¬ 
paperwoman,  Mrs.  Dingman  was 
retired  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Robert  L.  Kincaid,  67 

Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens  News  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Middles¬ 
boro  Daily  News,  died  May  21. 
He  was  67.  Dr.  Kincaid  was  also 
president-emeritus  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

• 

Aldo  Forte,  50,  for  many 
years  with  United  Press  in 
Europe;  May  23. 

«  «  * 

Fred  M.  Knight,  54,  director 
of  public  relations.  Northeast 
Airlines;  May  23.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  a  newspaperman  with  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

*  *  « 

Leo  Casey,  60,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  New  York  City 

Transit  Authority;  recently.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  the  New  York 
Graphic,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  New  York  Daily 
News. 

*  m  * 

Randolph  B.  Fajen,  53,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Hartsdale  (N.  Y.)  News;  May 


Henry  (Kenny)  Clark 

Chicago 

Henry  K.  (Kenny)  Clark,  84, 
longtime  newspaper  advertising 
representative  here,  died  May 
21  at  LaGrange,  Ill.  For  many 
years  he  was  associated  with 
the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company. 
From  1946  until  his  retirement, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  sales 
staff  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc. 


Col 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


Halsey  Brown  Leiavitt,  81, 
former  editor  and  co-owner, 
Havana  (Cuba)  Daily  Post, 
and  founder  of  La  Ultima  Hora, 
Havana  Spanish-language  news¬ 
paper;  May  26. 

"LIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 
something  and  who  have 
the  money  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  I 


Joseph  W.  Bacon 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Worth  Bacon,  60,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  for  community 
service  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Jotimal  and  Sentinel,  who  for 
many  years  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  died  May  23 
after  a  heart  attack. 


Clyde  S.  Benham 

Chicago 

Clyde  S.  Benham,  73,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  here 
May  31.  During  50  years  with 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Benham  was 
also  auto  advertising  manager 
and  at  the  time  of  death  was 
manager  of  mail  order  adver¬ 
tising. 

Clarence  H.  Frey 

Logan,  W.  Va. 

Clarence  Hunter  Frey,  65, 
publisher  of  the  Logan  Banner, 
died  May  24.  A  loan  of  $500 
from  his  father  was  his  down 
payment  on  the  semi-weekly 
Banner  in  1921.  At  his  death 
he  was  also  a  partner  in  a  radio 
station  and  owned  an  office 
supply  business. 

*  *  « 

A.  J.  Binnie,  79,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Montreal 
(Ont.)  Star;  May  19. 


Arthur  F.  Keilbach,  73, 
former  treasurer  and  business 
manager,  Utica  N ewspapers ; 
May  25. 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
IbEFORE  the  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

?1  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  Yory,  Chicago,  S' n  tranciscb. 
107  William  17SW  100  Bush 

St  tacKson  Ct. 
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'k  if  ir  if  if  it 
Strength  of  Short  Words 

rites  H.  Phelps  Gates,  circulation  manager,  Christin 
^  Science  Monitor:  “Your  column  has  most  zealous  readen 
I’ve  had  queries  from  all  over  the  country  about  the  brief  quotf 
you  used  in  the  April  16  issue.  But  somebody  tinkered  with  tiit 
original  copy.  ‘Tickle,’  a  two-syllable  word,  crept  in,  as  well  is 
some  other  phrases  that  weren’t  mine.” 

Here’s  the  original  one-syllable-word  essay  by  Mr.  Gates,  is 
it  appeared  in  his  newspaper  in  1948  and  later  as  a  chapter  in 
his  book,  “You  KNOW  You  Can  Write”: 

There  is  strength  and  force  in  short  words,  words  that  Kl«ts 
boom,  throb  and  thun^t,  clank  and  chime,  hiss  and  biui 
zoom.  There  is  grar«  and  charm  in  short  words,  too,  in  wonh  like 
lull  and  hush  and  purr.  There  are  short  lush  words  like 
muck  and  drench ;  and  short  dry  ones  like  crisp,  parch  and  hwi 

Some  who  write  like  long  words  that  plumb  the  dcptlu  d 
tongues  long  dead.  I  have  no  brief  for  those  who  press  their  poMi 
with  rich-hued  six-part  words;  but,  for  the  sheer  fun  of  H,  pn 
me  words  that  work  hard  at  their  job,  that  pry  and  push,  that  ahili 
and  hack,  that  cut  and  clip,  that  chip  and  saw. 

Words  are  fun  to  fuss  wdth,  to  sitir  and  mix,  and  make  work  fw 
you;  and,  for  the  sake  of  just  plain  talk,  let's  see  how  a  sqnihlkt 
this  would  strum  the  ear^strings  if  scribed  in  words  of  jnit  oat 
syl — in  words  of  just  one  sound. 

To  write  in  such  a  style  is  a  trick,  you  say?  Of  course;  hot,  tka. 
a  trick  worth  while  if  it  but  proves  short  words  as  pearls  of  pritt, 
but  free  for  the  use. 

In  the  crafts  of  men  who  write  are  to  be  found  two  groopi  d 
late  whicdi  have  done  much  to  make  short  words  rich  and  Mna( 
and  to  bring  new  ones  to  use.  In  the  news  room,  those  men  wke 
sit  around  the  “U”  to  cram  and  squeeze  the  day’s  grist  down  to 
tight  lines  of  type  are  the  best  friends  short  wor^  ever  had.  Tkc 
desk  men’s  stock  in  trade  is  short  words;  and,  when  the  “en”  qwi  I 
count  of  a  line  is  twelve,  how  apt  are  words  like  probe,  and  qsii. 
bid  and  nod,  put  and  take.  Of  course,  some  of  the  words  ike 
coin  to  make  a  news  break  fit  their  type  drop  by  the  way  wkn 
the  need  has  passed,  but  more  live  on  and  find  a  good  place  k 
our  tongue. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  “ad”  men— liow  they  love  the  five-  sad 
ten-rent  words  as  tools  to  sell!  Their  pleas  are  to  the  taste,  ikt 
sight,  the  touch,  the  smell.  For  them,  words  are  a  force  to  baild 
great  names  in  food  and  soap  and  cars,  to  bring  out  throngs  ts 
stores  to  buy,  to  spark  the  urge  to  use  a  host  of  goods. 

“Work  horse”  words  know  how  to  sell.  Scan  the  best  sales  job 
in  print  and  you’ll  find  them  rich  in  short  words  that  tease  tkc 
taste,  make  glad  the  eye,  whet  the  nose,  and  please  the  ear.  There'i 
nip,  twang,  bite  and  tang  in  short  sales  words.  TTiey’re  sweet,  sosr. 
tart  or  dry,  as  the  need  be.  There  are  words  you  can  hear  like  ifc 
swish  of  silk,  soft  words  with  the  feel  of  swan’s-down,  words  wkk 
a  smell  like  musk,  smoke,  cheese,  mint  and  rose  -all  of  tbcB 
good  sales  tools.  Yet,  oft  as  not  in  talk  or  script,  we’ll  force  theuc 
of  some  long,  hard  word  and  with  it  blunt  the  keen  edge  and  dill 
the  sharp  point  of  what  we  want  to  say. 

There  will  be  those  who  scoff  and  scorn  the  thought  of  snchi 
piece  as  this.  They’ll  cite  this  style  as  proof  that  long  words  hsw 
their  place.  Tlial’s  true  they  do. 

iVot  So  Tortoise-Like 

Gustave  Flaubert,  the  critics  say. 

For  the  right  word  would  grope  all  day; 

I  know  no  newsmen  who  would  care 
To  grope  as  long  as  did  Flaubert. 

— Tom  Pease 

.  .  .  Merton  T.  Akers,  retired  UPI  executive,  who  is  writing  * 
weekly  series  on  “This  Was  the  Civil  War”  for  the  news  service 
for  the  war’s  lOOth  anniversary  years,  has  had  that  conflict  as 
his  hobby  for  years  and  has  assembled  a  library  of  severil 
thousand  volumes  on  this  subject  and  he’s  an  active  meralw 
of  our  New  York  Civil  War  Round  Table. 

—“First  class  American  newspapers  are  consistently^  the 
responsible,  the  most  thorough,  and  miist  i-onslructively  influetoW 
in  the  world,”  proclaimed  Punch,  British  magaziniN  after  a  siaa? 
of  U.  S.  newspapers. 
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New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  Cuts  Costs 
of  Interstate  Highways... Means  More  Money 
for  Local  and  Farm-to-Market  Roads 


Gives  You  Better  Roads  Here! 


This  is  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement.  11  provides  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  design. 


.  IVi"  Asphalt 
^  Surface  Course 


H  2^'  Asphalt 
"  Binder  Course 


n  4'  Asphalt 
”  Base  Course 


When  Interstate  highways  are  built  with  new  DEEP 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement,  there  are  important  savings 
in  your  tax  dollars.  (Paving  costs  alone  are  up  to  50%  less,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  often  lower  too!) 

These  savings  can  be  put  to  use  building  and  improving 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads  so  important  to  you. 

To  have  all  the  facts,  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet.  Apply  the  Big  "Brake"  on  Road  Taxes. 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 

L _ 


H  6'  Subbase  Course  with 
Asphalt  Prime  Coat 


P  Subgrade  Soil  or 
^  Improved  Subgrade 


GEORGE  DRAUT 
First  Award 
for  Editorials 


HANS  KNIGHT 
First  Place 

for  News  Feature  Story 


JOHN  SCOTZIN 
First  Place  Award 
for  Government  News  Story 


As  Judged  By  Our  Peers  ....  FOI 


More  of  our  Editorial  Staff  won  awards  than  any  other  Nc 
the  newspapers  for  outstanding  public  service  in  its  “People 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Univeiatr, 
of-statc  newspapers. 


HARRISBU 


JOHN  TRAVERS 
First  Award 
in  Spot  Sports  Story 


PAUL  BEERS 
Second  Award 
in  News  Feature  Series 


TOM  LEASK 
First  Place 
Spot  News  Picture 


E  SECOND  Successive  YEAR 

a  ^ueefti&takeA  WiHHet4 


r  Net  I  addition  an  award  (or  page  one  make-up  and  an  award  to 
opkl  book  drive  for  Asia.  Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
nitr.  ail  Society  Newspaper  Editors.  Judged  by  Editors  of  out- 

\  flAon  People  In  The  Wo7'ld  Live  Here! 

SUNDAY— 151,167 

^^ttionally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


Vera  Hahn,  fashion  editor,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  goes  to 
Dallas  July  18  where  she  will  co¬ 
operate  with  Fairchild  staffers  in 
covering  the  Dallas  Furniture  Mar¬ 
ket  openings  there  that  week. 


“What  Makes  Shopping  Centers 
Tick,”  the  110-part  series  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Feinberg  that  appeared  in 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  is  now 
available  in  booklet  form  at  $2.50 
a  copy.  The  booklet,  published  by 
Fairchild’s  Business  Book  Divi¬ 
sion,  covers  exhaustively  every 
phase  of  center  operations  —  past, 
present  and  future — plus  effect  of 
these  retail  developments  on  down¬ 
town,  neighborhoW  and  long  es¬ 
tablished  suburban  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Morton  Stark,  news  editor,  and 
John  Leaman,  editor  of  Perish¬ 
ables,  SUPERMARKET  NEWS, 
were  guest  speakers  at  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Cooperative  Managers  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Henry 
Hudson  Hotel,  New  York,  on  June 
6.  Mr.  Stark  discussed  non-foods, 
and  Mr.  Leaman,  bakery  and  deli¬ 
catessen. 


Emery  P.  Laskey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD,  left  June  10  for  an  eight 
weeks’  trip  to  Europe  where  he 
will  visit  advertisers  and  prospects 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  Switzerland  and 
Great  Britain,  accompanied  by 
Fairchild  sales  representatives  in 
those  countries. 


Loula  Rogers,  editor  of  the  utili¬ 
ties  and  work  clothes  section  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  and 
Murray  Wyche,  Fairchild  bureau 
chief  in  Atlanta,  will  converge  in 
Memphis,  July  ISth,  to  cover  the 
Southern  Garment  Manufacturers 
Association  convention  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  Hotel  there,  July  18-22. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  has  been 
given  a  special  award  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  by  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  (Rome-Utica  Section), 
for  “outstanding  public  service  to 
the  electronic  sciences.” 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nowt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


'  Knecht  Retires 
From  Cartooning 

Evansville,  Ind.  1 

Karl  Kae  Knecht  has  retired  ( 
i  after  54  years  at  the  drawing 
1  board  of  the  Evansville  Courier. 

\  Mr.  Knecht,  who  estimates  he 
j  has  drawn  18,000  cartoons,  has  ■ 
j  been  named  cartoonist  “emeri- 
i  tus”  by  Publisher  Robert  C.  En- 
low  and  Editor  Earl  Shaw,  He 
will  from  time  to  time  do  a  car- 
'  toon  as  the  occasion  warrants 
I  one  by  him,  or  until  they  take 
I  on  a  successor. 

Mr.  Knecht  continues  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  a  post  he  has  held  since 
1922. 

The  first  of  his  daily  car- 
!  toons  appeared  in  the  Courier 
I  in  1906,  and,  in  addition,  he  was 
j  Courier  drama  editor  from  1908 
j  to  1932,  and  the  paper’s  first 
news  photographer  in  1917. 

Mr.  Knecht’s  last  regular  car¬ 
toon  appeared  on  the  front  page 
I  of  the  Courier  on  June  1. 

• 

Karl  H.  Purnell,  reporter, 
i  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  —  to 
I  administrative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Douglas  H.  Elliott, 
j  with  headquarters  at  Chambers- 
j  burg,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Gaixagher,  editor 
and  publisher,  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Citizen — honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  St. 
Anselm’s  College. 

I  *  •  ♦ 

I  Dale  Basye  —  to  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News  copy 
desk  on  release  from  the  Air 
Force. 

*  *  * 

1  Julian  Granger,  former 
I  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen- 
I  tinel  reporter — to  press  relations 
I  supervisor  for  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver’s  campaign  for  re- 
1  election. 

!  *  .  * 

i  John  B.  Oakes,  New  York 
j  Times  editorial  board — recipient 
'  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree,  University  of  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president 
of  Stauffer  Publications,  Topeka 
'  — honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
j  Laws  from  Baker  University. 

Claudia  Poff  —  to  society 
desk,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News.  Dan  Klepper, 
Express  and  News  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  —  named  “Outdoorsman  of 
the  Year”  by  the  San  Antonio 

,  Anglers  Club. 

«  *  * 

William  H.  Wingfield,  form¬ 
erly  farm  editor,  Madera 
\  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune — to  city 

\  desk,  Ontario-Upland  (Calif.) 

Daily  Report. 


personal 


Hall  -4gain  Heads 
Chicago  Publishers 

Chicago 

Arthur  E.  Hall,  Chicago  Daily 
News  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Other  officers  re¬ 
elected  were: 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago 
Tribune  business  manager,  vice- 
president;  Donald  J.  Walsh, 
Chicago’s  American  business 
manager,  treasurer;  and  John 
O’Keefe,  secretary. 

Stewart  D.  Owen,  Tribune 
night  managing  editor,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago.  Other 
officers  renamed  were  Harry 
Reutlinger,  American  Sunday 
editor,  vicepresident;  John 
O’Keefe,  secretary;  and  Isaac 
Gershman,  general  manager  and 
treasurer.  Tom  Collins,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  was 
elected  a  director  and  Karin 
Walsh,  Sun-Times  city  editor, 
was  renamed  a  director. 


Everett  J.  Landers,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  (Central  Jersey  bureau, 
Plainfield,  for  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  —  to  executive  director. 
New  Jersey  Civil  War  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission,  Trenton. 


Norman  D.  Christensik 

formerly  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Neun-Jy^ 
press  officer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Information  Office  at  Bai- 
boa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

*  *  * 

A.  E.  P.  W ALL  —  managiif 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Hik 
(Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald,  sim- 
ceeding  Harry  F.  Buckbah, 
resigned.  Lester  F.  Carpewih 
business  manager— resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1. 

•  *  * 

M.  M.  Bartlebaugh  —  fna 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  to 
advertising  manager  of  tke 
W ilkes-Barre  Record  and  TfiMi. 
Leader  Evening  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  A.  Crawley,  retiied. 
Kermit  E.  Griffiths — from  dis¬ 
play  staff  to  retail  ad  manager. 
John  G.  Meian — from  dispiaj 
staff  to  classified  advertiai^ 
manager,  succeeding  Edww 
NEa.soN,  retired. 

• 

In  Sociology  Job 

Chicago 

Edward  A.  Marciniak,  49- 
year-old  siociologist,  is  resign¬ 
ing  as  an  international  viw- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  be  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Relations.  He 
will  direct  a  staff  of  29. 


ON  ELECTRONIC  HIGHWAY— Five  newsmen  above  are  infarvi**iH 
engineer  George  W.  Gray  (back  fo  camera)  in  a  car  without  a  itearM 
wheel  in  the  first  demonstration  of  RCA's  electronic  highway  *T*jj 
In  the  car  are:  Joseph  Ingraham,  New  York  Times;  Scott  Schmsiei 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Bill  Collins,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  and 
Lauchenbruch,  Television  Digest;  and  standing,  H.  D.  "Doc”  puigg. 
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Uwyer-Novelisl  Mic^  R.  McEvoy.  former 

„  j  .  city  editor  and  columnist,  Mo- 

Heads  INev^S  Agency  bile  (Ala.)  Register— to  sales 

The  election  of  Eleazar  Lip-  manag^er  for  Sea-Land  Service, 
sky,  attorney  and  novelist,  as  Inc.,  a  trailership  business, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Tele-  *  *  * 

^aphic  Affency,  was  announced  Warren  C.  Brainou),  adver- 
May  30  by  Louis  P.  Rocker,  out-  tising  manager,  Southington 
going  president.  Mr.  Rocker,  (Conn.)  News — to  assistant  to 
who  served  as  president  for  nine  the  publisher,  Nashua  (N.  H.) 
years,  will  remain  a  member  of  Telegraph. 
the  JTA  Board  of  Directors.  *  ♦  » 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic  Ben  H.  Potter,  editor  and  co- 
Agency,  an  American  non-profit  publisher.  Rock  Island  (111.)^ 
corporation,  specializes  in  cover¬ 
age  of  news  of  Jewish  interest. 

It  was  established  in  1917. 


Argus  —  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Augustana 
College. 

Mr.  Lipsky  has  been  associ- 

1  I  ated  with  the  agency  in  legal  “PiaiSH”  Rohrer,  sports  desk, 

^  and  other  advisory  capacities  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  —  to 

..  for  years.  sports  editor.  Defiance  (Ohio) 

t  V  y-  News. 

..  Jerry  Rombacii,  Granite  City 

Press  Record — to  Cape  David  C.  Adams,  Flint 
Giradeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Mis-  (Mich.)  Journal  —  to  sports- 
sourian.  yrriter,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 

Uj  Bill  —  from 

Army  duty  to  news 
Gouvemeur 

John  Stanton,  former  night 

lAKE-^uanita  Greene,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald's  au-  RALPH  D.  “Ben"  Laime  —  news  editor  and  more  recently 
affairs,  loses  no  time  to  update  her  story  on  the  Chilean  from  Miami  University,  Ohio,  to  feature  editor,  has  been  named 
Dps  her  portable  typewriter  on  an  oil  drum  at  Santiago  city  desk,  IndifiTiapolis  (Ind.)  assistant  mana^in^  editor  of 
•tes  a  dispatch  about  a  new  volcano  while  tremors  Times.  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 

still  shake  the  country.  *  *  *  began  newspaper  work  more 

Edward  H.  Jenison,  publisher  than  25  years  ago  and  came  to 
Given  Jeffrey  Reynolds,  sports  Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News — to  the  Daily  News  15  years  ago  as 

I  desk,  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun  state  director  of  finance.  copy  editor. 

**•  Tattler — to  city  hall  and  police 

Los  Angeles  beats,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 

Town  News. 


Assistant  ME 


Les  Wagner  of  the  Mirror- 
Son,  Jack  Keating  of  the  Ex- 
tmker  and  Frank  Elmquist  of 
the  Herald  &  Express  won  the 
top  reporting  and  writing  honors 
rt  the  annual  Matrix  Table  Donthan  (Ala.)  Eagle. 

Awards  dinner  May  20.  *o.  *  *  . 

The  competition  for  Southern  William  Strand  — 

Cilifomia  reporters  is  spon-  iV^w-swccfc  magazine’s  New  York 
sored  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  with  to  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 

the  cooperation  of  the  Los  An-  Kelly, 

Ntt  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  formerly  head  of  the  St.  J^eph 
"flitioTi  bureau,  South  Btnd  (Ind.)  i  Tto- 

Mr.  Wagner  won  first  prize  in  to^the  S-T  staff, 

th^ews  division  metropolitan  JiEsmK,  Long  Beach 

^pers,  with  his  account  of  ^  Independent,  Press- 

Telegram  reporter  -  to  radio 
f A  and  television  editor,  succeeding 

Tit  I- Ted  Krec,  now  in  public  rela- 

«  with  his  crusading  series  Lo^ 

2Jing  laxity  in  the  county  s  SANDERS-retumed 

to  Independent  city  staff  from 
*«  first  in  the  feature  division  ^  (Calif.)  Examiner 

/  n  heat  in  Orange  County.  Jack 

^  Knight  for  a  Day  (or  weinberg.  formerly  St.  Paul 

T,  *L  .  (Minn.)  Dispatch — to  Independ- 

In  the  non-metropohtan  daily  '  .  ■'  ,  ^ 

•Imsion  Steve  Sullivan  of  the  ^  *'  *  * 

Snta  Barbara  News-Press  was  WliJ-lAM  \V.  Ahlstrom  ,form- 

»«w«  winner.  The  feature  prize  er  managing  editor  of  the  New 
^won  by  Bert  Resnick  of  the  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  — 
9  Beach  Press-Telegram.  city  editor  of  the  Geneva 

iB  the  community  weekly  news  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY  ?  ^ 


Subscription 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don’t  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City  . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


Personals 


{Continued  from  page  43) 

Beverly  Gray,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail  —  a  $250  prize 
from  the  British  Columbia  De¬ 
partment  of  Recreation  for  a 
travel  story  on  B.  C. 

*  «  « 

Al  Altwbgg — from  business 
writer  to  business  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  succeeding  Ken 
Hand,  resigned. 

4>  *  * 

Ervin  T.  Melton,  formerly 
a  reporter  with  Malboro  (S.  C.) 
Herald — to  news  manager,  WBT 
and  WBTV,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  «  * 

Catherine  M.  Lynch,  society 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  and  Paul  F.  Hoye, 
staff  reporter,  Evening  Bulletin 
— married. 

♦  *  • 

Miss  Ethel  Boros,  former 
music  critic,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  as  a  music  writer, 
replacing  Mrs.  Rena  Holtcamp, 
who  has  retired. 

• 

To  Political  Beat 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

A  Mount  Holyoke  College  sen¬ 
ior,  Virginia  West,  has  been 
awarded  the  Minnie  Ryan 
Dwight  Prize  for  excellence  in 
journalistic  writing.  She  will 
cover  both  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  this  summer  for  the 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record. 

• 

Financial  Editor 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  F.  Bauer  Jr.,  51,  a 
newsman  more  than  30  years 
and  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Times  staff  for  20  years,  has 
been  named  financial  editor, 
succeeding  Irving  S.  Copeland, 
resigrned.  Prior  to  his  new  post, 
Mr.  Bauer  had  been  on  the  copy 
desk. 


Jorge  Bravo  of  UPI 
Will  Manage  lAPA 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Jorge  Bravo, 
Chilean  newspaperman,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lAPA  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  said 
Mr.  Bravo  would  begin  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  Aug.  1  and 
would  become  manager  around 
Nov.  1.  He  will  take  the  place  of 
James  B.  Canel,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Bravo  is  night  editor  of 
the  UPI  Latin  American  serv’- 
ice  in  New  York.  Before  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of 
Concepcion  in  1932,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  cable 
editor  of  La  Patria,  of  Concep¬ 
cion.  His  service  with  UPI  be¬ 
gan  in  1936  when  he  became  a 
translator  at  the  Santiago  bu- 


MORE  LIGHT  on  juvenile  delinquents  is  the  goal  of  Missouri  tditen 
and  publishers  in  voting  to  seek  revision  of  the  state  code  which  skitUi 
young  criminals.  Pictured  at  the  Missouri  Associated  Press  meetisf 
were:  Left  to  right — Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gantts 
an  AP  director;  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Lang  Regan! 
Joplin  Globe,  chairman;  Charles  E.  Pierson,  St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
and  Lou  Kramp,  AP  executive. 


Fred  W.  Luigart  Jr.,  editor,  Third  Generation 
Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald — named 
chief  of  the  Louisville  Courier-  Toronto 

Journal’s  East  Kentucky  Bu-  Michael  Clifford  Sifton  hat 
reau.  elected  president  of  the 

*  *  •  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  wA 

Bill  Dunn — from  copy  desk,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  succeeding  his  father,  Clifford 
to  technical  liaison  service  of  Sifton,  who  has  been  elected 
the  Army  Engineers.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 

*  *  •  two  papers.  Michael  Sifton  is  the 

William  Bole  —  copy  desk,  third  generation  to  head  these 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  —  to  newspapers. 

State  Wide  Jury  Verdicts  Pub-  • 

lishing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Wins  Cash  and  Job 


Breeze  Heads  AP 
Qf  Utah-Idaho 

Ogden,  Utah 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  general 

manager  of  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  was  elected 

chairman  of  the  Utah-Idaho  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  here 
May  27-28.  He  succeeds  William 
Johnston  of  the  Lewiston 

(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

The  Lewiston  Tribune  won 
the  annual  award  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  news  reporting. 

Awards  in  the  photo  contest 
were  announced  as  follows: 

Spot  news  —  Paul  Pavlos, 
Spokane  Chronicle;  Sports  — 
Borge  Andersen,  ScUt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  ;  Feature — Frank  Parker, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review ;  Se¬ 
quence  —  John  Eaton,  Twin 
Falls  Times-News. 

• 

WU.LIAM  J.  Kiedaisch — from 
assistant  feature  editor  to  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  John  Stan¬ 
ton,  promoted  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Harry  W. 
SCHAUDT,  assistant  telegraph 
editor — to  assistant  feature  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Amstein  —  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  succeeding 
James  Urbanski,  now  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  P.  O’Keefe,  former 
manager  of  sales  promotion  and 
merchandising  for  Rival  Pack¬ 
ing  Company — to  marketing  di¬ 
vision,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
advertising  department. 


lishing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Wins  Cash  and  Job 

Dwain  Hanson!  manager,  .  Checkett,  21,  joui^- 

UPI’s  Washington  state  capital  Bonavrature 

bureau,  Olympia  -  to  Weyer-  University,  has  been  named  the 

haeuser  Ck).,  Tacoma,  as  public  °  ® 

information  representative.  a  ■  l  T  v"" 

ceive  $500  and  a  job  on  the  New 

•  York  Journal- American  staff. 

Ghost  Story  for  TV  • 

^  .  ,  John  F.  Nebshiam,  telegraph 

Uittle  Rock,  Ark.  editor  —  appointed  assistant 
Mrs.  Roberta  Martin,  editor  of  managing  editor  of  the  Ro- 
the  Arkansas  Democrats  Sun-  diester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
day  Magazine,  has  been  notified  chronicle. 
that  her  script,  “If  You  See  "  *  *  * 

Nellie,’’  which  pertains  to  an  E.  Jones,  a  former  pm 

Arkansas  ghost  story,  has  been  motion  director  of  the  Philadtl- 


selected  for  a  national  television 
show,  “Alcoa  Presents.’’ 

Assigned  to  Alaska 


phia  (Pa.)  Daily  News — named 
editor-general  manager  of  the 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.  C.)  News. 


reporter  for  Chi- 

Ward  T.  Sims  of  the  Seattle  capo  (Ill.)  American  for  sii 
Associated  Press  staff  has  been  years  and  previously  with  In- 
appointed  correspondent  at  ternational  News  Service  and  i 
Juneau,  Alaska,  by  Frank  J.  former  Fullbright  scholar  in 
Starzel,  AP  general  manager.  India  —  to  Chicago  bureau  of 
Mr.  Sims  succeeds  William  J.  Newsweek  magazine. 

Tobin  who  is  assuming  news  •  ♦  * 

and  administrative  duties  at  Isaac  Gershman,  managing 

Baltimore.  editor  of  the  Citv  News  Bureau 


Isaac  Gershman,  managing 
editor  of  the  City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago — chosen  “Press  Vet¬ 
eran  of  I960’’  by  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association. 


«r  t  t  rs  »  ®i*an  of  19eu"  by  tne  Lnicagw 

Last  of  Outlaws  Press  Veterans  Association. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  *  •  • 

Vera  Williams,  Independent,  Don  Muhm — from  farm  e^ 
Press-Telegram  feature  writer,  tor,  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Worlir 
has  written  a  biographical  novel  Herald  to  farm  editor,  Dtt 
about  “Al  Jennings,  Last  of  the  Moines  (la.)  Register.  Dali 
Outlaws,”  which  will  be  pub-  Ohrtman,  livestock  report^ 
lished  in  the  fall  by  Western-  to  farm  editor,  Omaha  World- 
lore  Press  of  Los  Angeles.  Herald. 
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Expressway  without 
a  traffic  jam 


It’s  218,000  miles  long  and 
it  didn’t  cost  you  a  cent  in 
taxes.  With  only  two  sets  of  track, 
a  railroad  expressway  can  handle 
the  traffic  of  twenty  four-lane  high¬ 
ways  built  with  public  funds. 

Truck  trailers  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  are  deserting  crowded 
highways  for  this  steel  expressway. 
More  and  more,  standardized  vans 
and  containers  interchangeable 
with  other  forms  of  transport  are 
riding  the  rails  “piggy back”... bring¬ 
ing  you  the  things  you  need,  the 
things  you  buy. 

Piggyback  is  a  spectacularly  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  the  forward 
thinking  on  the  railroads  today. 
This  is  railroad  progress  that  bene¬ 
fits  everyone  — for  we’ll  need  rail¬ 
roads  more  than  ever  in  the  boom 
years  ahead. 

That’s  why  an  enlightened  public 
policy,  giving  railroads  equal  op¬ 
portunity  with  competing  forms 
of  transportation,  is  in  everyone’s 
interest.  America’s  railroads  —  the 
lifeline  of  the  nation  —  are  the  main 
line  to  your  future. 


RAILROADS 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Points  About  Libel 
In  Recent  Decisions 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  MERE  MISTAKE 

An  action  against  Long  Island 
Newsday,  charging  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  mistake,  explained 
later  as  an  error,  was  libel,  has 
been  dismissed  by  an  appellate 
court  on  the  ground  that  the 
published  item  was  nothing  more 
than  carelessness.  (196  N.Y.S2d 
787) 

After  publishing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Warehouse  Willy,  Inc., 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  bankrupt 
stock,  Newsday  printed  this 
statement,  “Correction.  In  the 
January  8  issue  of  Newsday  an 
advertisement  by  Warehouse 
Willy  stated  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  stock  of 
Northport  Hardware  through 
the  bankruptcy  court.  Northport 
Hardware  Co.,  Inc.,  of  North- 
port,  has  not  sold  its  stock  to 
anyone,  has  never  been  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  is  a  long  established, 
going  concern.  Warehouse  Willy 
mistakenly  inserted  the  name  of 
Northport  Hardware  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  submitted  to  us.” 

“BY  INNUENDO” 

By  innuendo  in  the  action 
brought  against  Newsday  for 
libel,  Warehouse  Willy  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  the  state¬ 
ment  charged  the  advertiser 
with  false  advertising  and  the 
imputation  of  dishonesty. 

The  court  said,  “Considered 
fairly  and  naturally,  the  state¬ 
ment  merely  asserts  that  the 
advertiser  on  one  occasion  mis¬ 
takenly  inserted  a  wrong  name 
in  advertising  copy.  The  word 
mistake  has  been  defined  as  ‘An 
apprehending  wrongly;  a  mis¬ 
conception;  a  misunderstanding; 
a  fault  in  opinion  or  judgment; 
an  unintentional  error.’  It  clear- 
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ly  does  not  connote  a  meaning 
of  dishonesty. 

“At  best  it  does  no  more  than 
charge  the  advertiser  with  being 
careless  on  one  occasion.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  care¬ 
lessness  pertains  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  advertiser  operated 
its  retail  business.  The  state¬ 
ment  clearly  does  not  injure  the 
advertiser’s  business  reputation 
and  damage  its  credit  standing. 
Therefore  a  necessary  element 
of  an  action  for  libel  against  a 
corporation  is  missing.” 

«  *  * 

WIRE  COPY 

An  action  for  libel  against 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for 
the  publication  of  an  incorrect 
dispatch  has  been  dismissed  by 
the  Florida  appellate  court.  (119 
So.  2d  85) 

The  news  item,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  had  upheld  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  license  of  a  real 
estate  broker,  had  been  received 
by  the  newspaper  from  one  wire 
service  and  published  with  in¬ 
significant  changes.  Shortly 
after  the  first  edition,  a  correct 
dispatch  had  been  received  from 
the  second  wire  service.  And  10 
days  later,  the  first  news  agen¬ 
cy  sent  a  correction  which  was 
published  along  with  a  retrac¬ 
tion. 

The  appellate  court  said:  “We 
hold  therefore  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  for  libel  predicated  upon  the 
alleged  publication  of  a  false 
news  dispatch,  as  to  which 
neither  the  publisher  nor  his 
agents  may  be  regarded  as  the 
author,  must  show  either  wan¬ 
tonness,  recklessness  or  care¬ 
lessness  in  its  publication  in 
order  to  set  up  a  good  cause  of 
action.” 

*  *  * 

HAIR’S  BREADTH 

Dismissal  of  a  suit  against 
the  publisher  of  Life  of  Niles 
(Ill.)  Township  and  Edward  F. 
Ream  Jr.,  brought  in  Illinois 
by  Henry  Proesel,  has  been  set 
aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered 
on  the  ground  that  the  story 
!  was  but  a  “hair’s  breadth  from 
being  libelous  as  a  matter  of 
law.”  (165  N.E.2d  352) 

The  story  referred  to  “the 
poor  judgment  exhibited  by 
Proesel  and  some  of  his  cohorts 
and  their  inept  manner  of  han¬ 


dling  some  recent  personnel  and 
zoning  problems,”  and  stated 
that  “Nearly  $100,000  in  bonds 
to  be  paid  for  by  higher  water 
rates,  were  sold,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  the  water-works  set 
up  by  the  ordinance.” 

Reversing  the  lower  court’s 
dismissal  of  the  action,  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  found  that  the 
articles  made  it  appear  that  a 
man  who  holds  his  office  as  a 
public  trust  “was  derelict  in  his 
duty  and  was  influenced  in  his 
actions  by  reasons  other  than 
the  public  need  and  conveni¬ 
ence.” 

IJbeluuK  Iiiipututiun 

“It  would  seem,”  the  court 
said,  “that  the  statements  are 
removed  by  a  hair’s  breadth 
from  being  libelous  as  a  matter 
of  law,  in  imputing  to  this  man 
want  of  integrity,  lack  of  quali¬ 
fication  and  a  dereliction  of  duty 
in  office.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  court  could,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  give  any  innocent 
construction  to  the  articles.” 

The  court  added,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “An  intention  to  serve  the 
public  good  in  such  a  case  can¬ 
not  authorize  or  justify  a  defa¬ 
mation  of  private  character.  To 
a  malicious  publication  of  libel¬ 
ous  matter  against  a  candidate 
for  public  office  there  is  no  de¬ 
fense  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
privileged  and  it  is  not  a  de¬ 
fense  that  it  is  mistakenly  and 
honestly  made.” 

• 

Governor  Files 
$1  Million  Suit 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Governor  John  Patterson 
doesn’t  consider  a  New  York 
Times  statement  on  May  16  as 
“a  full  and  fair  retraction”  of 
the  contents  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  so  he  has  filed  a  state 
court  complaint  seeking  $1,000,- 
000  libel  damages. 

The  Governor  charged  the 
Times  and  five  Negro  leaders 
with  “false  and  defamatory 
matter”  in  an  ad  which  was 
published  to  solicit  funds  to  help 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  defend  a  tax  perjury  charge. 
Dr.  King  was  acquitted  May  28. 

Montgomery’s  three  city  com¬ 
missioners  also  have  filed  suits 
against  the  Times,  asking  $500,- 
000  each. 

In  a  press  conference  May  25, 
(Governor  Patterson  accused  Ala¬ 
bama’s  major  dailies  of  “con¬ 
tributing  to  the  return  of  cor¬ 
rupt  and  irresponsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  Alabama”  by  their  at¬ 
tacks  on  his  administration.  He 
said  the  newspapers  had  dragged 
in  the  Klan  issue  in  his  1958 
campaign  and  one  paper  “even 
called  me  squint-eyed.” 


Patrick  Seeks 
Tax  Refund 

Spartanburg,  s. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  o( 
the  Rock  Hill  Evening  HenU, 
is  seeking  a  refund  of  $21,000 
on  his  federal  income  tax  for 
1956.  Judge  C.  C.  Wyche  heard 
testimony  here  last  week  and 
reserved  decision. 

Mr.  Patrick’s  complaint  said 
the  tax  assessment  grew  out  of 
a  divorce  from  Mrs.  Paula  Pat¬ 
rick  in  1956.  The  complaint  said 
Patrick  had  28  per  cent  of  the 
stocks,  his  wife  had  another  28 
per  cent,  and  that  three  children 
owned  44  per  cent.  As  a  result 
of  the  divorce  action,  he  said, 
attorneys  worked  out  a  stock 
shift  so  that  he  would  not  be 
a  minority  stockholder. 

The  extra  stock  resulting  to 
him,  he  contended,  was  not  a 
dividend  as  the  government 
claimed. 

Mr.  Patrick  said  also  that 
attorneys’  fees  for  the  divorce 
action  should  have  been  listed 
as  a  corporation  expense  since 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
corporation  were  at  stake.  He 
said  the  government  did  not 
allow  that  item  as  deductible. 
• 

Web  Pressmen  Agree 
On  Assistance  Pact 

Chicago 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper-Web  Conference,  which 
recently  met  in  Toronto,  went 
on  record  to  establish  a  “Mutual 
Assistance  Pact”  for  pressmens 
unions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  a 
legitimate  strike  occurs. 

The  conference  was  unanim¬ 
ous  in  the  decision  to  protect 
union  contracts  and  conditions 
of  employment  when  threatened 
by  strike  or  lockout,  Edward  L 
Meyer,  president,  reported.  The 
conference  headquarters  is  here. 
• 

Court  Is  Open 

Portland,  Me. 

Judge  Hillard  H.  Buzzell  of 
Waldo  County  Municipal  Court, 
Belfast,  said  newspapers  will  be 
permitted  to  publish  full  r^ 
ports  on  hearings  in  his  court 
involving  juvenile  offenders.  Im¬ 
porters  will  be  admitted  to  all 
such  hearings. 

• 

Voices  from  Below 

Atchison,  Kans. 

The  Kansas  Associated  Press 
members’  spring  meeting  was  a 
cool  affair — literally.  It  was  held 
in  a  cave — the  Atchison  Ordn¬ 
ance  Storage  Facility,  a  U.  S. 
Army  underground  installation 
used  for  storing  strategically 
critical  machines. 
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Editor  6l  Publisher 
COLOR  AWARDS 
Competition 

AWARDS  for  outstanding  printed  reproduction  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  in  black-plus-three  colors  and  black- 
plus-one,  will  be  presented  in  three  circulation  groups, 
under-100,000,  100,000-250,000,  and  over-250,000,  plus 
awards  for  creative  use  of  color  in  newspapers  by  retail 
advertisers. 

WHAT  TO  ENTER:  Submit  tearsheets  of  color  ads,  mounted 
on  white  mounting  board  18  x  24"  with  scotch  tape, 
and  accompanied  by  official  entry  blank  and  $5  entry 
fee  (good  for  up  to  12  entries  in  a  single  classification). 
Advertisements  must  have  published  between  June  1,  1959 
and  May  31,  1960. 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JULY  1,  1960 


Send  for  your 
color  contest 
entry  blanks 
today! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1960 


Color  Awards  Committoe 
Room  1708,  1475  Broadway 
Now  York  City  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Color  Contest  ORicial  Entry  Blanks  to: 


City  . State. 


Company . Position. 


no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it 
.  ..it’s 

FOTO SETTER 

THREE  TO  ONE 


has  proved  practical,  profitable,  the  key  to  growth 
in  hundreds  of  plants.  Why  else  would  individual 
typographic  plants  and  newspapers  be  using  as 
many  as  five  and  six  machines  ? 

Success  inspires  confidence.  That’s  why  more  and 
more  publishers  and  printers  continue  to  install 
Fotosetter  machines. 


As  more  and  more  publishers,  printers  and  typog¬ 
raphers  swing  over  to  photocomposition,  the  Foto¬ 
setter  continues  to  lead  the  field  ...  is  favored,  in 
actual  use,  over  all  other  keyboard  operated  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machines  combined  by  more 
than  three  to  one. 

Why  this  preference?  Because  the  Fotosetter  Method 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Divitim  <if  Harru-IaUrti/pt  CorperatUn 

360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  1.  NEW  YORK 


plan  now  for  a  FOTOSETTER  future 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Fotosetter  Method  and  how  it 
can  be  applied  in  your  plant.  Start  now  by  asking 
Intertype  to  analyze  your  operation  and  submit 
detailed  recommendations.  Call  ItUertype  today. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

Boston,  Chicnco,  Clevelnod,  Los  Aaioios.  New  Orleens,  New  York,  San  Francisce 
CANADA: 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co..  Ltd.— Toronto,  Montreel,  Winnipet,  Vancouver,  Halin 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

ONCE  A  MONTH  E&P  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


$tep-by-Step  Program  Given  To  Cut  Ad  Composition  Costs 


By  Douglas  Cornette 

Assistant  CM,  I^oiiisv-ille  Courier-Journal  and  Times 


Onr  composing  room  figures 
look  good  today.  They  prob- 
jHy  will  improve.  This  happy 
gtoition  can  be  attributed  part¬ 
ly  to  new  machinery,  partly  to 
MW  methods  we  have  developed 
oanelves  or  have  learned  from 
others,  and  partly  to  coopera¬ 
tion  we  have  persuaded  adver- 
tijers  to  give  us. 

We  started  our  program  two 
Mtrs  ago  with  the  “carrot”  ap¬ 
proach  to  several  of  our  largest 
idvertisers,  offering  them  rate 
redactions  of  half  a  cent  a  line 
if  they  would  do  certain  things 
for  us.  We  added  the  “stick”  a 
few  months  later,  in  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  charges  for  advertiser 
alterations,  and  again  last  Octo¬ 
ber  when  we  put  in  a  retail  rate 
increase.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
ns  the  first  rate  increase  in 
history  to  be  effected  without 
a  single  complaint,  because  we 
dingle  various  rate  reductions 
in  front  of  the  advertiser,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  certain  help  from  him. 
If  used,  this  program  could  give 
him  a  rate  equal  to,  or  even  be¬ 
low,  what  he  had  been  paying. 

Copy  Standards 

Our  first  big  area  of  improve¬ 
ment  came  in  our  Copy  Stand¬ 
ards  Discount  Plan.  To  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  would  prepare  all 
copy  in  accordance  with  specifi¬ 
cations  prepared  by  us,  we 
would  allow  a  rate  reduction  of 
1  cent  per  line.  There  was  really 
nothing  new  or  difficult  about 
our  standards.  All  we  wanted 
was  an  accurate  layout,  copy 
properly  tyjoed  on  copy  sheets 
ind  keyed  to  the  layout,  and  all 
elements  of  the  ad  delivered  in 
one  package  before  deadline. 

To^y  we  have  128  of  our 
retail  accounts,  including  all  the 
big  ones  and  those  that  previ¬ 
ously  caused  trouble,  on  the 
Copy  Standards  arrangement. 
The  difference  in  the  cleanliness 
of  the  submitted  material  is 
unazing. 

Coupled  with  the  Copy  Stand- 
ortis  approach  was  a  new  sys- 
of  charging  for  advertiser 
•herations.  It  provides  a  $2 
ob*rge  for  handling  the  ad,  and 
10  cents  a  line  for  each  line  to 


be  altered  or  added.  No  charge 
is  made  for  spatial  changes  nor, 
of  course,  for  changes  needed 
to  correct  our  errors.  This  was 
the  “stick”  approach  to  encour¬ 
age  advertisers  to  use  more  care 
in  preparation,  and  to  minimize 
tear-up.  But  even  here  we  added 
a  carrot.  If  advertisers  would 
agree  to  accept  galley  proofs, 
our  charge  for  handling  the  ad 
was  reduced  to  $1,  and  the 
charge  for  resetting  a  line  to 
25  cents. 

The  advantages  of  the  galley 
proof  sendee  to  our  composing 
room  are  quite  obvious.  A  great 
deal  of  useless  assembly  work 
is  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advertiser  can  paste  up  his 
ad  exactly  as  he  wants  it  the 
first  time.  With  our  simple 
method  of  charging,  he  can  de¬ 
termine  accurately  how  much 
any  revisions  will  cost  him.  In 
the  two  years,  we  have  had  only 
three  inquiries  about  whether 
our  charges  w’ere  correct. 

Many  times  before  these  two 
programs  were  started,  we  had 
to  throw’  the  first  ad  assembly 
into  the  hell  box  and  start  anew’ 
after  the  advertiser  returned  his 
first  proof.  Some  final  ads  bore 
so  little  resemblance  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  that  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  they  were  only  some¬ 
thing  sent  in  to  comply  with 
deadline  requirements. 

Discount  Schedule 

Our  third  step  wras  to  set  up 
discounts  for  advertisers  who 
would  agree  to  accept  no-proof 
service,  or  one-proof  service — 
one  cent  a  line  for  no  proofs, 
one-half  cent  for  one  proof.  To 
qualify,  advertisers  would  also 


have  to  submit  copy  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  two-proof  deadline  if  they 
were  on  one-proof  ser\’ice,  or 
the  one-proof  deadline  if  on  no¬ 
proof  service.  This  program  not 
only  reduces  the  actual  work  in 
the  composing  room;  it  also 
gives  super\’ision  leew’ay  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  assembling  ads  — 
thus  lev’eling  the  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys  to  some  extent. 

Considerable  help  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  has  come  from  our 
ability  to  persuade  our  adver¬ 
tisers  to  work  wdth  us  on  longer 
deadlines  for  special  sections. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
bigger  advertisers  who  fre¬ 
quently  issue  their  own  promo¬ 
tion  tabloids.  Until  a  few’ 
months  ago,  we  handled  all 
these  on  regular  deadlines,  with 
the  result  that  we  had  some 
pretty  serious  jams,  and  con¬ 
siderable  overtime.  Our  service 
to  advertisers  suffered.  It  was 
not  too  difficult  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  see  the  logic  of 
scheduling  these  specials  away 
from  our  peak  loads.  This  has 
helped  our  cost  picture,  not  only 
in  the  composing  room,  but  in 
the  stereotype  and  engraving 
departments  as  w’ell.  The  adver¬ 
tiser’s  quality  has  improved  be¬ 
cause  his  ow’n  w’ork  has  been 
done  off-peak,  making  for  better 
presentation  of  his  material. 

Like  every  new’spaper,  we 
have  our  share  of  advertisers 
who  wish  proof  deadlines  were 
different  from  what  they  are. 
To  further  flatten  some  of  our 
peaks,  w’e  have  established  a 
quid-pro-quo  arrangement  with 
three  or  four  of  our  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  want  first  proofs 
as  early  as  possible,  so  they 


can  be  checked  by  buyers  and 
managers.,  of  various  depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  giving  them  bet¬ 
ter  ser\’ice  on  these  first  proofs 
— earlier  than  published  dead¬ 
lines  —  and  the  advertisers,  in 
return,  are  giving  us  some  lee¬ 
way  in  our  delivery  to  them  to 
final  revises. 

Steps  in  Program 

Reviewing  some  of  the  major 
steps: 

1.  We  took  the  Copy  Stand¬ 
ards  approach  in  easy  stages, 
first  to  a  few  big  advertisers, 
then  to  a  few  more.  The  letter 
w’ent  to  all  advertisers  spend¬ 
ing  over  $100,000  with  us.  It 
covered  the  Copy  Standards,  the 
charges  for  alterations,  and  a 
new  schedule  of  charges  for  ad¬ 
vertiser  engravings.  The  en¬ 
graving  charges  were  simplified, 
and  those  for  combination  high¬ 
lights  sharply  increased.  But  we 
showed  the  advertiser  how’,  by 
using  certain  materials  and  by 
properly  grouping  his  artwork, 
he  could  actually  reduce  his 
present  costs.  Many  have  done 
so. 

2.  To  work  with  our  dispatch 
department  manager,  we 
searched  the  composing  room 
for  a  young,  personable  and  in¬ 
telligent  assistant.  He  w’as 
found,  and  his  primary  function 
was  to  call  on  each  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  turn,  to  show  graph¬ 
ically  how  our  programs  can 
best  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  advertiser.  Of  course,  w’e 
benefit,  too.  He  works  with  the 
composing  room  superintendent 
in  assessing  charges  for  altera¬ 
tions,  for  proofs  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  when  the  advertiser  falls 
short  of  the  requirements  of  our 
Copy  Standards  or  proof  serv’ice 
agreements. 

3.  Our  entire  advertising  staff 
was  given  thorough  orientation 
and  training,  so  they  could 
properly  counsel  their  accounts. 

4.  Our  copy  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  actually  redesigned  some 
of  the  “army  surplus  store” 
type  of  ads — those  that  feature 
900  items  in  300  lines  of  space. 
Our  advertising  managers  were 
successful  in  selling  these  de¬ 
signs  to  several  of  them.  We 
are  running  cleaner,  better  look¬ 
ing  ads  that  are  less  costly  to 

{Continued  on  page  .50) 
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ANPA  Merhanical  Conference  Isaues 

Th«  pro9ram,  registration  lists  and  other  highlights  of  the  upcoming  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  June  20-24  at  Bal  Harbour,  Ra.,  will  bo  featured 
in  next  week's  (June  18)  issue  of  E&P.  The  pre-Conference  registration  is 
being  obtained  through  the  ANPA  office;  if  yours  has  not  yet  been  filed, 
send  it  at  once  either  to  ANPA  or  to  E&P  direct  to  be  included  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  list  next  week.  The  information  must  be  received  here  by  June  15  at 
the  latest. 

Nsfere^A  June  25  issue  of  E&P  will  contain  the  full  coverage  reports  of  the 

M..  ®  ®  nstltute  Ot  Mechanical  Conference  and  subsequent  issues  will  follow  up  with  reports  on 

^'**ap*per  Controllers  and  Fi-  the  Photo  composition  Seminar. 

•••**  Officers.)  _ 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1960 


RsrPlf  ArniAinfAfl  proposed  plant — This  is  an  archrfect's  rendition  of  the  newspaper 

■"**■*#  jinj  magazine  publishing  plant  which  will  be  erected  for  Stauffer 

Pressroom  Chief  Publications,  Inc.  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  tracks 

are  at  the  rear  of  the  site. 

Boston  - : - 

Leonard  E.  Barry,  a  member 

of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  me-  ^  ^  t*  •  •• 

chanical  staff  for  34  years,  has  lljX0ClltlV0S  otllCly  X  riUtlUg 

been  named  superintendent  of 

the  pressroom  of  the  Boston  New  methods  in  newspaper  eral  manager.  New  York  Times. 
Daily  Record-Evening  Ameri-  production  were  examined  by  Harry  Flory,  general  man- 
ran-Sunday  Advertiser,  by  E.  28  newspaper  executives  in  a  ager  of  communications.  United 
Earl  Hawkes,  business  manager,  seminar  at  the  American  Press  Press  International. 

Mr.  Barry  succeeds  the  late  institute  of  Columbia  Univer-  Arthur  T.  Gormley  Jr.,  assist- 
Ernest  J.  Sullivan  Sr.  sity^  recently.  ant  vicepresident  for  production 

A  native  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  The  seminar  members  were:  and  industrial  relations,  Nor- 
where  he  learned  his  trade  on  Roy  Anderson,  assistant  folk-Portsmouth  (Va.)  News- 
the  Union-Leader,  Mr.  Bar^  mechanical  superintendent  Mi-  papers,  Inc. 


served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
World  War  I  and  joined  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  1926. 

$14  Million  *in  ’59 
For  Modernization 


ami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Frank  A.  Green,  production 


Harold  B.  Burtt,  assistant  manager,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
general  manager.  Federated  Star. 


Publications,  Inc.,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Donald  P.  Kahn,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  and  assist- 


Richard  B.  Thomas,  general  ant  production  manager,  Phila- 
manager,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chron-  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


Houston  ide-Tribune. 


Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  produc- 


already  exceed  $4  million. 


Andrew  Fisher,  assistant  gen- 


Texas  daily  newspaper  pub-  Everest  P.  Derthick,  man-  tion  manager,  Washington 
Ushers  invested  nearly  $14  mil-  ^S'og  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  (D.  C.)  Star. 
lion  in  new  plants  and  modemi-  Dealer.  G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher, 

zation  during  the  fiscal  year  Warren  H.  Detwiler,  mechani-  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 
1959,  the  Texas  Daily  News-  superintendent,  Lancaster  John  B.  Lux,  detached  from 

paper  Association  has  reported.  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  advertising  department  for  study 

Through  a  survey  of  its  71  Donald  D.  Dissly,  director  of  of  new  processes,  Copley  Press, 
member-newspapers  34  reported  ^search  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour-  Inc.,  Aurora,  Ill. 
major  capital  expenditures  for  ier-Joumal.  George  J.  Mead,  publisher, 

the  period  totalling  $13,870,813.  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  assistant  Hrie  (Pa.)  News  and  Tunes. 

Also,  TDNA  reported,  expan-  general  manager,  Albany  Joe  T.  Miller,  state  editor, 
sion  plans  underway  in  1960  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News.  Detroit  (Mich.)^  Free  Press.  ^ 

already  exceed  $4  million.  Andrew  Fisher,  assistant  gen-  Russell  B.  Miller,  production 

manager,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  managing 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

CAPCO  PRODUCTS  ...  FOR  MORE  |  j,  Oliver,  ™eeh.nleal 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION  j 

John  B.  Olson,  business  man- 
.1  -Sf-  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Capco  Rewinder  Capco  Portable  Ink  Fountain  j  Times. 

Savt  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro-  j  W  g/.haiiVv  irirxani-oc: 

waste.  tides  color  efficiently.  "  •  '^tiiauu,  vicepresi- 

dent,  Lindsey-Schaub  News- 

Capco  Core  Stripper  Capco  "Face-O-Type"  Machine  papers,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time.  Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type  j  Robert  H.  Spahn,  production 

Capco  Roller  Grinder  ^  manager,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder,  Capco  Plate  Gauge  |  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates.  I  Charles  H.  Spilman,  man- 

Redaeo  Protfaetfon  Costs  With  Copco  Predocts:  Write  To  i  aging  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Capco  Rewinder 


Capco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 


Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  tides  color  efficiently. 

Capco  Core  Stripper  Capco  "Face-O-Type"  Machine 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time.  Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 

screen  pattern. 

Capco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  powder,  Capco  Plate  Gauge 

polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Redaee  Prodaetioa  Costs  With  Copco  Predocts:  Write  Te 


chief,  Het  Parool,  Amsterdun. 
Holland. 

Chapman  Turner,  produetkm 
manager,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution. 

John  V.  Waits  Jr.,  prodnetioB 
manager,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News. 

Dean  C.  Wilder,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Clevtkni 
(Ohio)  Press. 

e 

For  Vanguard  Sales 

The  Cottrell  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Harris-Intertjpe 
Corp.,  has  been  appointed  sain 
agent  for  the  Vanguard  Web 
Offset  Newspaper  Press  tdiid 
was  developed  by  Stanley  Me 
Brayer,  Texas  publisher.  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Harter  has  joined  the 
Cottrell  sales  force,  working  om 
of  Chicago. 

Gutting  Ad  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

compose  —  and  the  advertisen 
like  them, 

5.  We  invited  advertisers  to 
luncheons  in  our  cafeteria  ami 
then  took  them  through  the 
composing  room  to  see  what  m 
were  doing.  Some  came  to  real¬ 
ize  for  the  first  time  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  they  “tear  up”  a  first 
proof. 

In  1957,  the  year  before  w* 
instituted  the  new  charges  for 
advertiser  alterations,  our  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  for  these  re¬ 
visions  exceeded  $100,000.  Yet 
we  recaptured  only  $27,000  ii 
our  charges  to  advertisers.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  charge  system,  ow 
recovery  jumped  to  $44,000  in 
1958  and  to  $49,000  in  1959. 
Our  load  of  i-evisiotts  has 
dropped  shar*ply  each  year.  Fur 
thermore,  the  manhours  re 
quired  to  produce  a  coluinn  of 
retail  display  advertising 
dropped  16  5  per  cent  betwew 
1956  and  1959.  On  the  basis  d 
experience  thus  far  in  1900,  R* 
are  producing  a  column  of  re 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Journal.  tail  display  advertising  no* 

Robert  Steinmetz,  managing  with  21  per  cent  less  manhour* 


5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md.  •  Union  4-7677  1  editor  and  research  department  than  we  were  in  1956, 
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A  Fully  Automatic 
Web  Offset  Perfecting  Press 
Complete  with  Folder 
for  Top  Quality 
and  Greatest  Speed 


Compare  the  features  of  this  press  with  those  of  other 
presses  on  the  market  today! 

Electronic  drive  (5  HP  per  unit)  provides  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  at  all  speeds  with  a  master  control  station  and 
push  buttons  for  “Inch  Forward”  “Inch  Reverse”  and  “Stop” 
on  all  units. 

1  Automatic  parent  roll  brake  and  tension  control 

2  Automatic  lifters  for  ink  and  water  rollers 

3  Automatic  impression  release 


5  Ink  distribution  includes  12  rollers 

6  Two  form  roller  water  distribution  with  excellent  controls 

7  Solid  cylinders 

8  Quick  change  preregistering  arrangement  on  plate  cylinder 

9  Quick  change  blankets  not  requiring  blanket  irons  or  clips 

10  Walk-through  design  without  obstructions 

1 1  Both  sides  of  web  visible  from  standing  position 

12  Running  speed  of  press  and  folder— 20,000  per  hour 


4  Automatic  paper  propelling  units— RoH-up,  uxw/i-up  or  Quarter  folder  o  tional 

let  color  without  paper  movement— Eliminate  web  breaks 

ond  waste  14  Easy  access  to  all  adjustments 

Presses  are  available  with  manual  controls  or  fully  automatic  controls 


With  all  of  these  features,  the  price  of 
the  Thatcher  is  still  the  lowest  in  the 
offset  newspaper  field.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  collect— 


DUOLITH 

PRESSES, 

INC. 

3424  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.  •  DUnkirk  1-3701 


The  sturdy  Thatcher  with  2'  thick  side  frames,  easy  adjustments, 
convenient  controls  and  speed  of  20,000  papers  per  hour  is  capable  of  producing 
printing  of  the  highest  quality  with  halftones  from  65  to  150  line  screens. 


Changing  a  plate  on  the  Thatcher 

press  is  easy  and  fast.  Ink  and  water  fountain 

controls  are  conveniently  located. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Sitka,  Alaska 

The  Sitka  Daily  Sentinel 
has  completed  the  re-equipment 
of  its  plant  bejrun  with  the  move 
from  its  old  “log-cabin”  quar¬ 
ters,  reports  Harold  A.  Veatch, 
publisher. 

The  installation  of  a  new 
press  has  rounded-out  a  move 
to  modernity  which  includes 
electric  typewriters,  steel  office 
equipment  and  an  office  decor 
featuring  pale  and  gun-metal 
grays  accented  by  lipstick  red 
and  yellow. 

The  Goss  Cox-O-Type  is  the 
first  factory-new  news  press  to 
come  to  Alaska,  the  publisher 
declared. 

In  the  two  years  since  the 
move  into  a  modem  concrete 
and  stucco  building  a  block  in 
depth  the  Sentinel  has  invested 
more  than  $100,000  in  new 
equipment. 

The  program  was  launched 
to  keep  the  Sentinel  abreast  of 
the  “fastest  growing  city  in  the  completion  of 
49th  state,”  Mr.  Veatch  said. 

Through  most  of  its  first  de- 


The  Toronto  Star  Weekif  kic 
a  front  page  color  photo  of  Prit. 


cess  Margaret’s  wedding  on  tb 
rotogravure  press  48  hours  after 
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the  ceremony. 

The  feat  was  made 


i  through  the  use  of  a  new  Ci* 
field  Scanatron  electronic  cahir 
scanner  plus  a  carefully  plaaiec 
timetable.  The  Scanatron  m 
used  to  shorten  the  time  re 
quired  for  color  correction  to 
several  hours  instead  of  diyi 
The  color  photo  was  taken  u 
the  Royal  couple  left  WestmniF 
,l,',  ter  Abby  and  was  rushed  to  i 
ind  studio  in  London  from  proeca 
ing.  Color  separations  were  nab 

_  of  the  transparency.  The  sefu- 

ations  were  used  on  the  SeaM-l 
tron  to  produce  fully  color  cor¬ 
rected  continuous  tone  positm 
in  just  one  hour.  The  correetoii 
positives  were  then  rushed  to 
London  airport  to  be  flown  to 
Canada.  The  positives  arrinc 


cade  as  a  daily,  the  Sentinel  Lamson  Appoints 
reported  a  circulation  of  less  «  ,  ^ 

than  1000  in  a  town  which  pro-  Jampol  Lo.  Oflicers 
vided  a  count  of  but  1,985  in  Lamson  Corporation  of  Dela¬ 
the  1950  census.  ware  has  announced  the  appoint- 

“We  have  more  than  doubled  ment  of  officers  and  directors  of 
our  circulation  and  with  the  its  newly  acquired  subsidiary, 

"■  the  half-dozen  Jampol  Co.,  Inc.  of  Brooklyn, 
housing  projects  now  under  way  suppliers  of  equipment  to  news- 
expect  it  to  double  again,  “Mr.  paper  plants. 

Veatch  said.  Robert  I.  Hicks,  recently  ap- 

That  new  doubling  will  come  pointed  president  of  Lamson,  is 
when  the  $67,000,000  Alaska  chairman  of  the  Board  and  press 
Lumber  &  Pulp  Co.  gets  into  H.  M.  Jampol  is  president.  W.  J.  hours 
full  production,  he  forecast.  Fenwick  is  vicepresident-treas-  retoui 
Two  years  ago  the  Sentinel  urer,  W.  L.  Broad  is  secretary  were 
switched  from  a  four-page,  five-  and  P.  Carret  is  a  director.  tions. 
column  tabloid  to  a  seven-  The  Jampol  firm  was  organ- 
column  page.  Today  the  average  ized  in  1926  by  Mr.  Jampol  and 
edition  is  better  than  six  pages  K.  J.  Herminghausen,  now  a  The 
daily  on  an  eight-column  page,  vicepresident.  tronie 


You  can  count  on  it.. 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


These  soft  synthetic  rollers  work  instant 
magic. ..in  appearance,  in  pulling 
power...  in  pride  your  community 
takes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  clear,  readable,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle,  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  eosier  to  sell. 
Want  ads  come  clean  and  clear . . .  win 
new  readers,  bring  new  buyers. 

OX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weother, 
they  run  fast  and  cool!  Why  wait? 


duces  corrected  positives  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  15  minute 


The  Scanatron  carries  out  the 
correction  by  scanning  all  J 
separation  negatives  and  fn* 
these  density  values  it  prodn» 
a  correction  exposure  on  a  cafr 
ode  ray  tube.  This  correttw 
exposure  is  simultaneouily 
imaged  through  one  of  the  sepi- 
ration  negatives  to  produce  the 
corrected  positive. 


"NATIONWIDE  SERVICE" 

72  years  experience  dismantling,  moving  & 
erecting  new  and  used  Newspaper  Presses. 
Our  Customurs  Inclndu: 

Chieatoo  TribuM  •  Cbieoao  T)n«*  •  Chicoao  America* 

Chicoue  Doily  Nows  •  Salt  Loko  Tribooo  •  Woll  Stroot 
Joonial  •  R.  Hoo  A  Co.  •  MioMo  Priotiog  Prott  Co.  •  Doily 
Roeiou  Form  •  Goss  Priotiou  Pross  Co.  •  Rapid  City  Doily 
Joorool  •  Pepoior  MociMoics  •  W.  F.  Hall  Priotiou  Co.  •  Soo 
Froociseo  Shoppiou  Nows 


Cut  down  cost  ■ 
step  up  quality 
qet 

IDEALS! 


Hoe  Moves  Peaquin 

W.  W.  Henderson,  viceprta 
dent  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  !>• 
nounced  that  on  July  1,  Td*' 
J.  Peaquin  will  be  transfer^ 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc, 

112S-31  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
Monroe  6-4114 


to  the  Chicago  sales  office.  Hf 
has  been  working  ^  ^ 
engineer  in  the  New  York  oIBk 
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Wottorn  Divition 
821  Howard  Stroot 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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iors  Told  How  New  Machines 
Can  Help  Them  Improve  Papers 

By  Donalfl  V.  Weber 

|*i^urtion  Manafcer,  HoiiMon  (Tex.)  Chronirle 


ity  of  producing  Teletypesetter 
tape.  Therefore,  the  combined 
advantages  that  might  be 
offered  by  such  a  machine  might 
make  the  difference  between  not 
going  into  either  Photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  Teletypesetter,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  getting  into  both  of 
these  operations,  with  one  ma¬ 
chine. 


Trimmer  and  the  Colormount 
System  provide  important  con¬ 
trols  in  Stereotype  for  improved 
color  registration.  You  would 
only  be  interested  in  this  equip¬ 
ment,  if  you  are  running  an  Edi¬ 
torial  Process  color  and  having 
trouble  with  color  registration. 
The  Master  Mat  Matcher  and 
Trimmer  are  not  even  to  bo 


There  has  been  one  important 
^(rtlopinent  and  one  important 
i^ent,  during  recent  years, 
ihit  have  led  to  the  more  rapid 
iaanination  of  pictures  and 
Kfi  The  important  develop- 
legt  was  the  invention  of  the 
Flit  Etch  process  for  engraving 
f(A.  The  important  refinement 
bi  been  the  improved  and  var- 
(d  use  of  Teletypesetter  tape. 
The  Fast-Etch  Process  has 
itie  possible  an  important  time 
Brings  in  the  processing  of  Edi¬ 
torial  engraving  work.  We,  at 
i*  Chronicle,  have  been  able  to 
niace  the  amount  of  time,  be- 
nreen  the  copy  of  the  last  Edi¬ 
torial  engra\nng  flat  and  the 
dote  of  Page  One  in  the  Com- 
poiiBg  Room  from  60  minutes 
to  40  minutes,  or  a  savings  of 
iOmmates.  In  addition,  we  have 
sided  an  extra  provision,  which 
illows  either  one  or  two  pieces 
i  Editorial  copy  to  be  proc- 
eaed  on  a  deadline  20  minutes 
-  r  to  the  close  of  Page  One 
a  the  Composing  Room.  Both  of 
dine  deadlines  were  put  into 
dfect  with  the  idea  of  not  caus¬ 
ing  any  delay,  whatsoever,  in 
tk  scheduled  start  of  our  regpi- 
hr  edition  press  runs. 

In  addition  to  speed,  the  Fast- 
Etch  Process  offers  an  improved 
qality  of  engraving  work  at 
winced  cost.  A  uniformity  never 
before  possible  is  now  obtained 
a  a  routine  manner  with  the 
Flit-Etch  Process  and  the  cost 
rf  production  is  reduced.  This 
it  especially  important  in  the 
pmduction  of  process  color  en- 
pirings.  If  you  do  any  direct 
printing  from  engfravings,  either 
bisde  and  white  or  color,  the 
aportance  is  magnified  further. 

Increased  Speed 

The  refinements  that  have 
bun  made  in  Teletypesetter 
*i«  tape  have  provided  many 
Miller  newspapers  with  a  much 
broader  coverage  than  would 
ever  been  possible  under 
'kir  normal  operating  condi- 
rioM.  Many  smaller  newspapers 
w  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
xHitional  coverage,  thus  pro- 
pW,  through  increased  speed 
®  type  production. 

However,  large  newspapers 
we  been  rather  reluctant  to 

of  an  address  made  to  the 
■MU  Associated  Press  Manag- 
■**  Editors  Association,  Jan.  25, 
d  Ubbock.) 
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take  advantage  of  this  -  service, 
except  possibly  that  provided 
for  market  copy  and  box  scores. 
Generally,  the  principal  reasons 
that  have  been  advanced  for 
large  newspaper  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  Teletypesetter 
wire  tape,  have  been  that  many 
large  newspapers:  1)  have  mul¬ 
tiple  wire  services;  2)  have  vari¬ 
ations  in  Editorial  style,  which 
are  different  from  that  used  by 
the  wire  services;  and  3)  feel 
that  using  Teletypesetter  wire 
tape  limits  their  editing  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

These  reasons  could  be  en¬ 
tirely  valid.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
might  be  surprised  in  checking 
the  number  of  changes,  through 
editing,  that  actually  occure  in 
wire  copy  that  is  available  in 
tape  form.  Do  you  really  com¬ 
pletely  tear  up  wire  copy  or 
blend  stories  from  two  different 
wire  services  very  often?  Do 
you  really  exercise  all  of  the 
Editorial  prerogatives  with  wire 
copy  editing  that  you  might 
think  you  do? 

The  Teleprinter  for  actually 
“Reading”  tape  as  it  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  tape,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  monitor  or  edit  tape 
rather  effectively.  If  you  find,  in 
answering  the  above  questions, 
that  you  do  not  make  a  great 
many  changes  in  wire  copy,  then 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  number  of  correc¬ 
tion  lines  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  type  produced 
from  Teletjrpesetter  wire  accep¬ 
table  for  your  use,  probably 
would  not  exceed,  or,  perhaps 
even  equal,  the  number  of  cor¬ 
rection  lines  that  you  would 
normally  have  to  set  anyhow. 

Photocomp  Advantages 

In  the  Composing  Room,  in 
addition  to  Teletypesetter,  the 
field  of  Photocomposition  has 
been  growing  very  rapidly. 
Basically,  the  process  of  Photo¬ 
composition  is  the  production  of 
type  in  the  direct  form  of  a 
“slick”  proof  or  a  photographic 
negative.  The  principal  applica¬ 
tion  so  far  of  this  process  has 
to  do  with  the  techniques  of 
making  up  ads.  However,  this 
process  does  have  an  Editorial 
application,  if  you  prepare  any 
rotogravure  or  lithographic 
work.  Also,  one  of  the  machines 
used  in  the  production  of  photo- 
composed  type,  has  the  capabil- 
for  June  11,  1960 


Wilh  Greater  Speed 

In  the  Stereotype  Department 
there  have  been  a  number  of 
improvements.  The  first  and 
foremost  is  in  the  No-Pak  Mat 
in  one  form  or  another.  The 
“No-Pak”  mat  process  provides 
a  much  faster  means  for  getting 
your  mats  from  the  moulding 
machine  into  the  casting  box. 
Thus,  it  permits  later  handling 
of  news  pages  and  the  handling 
of  a  larger  number  of  news 
pages  in  a  shorter  amount  of 
time  than  was  ever  before  possi¬ 
ble.  In  effect,  the  “No-Pak”  mat 
process  does  for  Stereotype 
what  the  Fast-Etch  Process  does 
for  the  Engraving  Department. 
In  a  large  operation,  enough  of 
a  manpower  savings  can  be 
effected  to  pay  for  the  additional 
cost  of  mat  material.  In  small 
operation  you  would  probably 
only  receive  the  benefit  of  speed, 
alone. 

The  Master  Mat  Matcher  and 


considered  unless  you  also  have 
a  large  volume  of  Advertising 
full  color.  The  Colormount  Sys¬ 
tem  is  very  inexpensive  and 
could  be  very  helpful  to  anyone 
printing  color. 

Later  News 

In  the  Press  Room  fully  auto¬ 
matic  pasters  make  it  possible 
to  take  most  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  out  of  the  newsprint  roll 
changing  system,  when  rolls  are 
changed  while  the  press  is  run¬ 
ning.  This  provides  a  time  sav¬ 
ings,  principally,  which  should 
result  in  either  later  deadlines 
or  better  service  to  subscribers. 

Recently,  128-page  capacity 
folders  have  come  into  greater 
prominence.  The  potential 
offered  here  is  the  reducing  of 
the  necessity  for  running  ad¬ 
vance  runs,  because  page  capac¬ 
ity  is  exce^ed.  Thus,  more  later 
news  is  possible. 

For  small  newspapers,  as  well 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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How  lo  Improve 

{Continued  from  page  53) 


as  large  newspapers,  the  alter¬ 
nate  slitter  and  under-the-folder 
lead  offer  inexpensive  means  of 
additional  press  flexibility,  with 
existing  equipment.  The  alter¬ 
nate  slitter  makes  it  possible  to 
run  one  tabloid  section  in  a 
collect  product.  A  collect  product 
is  one  in  which  balancing  and 
identical  sections  is  required.  In 
other  words,  if  you  had  a  12- 
page  tabloid  section,  and,  the 
overall  product  for  the  day  was 
large  enough  to  necessitate  a 
collect  run,  you  could  balance 
off  this  12-page  tab  with  a  6- 
page  standard  size  section,  if 
you  had  an  alternate  slitter. 

The  under-the-folder  lead  is 
more  of  a  technique  than  it  is 
equipment.  The  under-the-fold 
lead  provides  maximum  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  page  positioning  of 
color.  With  a  color  arrangement 
located  directly  ahead  of  a  fold¬ 
er,  the  under-the-folder  lead  pro¬ 
vides  three  different  positions  in 
which  color  may  be  run.  It  does 
not  make  it  possible  to  run  color 
in  all  three  positions  at  the  same 
time,  merely  three  different  posi¬ 
tions  depending  upon  your  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  given  run  or 
a  given  day. 

In  the  Mail  Room,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  found  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  use  automatic  inserting 
machines  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
serting  advance  sections  into  the 
main  paper  rather  than  to  do 
this  inserting  by  hand.  These 
machines  are  expensive  and 
probably  could  not  be  justified, 
except  by  a  large  operation. 

There  is  at  least  one  Counter- 
Stacker  on  the  market,  which 

JLnfESOO 

STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 

STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


Tht  Bt<t  Known  CHASES 
In  Tho  Srapliie  Arts  Indnttiy. 

The  Best  Yen  Can  Bey! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Cheice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  ricidity 
and  :;onsjstent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  * 
^eel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  * 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


Kenro-Elgrama 
Team  Increases 
Weeklies’  Pix 


Jack  P.  Crawford,  left,  publisher  of  the  California  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
watches  as  an  operator  loads  up  the  Kenro  vertical  camera. 


will  automatically  introduce  unit 
or  standard  size  bundles  onto 
Mail  Room  conveyors.  Also, 
there  are  a  number  of  machines 
which  will  automatically  provide 
a  bottom  wrapper  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  feed  bundles  into  a 
wire  tying  machine.  These  pieces 
of  equipment  are  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  add  effeciency  to  your 
Mail  Room  operation  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  at  which  papers 
are  delivered  to  the  Loading 
Dock. 

Automatic  truck  loading  is 
now  a  reality  and  is  another 
means  for  increasing  the  speed 
of  handling  of  newspapers 
I  through  the  Mail  Room.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  properly  com¬ 
bining  the  above  equipment,  an 
almost  completely  automatic 
I  Mail  Room  is  possible.  This 
equipment  is  expensive  and,  once 
I  again,  could  probably  not  be 
'  justified,  except  by  a  rather 
large  operation. 

I  At  no  cost  at  all,  there  is  a 
rather  widely  used  system  for 
the  handling  of  newspapers  in 
the  Mail  Room,  which  improves 
the  efficiency  of  that  handling. 
This  is  known  as  the  “unit”  or 
blank  bundle  system.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  merely  the  means  of  pro- 
,  ducing  in  units  of  25,  50,  or  100, 

!  with  the  “odd”  papers  in  a  “key” 
bundle  making  up  a  given  dis¬ 
trict  or  a  given  route,  depending 
on  size.  The  advantage  here,  is 
that  you  only  have  to  keep  track 
of  the  “odds”  or  “key”  bundles, 
rather  than  each  and  every  bun¬ 
dle.  This  provides  maximum 
flexibility  in  truck  loading. 

Properly  used,  the  things  we 
have  discussed  can  make  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  you  to  offer  better  serv¬ 
ice  and/or  an  improved  product 
to  your  subscribers.  What  you 
use  and  how  you  use  it  will 
necessarily  be  determined  by  the 
individual  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  your  operation. 

Work  with  the  Production 
people  in  your  plant  and  be  sure 
that  they  know  your  problems 
and  the  importance  of  them. 
Try  to  get  away  from  the  “it 
can’t  be  done”  attitude  and  in¬ 
still  the  idea  of  looking  toward 
“how  we  can  do  a  better  job” 
rather  than  the  reasons  why  we 
can’t  do  things. 

• 

Orders  Mark  II 

James  S.  Copley,  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  the  Evening  Tribune,  has 
purchased  a  7-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  II  press.  The  new 
press,  ordered  some  time  ago 
while  the  Headliner  Mark  II 
was  still  on  the  drawing  boards, 
will  be  installed  along  with  the 
present  14-unit  Goss  Headliner 
press  in  a  new  pressroom  annex 
now  under  construction. 

• 

J-School  Addition 

Houston 

A  $21,542  addition  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston’s  journalism 
facilities  will  be  dedicated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  June  18.  The 
building  will  provide  space  for 
a  laboratory  for  advertising, 
news  and  feature  writing  and 
typography.  It  will  be  paid  for 
from  student  publications  earn¬ 
ings. 


California,  Mn 
The  California  Publiihir- 
Company  has  installed  a  Kear 
vertical  camera  and  an  Elgrair.s 
electronic  engraving  machine  to 
speed  up  the  platemaking  pny. 
ess  for  its  own  newspapers 
to  increase  trade  work. 

Publishers  of  the  Calif onn 
Democrat  and  the  .tfonrten 
County  Herald,  tha  Californu 
Publishing  Company  does  a 
small  amount  of  run-of-the-hooi 
job  work  and  a  considenblf 
volume  of  platemaking  for  aonv 
30  other  newspapers. 

Since  the  Elgrama  is  a  sunt- 
size  machine  it  is  necessary  be 
fore  processing  to  re-size  muiv 
of  the  prints  received.  At  fire 
this  was  done  with  a  4  x  5  indi 
view  camera.  However,  the  proc 
ess  of  exposing,  developing  ind 
drying  the  negative  and  tho. 
making  an  enlargement  was  slot 
and  costly. 

This  difficulty  was  overtomt 
by  installing  the  Kenro  camen. 
equipped  with  a  prismatic  heid. 
and  with  a  capacity  of  12  x 
inches.  Using  Kodagraph  projo- 
tion  positive  paper,  the  prisntt;i 
head  produces  a  right-readinj 
positive  print  without  the  new 
for  an  intermediate  negitm. 
'The  camera  can  also  be  used  to 
produce  reverses,  direct  veloio, 
photocopies  and  paper  or  fiht 
negatives.  'The  use  of  the  Kenw 
enabled  the  California  Publish 
ing  Company  to  eliminite 
charges  for  resizing. 

Both  papers  have  made 
greater  use  of  news  photographs 
at  considerable  savings  in  com¬ 
position  costs.  Jack  P.  Crawford, 
publisher,  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  an  electronic  engraviM 
is  approximately  1/60  that  of 
equal  area  of  type  matter. 

The  speed  at  which  re-siied 
prints  can  be  prepared,  ready- 
for-engraver,  varies  from  aboot 
five  minutes  per  picture  when 
shooting  singly,  to  less  than  two 
minutes  per  picture  whet 
ganged  up.  This  rapidity  per¬ 
mits  preparing  a  full  load  for 
the  Elgrama  while  it  is  com¬ 
pleting  its  46  minute  cycle 
the  previous  load. 

California  tries  to  schedule 
its  operation  so  that  a  full  loao 
is  placed  on  the  Elgrama  a- 
closing  time,  the  machine  toraw 
on  and  left  to  complete  its  c^ 
during  the  night.  The  finishe- 
work  is  removed  in  the  room¬ 
ing.  The  machine  is  thus  pro 
ducing  for  approximately 
hours  each  working  day. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Billy  Smith 


pamper  your  press  survey  made  by  Don  R.  Buck- 

HiiB  column’s  suggestion  that  nam,  graduate  student  at  Me- 
vtxr  newspaper  press  could  pos-  dill,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
aliJy  stand  a  little  more  pamper-  Charles  Allen  of  the  School  of 
iif^(E&P,  Ffb-  27)  as  a  step  Communication,  Oklahoma  State 
^rd  better  appearance  of  the  University.  Here’s  what  they 
•Mklv  brought  out  some  inter-  say  about  presses  used  by 
reaction.  weeklies  in  the  4,001-5,000  cir- 

A  letter  from  a  New  York  fulation  group: 

[-ident  wishing  to  purchase  a  “Most  of  these  papers  are 
rtekly,  said  in  part:  “As  I  printed  on  Duplex  web- 

Ajck  on  prosi)ective  newspapers  perfecting  presses  or  Goss 
ntny  things  confuse  me  and  Comets.  The  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
one  thing  troubles  me.  I’m  sur-  was  found  in  two  shops  (of  12 
prised  when  I  find  a  successful  reporting)  and  other  types  of 
prwspaper  using  rattletrap  presses  in  the  remainder.” 
fanipment,  frequently  an  an-  As  to  age  of  presses  found  in 
fient  flatb^  ])ress  held  together  plants,  ^the  article  said : 

with  baling  wire.”  *■  . * 

The  writer  of  the  letter  has 
retrs  of  editorial  experience  but 
admits  his  shortage  in  mechani- 
dl  knowledge,  although  appar- 
Mtly  knowing  when  a  press 
looks  good  and  does  good  work. 

The  Old  ’Klunker' 

William  A.  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Loudonville 
(Ohio)  Times,  writes:  “I  have 


“The  story  here  is  just  as 
somber  as  it  was  in  the  groups 
of  smaller  papers.  The  average 
newspaper  press  in  these  shops 
is  35  years  of  age  and  at  least 
one-third  of  them  are  from  41 

to  60  years  old.”  Salpu  in  Weeklv  Fiplti  Walter  I.  Shockey 

It  is  possible  that  the  human  ^  by  Miss  Gene  Cunningham  and 

element  enters  the  picture  with  Gibsonburg,  Ohio  Miss  Mary  Lou  Stover, 

weeklies  having  press  troubles.  The  Gibsonburg  Derrick,  a  The  firm  publishes  the  Abing- 

Some  of  us  admit  we  can’t  af-  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Pub-  don  Argus,  Avon  Sentinel,  and 

ford  to  pay  experienced  press-  lisher  and  Mrs.  Harold  Felhaber  London  Mills  Times. 
men.  Usually  our  printers  are  to  the  Strange  Publishing  Co., 
also  our  pressmen  and  sometimes  headed  by  Ben  W.  Strange, 
we  put  the  shop’s  devil  into  Mr.  Strange  has  hired  as  edi- 

service  on  the  press.  We  tors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Ra- 

wouldn’t  think  of  doing  that  leigh,  his  1951  classmates  at 
with  our  typesetting  machines.  Kent  State  University. 

Perhaps  a  little  schooling  in  *  *  * 

presswork  for  the  printer  could  Greenwich,  Ohio 

be  time  well  spent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morris 

I’m  a  stubborn  believer  that  Grove  City,  Pa.,  have^  pur- 
each  piece  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  job  shop  and  all,  is  valu¬ 
able  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  I  purchased  (on  credit) 
a  little  factory  rebuilt  flatbed 
;  .  for  one  of  my  small  weeklies 

by  a  new,  or  factory  rebuilt  job  ^nd  from  the  time  it  was  erected 
^  promptly  junked,  thereby  received  the  best  of  care, 
tog  the  profession  a  favor.  Today,  after  some  25  years  of 
The  bed  of  the  old  press,  we  that  press  is  doing  a  good 

sagRested,  could  be  converted  j,ot  only  in  newspaper  work 

into  a  good  composing  stone.  I  printing  booklets  with 

J^ired  a  reputedly  75-year-  multiple-page  lockup  using  job 
On  two-revolution  flatly  along  ij,k  on  magazine  stock. 


STEPPING  UP  from  flatbod  lettorprefs  to  offset  for  his  weekly  Cecil 
Whig  at  Elkton,  Md.,  Publisher  E.  Ralph  Hostetter,  left,  discusses  the 
features  of  a  Goss  Suburban  web  offset  press  with  R.  F.  H.  Tes  McLarn, 
sales  representative.  The  Whig  press  will  consist  of  two  4-page  units, 
arranged  in  line,  floor  mounted. 


Kosciusko,  Miss. 

W’.  W.  McMillan  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  79-year-old  weekly 
Winona  (Miss.)  Times  from 
Austin  and  Edith  Seay,  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  past  20  years. 

The  new  owner  is  general 
manager  and  officer  of  the  Star- 
Herald  Publishing  Company 
Inc.,  here,  which  now  publishes 
four  weeklies. 


Mr.  Morris  has  been  public  Hearn E,  Tex. 

relations  director  of  Grove  City  The  Heame  Democrat  has 
College  since  1955  and  formerly  been  sold  to  Leon  Wilson,  a  local 
was  a  reporter-photographer  for  businessman,  by  Ted  Ricken- 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Evening  bacher,  owner  of  the  paper  for 
Journal.  ^  ^  ^  tne  past  20  years. 

Abingdon,  Ohio  • 

Argus  Publications,  publishers  THURSU.4TA  feature  i*  on 
of  three  weekly  newspapers,  has  56. 


DIRECT  PRINTING 
of  rop  color... 


.  .  .  is  producing  some  outstanding 
rasults  for  a  growing  numbar  of  news* 
paptrs. 

Sta^Hi  has  dtvaloped  new,  precision 
equipmtnt  for  curving  and  nnounting 
engravings  for  this  process: 


CorteHi 

Cmputg 


The  Sta  Hi  CURV-A-PLATE 


•  The  Sta-Hi  MOUNT-A-PLATE 
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See  these  machines  in  operation  at 
the  Miami  AN  PA  Conference. 
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HEAP  LONG  WAY  TO  RUN 
—  When  an  old  make-up  bench 
was  recently  dismantled  in  the 
back-print-shop  of  the  Derry 
(N.  H.)  Newa-Enterpriee,  its 
soapstone  top  and  limestone  base 
were  hauled  out  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  But  before  the  collector 
came  around,  ad-man  Joe  Van 
Den  Bossche  and  mechanical 
superintendent  Marcil  Blais  be¬ 
came  curious.  They  examined 
the  hidden  side  of  the  limestone 
base  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
marked  gravestone.  The  stone 
was  chiseled  to  the  memory  of 
John  S.  Ogden,  27  year  and  8 
months,  Co.  E.,  U.  S.  7th  Cav¬ 
alry.  He  had  apparently  per¬ 
ished  with  General  George  Cus¬ 
ter  in  the  massacre  at  Little 
Big  Horn,  Dakota  Territory, 
June  25,  1876.  No  clues  have 
turned  up  since  to  indicate  he 
came  from  the  Derry  area  or 
how  the  stone  turned  up  as  part 
of  the  bench.  The  Derry  News- 
Enterprise  is  anxious  to  see  the 
mystery  unraveled  and  anyone 
wanting  to  reclaim  the  stone 
can  come  and  get  it. 

*  «  « 

NEW  NEWSPAPER  —  With 
Jesse  A.  Walker  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Tifton  (Ga.)  News- 
Examiner,  a  tabloid  newspaper, 
made  its  appearance  on  May  27. 
*  * 

ED  PAGE  FEATURE  —  The 
Southington  (Conn.)  News  has 
started  an  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture  called  “Primer  on  Public 
Service.”  The  first  one  was 
called  the  Double-header.  It  sug¬ 
gested  how  public  business  could 
be  handled  in  “a  way  calculated 
to  keep  the  public  out  of  it  al¬ 
together”  by  turning  a  regular 
meeting  into  a  “doubleheader, 
with  not  a  murmur  of  the 
‘nightcap’  to  any  but  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  Hold  the  regular 
meeting,  cover  the  agenda,  be 
jolly  with  the  visitors  and  press, 
then  adjourn.  .  .  .  After  this 
pleasant  break,  and  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  visitors  and  press,  re¬ 
open  the  meeting  and  deal  with 
the  sneak  business.  If  the  re¬ 
porters  have  gone,  that’s  their 
funeral.” 

*  *  * 

NEW  PORT  OF  CALL  — 
Maitland  S.  Pennington,  a  ship¬ 
ping  man  with  long  experience 
in  the  steamship  business,  has 
resigpied  to  become  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stanislous  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  Ceres,  Calif. 
The  company  publishes  four 
weeklies.  Mr.  Pennington  was 
assistant  vicepresident  of  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines.  The  Joint 
Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  International  Longshore¬ 


men’s  Association  and  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association  has 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
paying  tribute  to  him  for  his 
contributions  to  improve  labor 
relations  in  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

•  «  • 

HOT  COOKBOOKS  —  Life 
Newspapers,  serving  more  than 
two  dozen  western  suburbs  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
has  culminated  six  months  of 
planning  with  the  publication 
of  two  cookbooks  in  tabloid 
form.  More  than  5,600  recipes 
were  submitted  by  Life  read¬ 
ers.  One  book,  going  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Cicero-Berwyn 
area,  contains  104  pages.  The 
other,  produced  for  more  than 
20  communities  between  River¬ 
side  and  Downers  Grove,  has  96 
pages. 

*  «  * 

WON’T  LET  HER  QUIT  — 
Lavina  Ufland  recently  cele¬ 
brated  50  years  at  the  Meaford 
(Ont.)  Express,  where  she  be¬ 
gan  by  learning  to  set  type. 
She  recently  wrote  the  last  of 
her  front-page  columns  “Be¬ 
tween  the  Lines”  and  is  still 
writing  a  record  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Meaford  in  her  “The 
Scroll  Unwinds”  for  the  weekly 
paper.  Townspeople  continue  to 
phone  her  about  local  events 
even  though  she  is  officially  re¬ 
tired. 

*  «  * 

ADDS  SHOPPER  —  The  Rus¬ 
sellville  (Ala.)  Citizew-Times,  is 
publishing  a  four-page  daily 
shopping  paper.  The  Citizen- 
Times  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  but  the  Citizen  will  go 
back  to  a  four-page  tabloid 
form. 

• 

Decade  Study  Lists 
13  New  Calif.  Dailies 

Upland,  Calif. 

A  10-year  circulation  survey 
shows  13  new  California  dailies, 
reports  Vernon  V.  Paine,  news¬ 
paper  broker.  Within  the  decade 
one  paper  discontinued  daily 
publication  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News  was  merged 
into  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

A  score  of  the  dailies  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950  have  doubled  in 
circulation.  Five  have  tripled, 
Mr.  Paine’s  study  shows.  Two  of 
the  dailies  launched  since  1950 
have  doubled  their  circulation. 


Human  Relation  Awards 
Given  9  Newspapers 

Chicago  situations  which  might  inenait 
Nine  Illinois  newspapers  were  tensions  and  through  expoenn 


presented  Gov.  William  G.  Strat-  of  the  operations  of  individuli 
ton  Awards  by  the  Illinois  Com-  or  groups  which  tend  to  be  dii- 
mission  on  Human  Relations  in  ruptive  of  goo<l  human  «!». 
recognition  of  their  “outstanding  tions.” 

public  educational  job”  in  the  The  citation  made  mention  of 
treatment  of  human  relations.  the  so-called  Deerfield  contns 
Newspapers  receiving  such  versy  in  which  Chicago  papen 
awards  included  Lindsay-Schaub  “went  beyond  the  daily  report- 
Newspapers,  Moline  Daily  Dis-  ing  of  events  and  delved  into 
patch,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Pad-  problems  of  segregated  honoia* 
dock  Publications,  Chicago  De-  and  the  background  of  into- 
fender,  Chicago's  American,  Chi-  grated  housing  projects  in  On- 
cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Sun-  cago  and  elsewhere.”  In  the  am 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune.  of  minimizing  news  which  Tnigi>» 


Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
The  completion  of  a  |125,00(l 


cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Sun-  cago  and  elsewhere.”  In  the  am 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune.  of  minimizing  news  which  raigix 

create  incidents,  the  Chicago 
Editorials  Cited  papers  were  praised  for  tke 

...  o  V  U  XT  manner  in  which  they  handled  t 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  News-  concerning  a  Negro  fan- 

papers  include  the  Southern /H-  j, 
tutsan.  East  St.  Louts  Journal  suburb  of  Park  Forest. 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review  and 
the  Champaign-Urbana  Courier.  • 

Their  citation  stated  in  part:  ra  *1  f  e  v 

“In  addition  to  excellent  cover-  Uaily  for  5  I  ears 

age  of  human  relations  news.  Shows  Triple  Gains 
the  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  />  n 

have,  through  the  medium  of  the 

editorial  page,  sought  to  mobil-  ^he  completion  of  a  fl^OM 
ize  public  opinion  in  promoting 
proems  to  improve  intergroup 

relations  in  the  state.  This  is  Sunnyvale  Standard-Moun^ 
exemplified  by  the  support  given  Register-Leader  on  its  fifth 

by  these  papers  to  legislation  de-  anmversary  as  a  daily 
signed  to  insure  equal  job  op-  The  expansion  included  trip- 
portunity  to  all  in  ihe  \Lt  set  ling  ^e  space  for  editorial  od 
Sion  of  our  State  Legislature.”  detriments  « 

The  Moline  Dispatch  was 

praised  for  its  efforts  leading  to  ndditif  Since  1955  the  neiu 
i.  UT  1-  A.  ^  TT  -n  stall  has  gone  from  four  to  H 

establishment  of  a  Human  Re-  . ,  j  ^  •  4.  u 

lations  Commission  in  that  area.  advertising  staff  has  ^ 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star  was  Pjsons,  and  ciroulriion^ 

commended  for  its  pari  in  gain-  ’  ui.  i-  LiJ 

ing  community  acceptance  for  a  C-  Houghteling,  pub 

policy  change  in  public  housing  ‘ 

-  from  one  of  segregation  to  .  ^  76-page  progr^  edito 
■  ...  ®  included  special  sections  with 

T»  jj  1  Ti  1.1-  4.-  -4-  color  covers  for  government,  is- 

Paddock  Publications,  consist-  ,  .  .  ,  j  v.  .v... 

.  1  „  • .  11-  dustry,  schools  and  churches  and 

mg  of  13  community  weeklies  in  “  . 

North  and  West  suburban  areas  ®>sure. 
of  Chicago,  were  cited  for  a  • 

series  entitled  “The  Shame  of  i#  j 

Our  Suburbs,”  depicting  the  tr .  V a.  I  hrows  inua 
plight  of  Latin- American  citi-  In  Philadelphia  Eye 
zens  living  in  sub-standard  Charleston,  W.  Vt 

housing  “only  a  stone  s  throw  ,  Y  .  4. 

from  shiny  new  suburban  de-  ^  ^s  a  rotort  to  a  Satuf^ 

Evening  Post  muck-raking  «■ 
velopments.  _ _  __  T,r„„4.  nilWlk 


Change  in  Name 

Elizabetth,  N.  j. 

To  indicate  its  broader  cover¬ 
age  area,  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  has  shortened  its  name 
to  Daily  JoumaL  It  was  founded 
in  1779  as  the  New  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal. 


zens  living  in  suo-suinuaru  CHARLESTON,  W.  Vt 

housing  “only  a  stone  s  throw  ,  Y  .  4. 

from  shiny  new  suburban  de-  ^  ^s  a  rotort  to  a  Satuf^ 

velopments^ 

port  on  West  Virginia  s  hilHW 

Responsible  Leadership  slums,  the  Charleston  ^ 

Mail  sent  a  reporter,  Charw 
The  Chicago  Defender,  as  a  Connor,  and  a  photographs 
Negfro  newspaper,  was  praised  Earl  Benton,  to  Philadelj^ 
for  its  responsible  leadership  home  of  Benjamin  Franklins 
and  because  “it  does  not  hesi-  famed  weekly, 
tate  to  censure  Negroes  as  well  One  headline  in  the  Mail 
as  whites  who  are  deemed  dis-  “Filthy  Cradle  of  Liberty^ 
ruptive  forces  in  the  commun-  turos  Poverty  and  Hate."  Ths 
ity.”  West  Virginia  journalistic 

Chicago’s  four  major  dailies  found  Negro  jungles,  a  so" 
were  recognized  as  group  for  row  and  other  untidy  conditi^ 
consistent  support  gpven  con-  “Putting  it  bluntly,”  Jr 
structive  intergroup  programs,  Connor,  “much  of  Philadelphi* 
“through  the  playing  down  of  stinks.” 
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Why  Trading  Stamps 
Stimulate  Advertising 


Albert  Haring  and  Wallace  0.  Yoder,  in  their  recently  published  book 
Trading  Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Policy  (chapter  15,  page 304) ,  say: 

The  retailer  considering  the  use  of  stamps  must  also  realize  that 
the  introduction  of  trading  stamps  into  a  major  market  increases 
the  number  of  dollars  spent  for  paid  advertising.  The  trend  toward 
stores  or  groups  of  stores  large  enough  to  undertake  major  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  may  be  si)eeded  up  by  the  promotional  activity 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  stamps.  These  larger  retail  units 
or  retail  groups  find  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  economical, 
but  a  single  smaller  store  does  not  have  the  sales  volume  to  make 
such  paid  advertising  practical.  The  major  stamp  companies  also 
regularly  buy  advertising  coverage  in  the  major  markets,  either 
through  local  or  national  media.  Total  i)aid  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  thus  tend  to  rise  slightly. 

“With  respect  to  other  types  of  giveaways  and  premiums,  stamp 
stores  find  that  these  are  not  so  necessary  as  they  previously  were. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  therefore,  stamps  substitute  for  special 
promotions  of  all  kinds,  but  not  for  advertising.  7  y 
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This  message  is  presented  for  your  information  by 

THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  II,  New  York, 

S  &  H  pioneered  64  years  ago  in  the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash. 
S&H  Green  Stamps  are  currently  being  saved  by  millions  of  consumers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Courtroom 
Routine  in 

Bv  Bob  W  hear  lev 


Pictures 

Colorado 


a  special  referee  to  look  into  worked  out? 
the  situation  and  make  a  report.  Fred  Mazzulu,  Denver  attor- 
Some  skeptics  figured  the  ney  and  a  charter  member  of 
hearing  would  be  the  equivalent  NPPA,  said  he  knew  of  only  two 
of  putting  a  bootlegger  on  trial  or  three  judges  in  Colorado  who 
before  a  jury  made  up  of  WCTU  .still  are  oppo.sed  to  courtroom 
officers.  photography. 

They  were  wrong.  Even  those  will  be  won  over 


(Editor’s  Note:  A  few  weeks 
ago.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  chose  a  plat¬ 
form  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  to  expound  his  views  that 
cameras  should  not  be  permitted 
at  trials.  E&P,  which  reported 
his  address  May  14,  decided  to 
take  another  look  at  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Colorado  courts’ 
freedom  for  press  photograph- 


Denver,  Colo. 

There  has  been  an  extra  de¬ 
fendant  in  every  major  Colorado 
courtroom  trial  for  the  past 
four  years. 

He’s  the  press  photographer. 

In  the  not-too-distant  past, 
he  was  popularly  typed  as  a 
bold  and  brassy  sort,  lovable 
in  some  ways,  obnoxious  in 
others.  He — this  creature  who 
was  largely  a  product  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  idiot  years  —  carried  a 
hip  flash,  pinched  barmaids’  bot¬ 
toms  and  raced  fire  engines. 

Nowadays,  he’s  far  more  apt 
to  be  a  youngish,  intent  kind  of 
guy  who  bears  as  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  predecessor  as  a 
Nikon  to  one  of  Louis  Daguer¬ 
re’s  boxes,  circa  1839. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  press 
photographer — and  his  cousins, 
the  television  cameraman  and 
radio  broadcaster — have  been  on 
trial  since  Fi.j.  27,  1956,  the 
day  the  State  Supreme  Court 
junked  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  Canon  35  and  gave 
Colorado  judges  authority  to 
permit  courtroom  photography 
and  radio-TV  broadcasts. 

The  ruling  was  the  first  real 
breakthrough  in  a  years-long 
campaign  to  win  acceptance  of 


round- \ 
the-clock  } 


Justice  Moore  made  it  clear  in  time,  he  thinks 


service 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  60SS  PRESSES 


the  press  photographer  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  a  camera. 

And,  while  it  was  an  unami- 
mous  raling,  one  of  the  court’s 
seven  justices  obviously  was 
skeptical. 

At  the  time,  he  took  pains  to 
point  out  to  a  Denver  Post  re- 
poi’ter  the  ruling  was  effective 
“until  further  order.”  The  ob¬ 
vious  implication  was  that 
Canon  35  would  be  reimposed 
if  cameras  and  broadcasting 
gear  were  found  to  disturb 
court  proceedings. 

The  fact  the  order  never  has 
been  revmked  or  altei’ed  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  how  well  it  has  worked  in 
Colorado. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  O. 
Otto  Moore,  who  conducted  the 
hearings  that  led  to  revocation 
of  Canon  35,  put  it  this  way 
in  a  speech  in  Cleveland,  two 
years  ago: 

“I  know  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  a  press  photographer, 
a  radio  operator,  or  a  television 
camera  can  be  less  conspicuous 
and  far  more  unnoticed  in  this 
day  of  electronics  than  the  press 
reporter  seated  at  the  press 
table  with  his  flying  pencil  and 
his  pad  of  notes  as  he  scribbles 
out  an  inaccurate  word  picture.” 


Canon  35  was  adopted  as  a 
rale  for  Colorado  courts  in  1953. 
Before  then,  photographers  were 
allowed  to  make  pictures  in 
courtrooms  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge. 

Canon  35  said  flatly: 

“Proceedings  in  court  should 
be  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum.  The  taking  of 
photographs  in  the  courtroom, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  court 
or  recesses  between  sessions, 
and  the  broadcasting  or  televis¬ 
ing  of  court  proceedings  are 
calculated  to  detract  from  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  distract  the  witness  in 
giving  his  testimony,  degrade 
the  court  and  create  misconcep¬ 
tions  with  respect  thereto  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  and  should 
not  be  permitted.  .  . 

The  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  immedi¬ 
ately  began  a  campaign  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  prove  that  the  ban  not 
only  was  imfair,  but  also  un¬ 
informed. 

I  In  January  1956,  the  Supreme 
'  Court  named  Justice  Moore  as 


from  the  outset  that  he  was  Ed  Maker,  a  Denver  Po*t 
willing  to  listen  to  any  and  all  photographer  and  a  regional 
arguments  that  had  any  l)earing  vicepresident  of  NPPA,  said  the 
on  the  case.  sanctioning  of  courtroom  nho. 


on  the  case.  sanctioning  of  courtroom  pho- 

^  .  ,  ,  u  I  tography  has  done  more  to  ac- 

Outmoded  Rule  ^jy^ens  with  legal  p«. 

In  the  two  weeks  of  testimony  cedures  than  any  public  rela- 
that  followed,  representatives  of  tions  move  ever  undertaken  by 
the  NPPA,  the  American  News-  the  Colorado  Bar  Association, 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Television  films  made  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  trial  of  John  Gilbert  Graham, 
Editors  and  other  professional  who  blew  up  an  airliner  in  1955, 
groups  testified  that  the  photo  are  being  used  in  a  Federal 
ban  was  outmoded — that  with  Bureau  of  Investigation  training 
modern  fast  film  and  small  to  acquaint  investigators 

cameras,  the  newspaper  photo-  with  courtroom  procedures,  Mr. 
grapher  could  work  without  dis-  Maker  said, 
turbing  anyone.  One  attorney,  a  former  FBI 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  agent,  said  that  in  the  Graham 
the  photographers  found  many  case,  “the  bureau  itself  was  on 
judges  and  lawers  rallying  to  trial  before  the  jury  of  public 
their  cause.  opinion.” 

District  Judge  Edward  C.  Day  “Many  people  had  false  ideas 
of  Denver  testified  that  a  Post  about  how  the  FBI  operated," 
photographer  had  shot  pictures  this  attorney  explained.  “The 
during  a  murder  trial  and  “when  films  and  overall  coverage  of  the 
I  saw  them  I  was  completely  trial  set  them  straight, 
surprised.”  “Until  Canon  35  was  revoked, 

“I  did  not  even  know  there  this  wasn’t  possible.” 

was  a  photographer  in  the  court-  «  .  •  r  «  •. 

j  T  i  u  j  t.on>Tnced  of  Ments 

room — and  I  watched  very  care¬ 
fully  what  was  going  on,”  he  Justice  Moore  has  become 
said.  even  more  convinced  of  the 

After  the  photos  were  pub-  merits  of  courtroom  photog- 
lished,  some  lawyers  asked  Day  raphy. 

if  he  intended  to  cite  the  Post  “I  am  very  sure  that  many 
for  contempt.  well  meaning  persons,  includ- 

“1  was  not  aware  of  any  con-  ing  many  leaders  of  the  bench 
tempt  in  my  presence,”  he  said,  and  bar,  are  of  the  firm  convic- 
“Also,  that  canon  was  imposed  tion  that  some,  or  all,  of  the 
on  the  judge  and  not  on  the  prohibitions  contained  in  Canon 
newspaper.”  35  should  be  continued  and  en- 

J.  Arthur  Phelps,  a  former  forced  without  variation,”  he 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  district  judge,  said  recently, 
said  he  believed  dignified  cov-  “I  must  confess  that  prior 
erage  by  press  photographers  to  this  hearing  I  leaned  defi- 
and  TV  cameramen  might  have  nitely  toward  that  view  in  so 
a  “wholesome”  deterrent  effect  far  as  television  and  radio  were 
on  crime.  concerned. 

Eloquent  Testimony  equally  certain  tlmt  the 

vast  majority  of  those  support- 
But  the  most  eloquent  testi-  ing  continuance  of  Canon  35 
mony  during  the  hearings  came  have  failed,  neglected,  or  refuse 
from  the  cameras  and  broad-  to  expose  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
casting  equipment.  formation,  evidence  and  demon- 

justice  Moore  remarked  later  strations  of  progress  which  are 
that,  with  two  or  three  excep-  available  in  this  field, 
tions,  he  didn’t  know  when  pic-  The  Graham  trial  was  the  first 
tures  were  being  made.  One  major  case  in  which  full  photo¬ 
newsreel  photographer  shot  graphic  and  radio-TV  cover^ 
sound  footage  from  the  witness  was  given,  following  revocatiw 
stand  without  the  judge’s  knowl-  of  Canon  35  in  Colorado, 
edge.  In  the  first  months  after 

In  the  ruling  upsetting  Canon  courtroom  photography  was 
35,  the  only  restriction  imposed  sanctioned,  such  photos  got  a 
on  photographers  was  one  which  big  play  in  Denver  newspapers 
requires  that  no  witness  nor  Today,  however,  the 
juror  can  be  photographed  or  gone  and  their  use  has  levdeo 
have  his  testimony  broadcast  off  to  a  point  where  they  cl¬ 
over  his  express  objection.  pete  with  other  photos  purely 
How  has  the  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  news  value. 
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Conv-inced  of  Merits 

Justice  Moore  has  become 
even  more  convinced  of  the 


“I  am  very  sure  that  many 
well  meaning  persons,  includ- 


Eloquent  Testimony 
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AnacondA 

SUBSIDIARIES  OF  ANACONDA  MANUFACTURE;  COPPER  AND  ALUMINUM  ELECTRICAL 
WIRES  AND  CABLES:  ALUMINUM  FOIL.  SHEET  ROD  AND  BARS.  STRUCTURALS.  TUBING 
AND  EXTRUDED  SHAPES:  COPPER.  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  SHEET.  PLATE.  TUBE,  PIPE.  ROD 
FORGINGS  AND  EXTRUSIONS.  FLEXIBLE  METAL  HOSE  AND  TUBING. 


A  far  cry  from  the  miner’s  mule  of  the  ’80s,  this  new  mam¬ 
moth  ore  truck  performs  Herculean  tasks  in  Anaconda’s 
Berkeley  Pit  at  Butte,  Montana.  Still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  the  gigantic  vehicle  hauls  ore  up-grade  out  of  the  pit, 
75  or  more  tons  at  a  time.  Designed  to  replace  Diesel  trucks 
with  less  than  half  the  capacity,  it  operates  electrically  on 
special  trolley  wires  and  each  of  its  four  outsized  wheels  can 
deliver  400  horsepower,  a  total  of  1600  horsepower — making 
it  the  most  powerful  truck  in  the  world.  Without  a  load,  it 
can  leave  its  trolley  wires  and  operate  on  350  horsepower 
supplied  by  its  own  Diesel  generator. 

Huge  iis  it  is.  Anaconda’s  new  truck  is  in  proportion  with 
the  vast  Butte  operation.  One  of  the  richest  mineral  areas 
ever  discovered,  Butte  has  supplied  industry  with  more  than 
three  billion  dollars  in  mineral  wealth.  Up  to  1959,  more  than 
7  million  tons  of  copper  had  been  mined  at  “the  richest  hill 
on  earth’’ — which  has  also  been  a  bountiful  source  of  zinc, 
manganese,  lead,  silver  and  gold. 

Current  production  at  Butte  continues  to  set  king-sized 
standards,  and  the  new  king-sized  ore  truck  is  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  moves  more  than  28,000  tons  of  ore  a  day  at  the 
Berkeley  Pit.  This  is  just  one  reason  why  the  Company’s 
ore  production  is  consistently  on  the  increase.  Not  only  with 
new  and  highly  efficient  equipment,  but  through  continuing 
exploration  and  constant  development  of  new  copper  sources, 
such  as  the  new  El  Salvador  Mine  recently  opened  in  Chile, 
Anaconda  meets  the  growing  needs  of  industry  for  more  and 
better  products  in  the  entire  nonferrous  metal  field. 
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moves  copper  ore— 

75  TONS 
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Goliaths 
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In  the  U.  S.  there  are  five 
major  foreig^n  telegraphic  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  bureaus  in  New 
York  and  Washington  and  a 
bevy  of  stringers  spread  around 
the  country  and  which  provide 
a  massive,  basic  news  service 
to  a  large  number  of  clients. 

Three  of  these  organizations 
are  world  agencies;  the  Agence 
France  Presse,  Reuters  and 
TASS.  The  remaining  two  are 
national  agencies;  Australian 
Associated  Press  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press. 

The  difference  between  the 
world  and  national  agencies  is 
more  than  simply  one  of  degree 
in  that  one  of  them,  the  world 
service,  is  international  in 
scope,  receiving  and  transmit¬ 
ting  news  in  a  number  of  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  a  difference,  too,  in 
type  of  coverage. 

In  addition  to  spot  or  basic 
news  material  gathered  by 
their  own  staffs,  the  world  serv'- 
ices  also  provide  their  clients 
with  exclusive  and  interpretive 
articles.  The  national  agencies 
can  and  often  do  provide  their 
own  staffmen  for  special  cover- 
age. 

The  Agence  France  Presse 
maintains  the  largest  bureau  of 
any  foreign  news  agency  in 
America.  Serving  some  4,000 
clients  around  the  globe,  AFP 
bas  25  correspondents  between 
its  offices  in  Washington,  New 
York  and  the  United  Nations. 

AFP  is  also  the  oldest  tele¬ 
graphic  news  agency  in  the 
world.  The  original  organization 
from  which  AFP  sprang — 
Agence  Havas — was  established 
in  Paris  in  1835  by  Charles 
Havas.  (Associated  Press  was 
formed  in  1848,  Reuters  in 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

InvMtIgate  the  developmante 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
succeases  of  over  800  U.  S. 
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1851,  United  Press  in  1907  and 
TASS  in  1918). 

After  the  liberation 

Havas  operated  as  an  inter¬ 
national  wire  serv’ice  up  until 
1940  when  the  Nazis  took  over 
the  agency’s  main  office  and 
turned  the  sendee  into  a  propa¬ 
ganda  organ  of  the  Vichy 
government.  Meanwhile,  loyal 
Frenchmen  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  occupied  France,  started 
several  new  independent  news 
organizations  which  sened  the 
cause  of  the  resistance  mov’e- 
ment. 

After  the  Liberation,  in  1945, 
these  independent  sendees  were 
amalgamated  to  form  AFP, 
which  took  over  the  premises 
of  the  old  Havas  organization. 
Starting  with  only  the  bare 
skeleton  of  a  major  wire  sen’- 
ice  operation  in  1945,  AFP  built 
the  organization  into  a  world¬ 
wide  agency  sendcing  the  Far 
East,  Mid-East,  Africa,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Europe  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

AFP’s  chief  correspondent 
for  North  America  is  Jean  E. 
Lagrange,  who  began  working 
for  Havas  in  1936. 

After  AFP  was  formed,  Mr. 
Lagrange  became  chief  of  the 
agency’s  UN  bureau  for  three 
years  and  later  chief  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  from  1949- 
53.  He  was  then  recalled  to  Paris 
where  he  put  in  a  year  as  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  before  he  was 
given  his  present  assignment  in 
America. 

Mr.  Lagrange  does  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amoimt  of  travelling 
throughout  the  year  but  he  op¬ 
erates  mainly  out  of  the  New 
York  and  Washington  offices. 
Rene  Femier,  who  started  his 
news  career  with  AFP,  has  been 
bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
office  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years. 

The  agency  files  in  three  lan¬ 
guages;  English,  Spanish  and 
French.  Texts  of  speeches  and 
special  communiques  are  filed 
,  both  in  French  and  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  its  basic  serv’- 
ice,  AFP  also  provides  clients 
with  a  feature  air  mail  service, 
special  reports  on  economics 
and  a  sports  service  which 
varies  in  emphasis  for  different 
regions  of  the  world.  French¬ 
men,  for  instance,  are  interested 
in  boxing  and  soccer  while 
South  Americans  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  keen  on  baseball,  ten¬ 
nis  and  swimming. 

The  greatest  portion  of  its 
news  out  of  North  America  con¬ 
cerns  events  in  Washington, 
New  York  and  the  UN.  In  these 
areas  the  agency’s  massive  cov¬ 
erage  of  American  politics  and 
economics  and  UN  affairs  re¬ 
flects  the  ever-growing  interest 


Julian  Bates,  news  executive  of 
North  American  services  for 
Reuter. 


in  these  affairs  shown  by  people 
all  over  the  world. 


cities  around  the  country.  Spm  \ 
age  developments— coequal  witi 
the  cold  war  and  disarmanar 
as  a  story  of  major,  long-twy 
interest  everjnvhere  in  tb 
world — are  closely  watched  ky 
Reuters  staffmen  at  Cape  (i 
naveral  and  Vandenberg  Aii 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  Bates,  who  coordinatB 
this  far-flung  network  of  U.  & 
new’s  coverage,  has  been  wW. 
Reuters  about  20  years.  The  T 
year  old  news  executive  wn 
bom  in  Shanghai,  where  his 
father  published  an  Engiisk. 
language  weekly  newspaper. 

At  the  age  of  11  he  was  sen; 
to  England  where  he  complete! 
grammar  school  and  enterei 
Manchester  University  as  a  hit 
tory  major.  After  a  year  « 
Manchester,  he  returned  to 
Shanghai  at  the  age  of  18  ani 
joined  the  staff  of  the  North 
China  Daily  News  where  hr 
worked  for  18  months  as  a  no 
reporter.  He  was  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters  at  tht 
end  of  1940  when,  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  the  attack  ot 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Japanese 
took  over  Shanghai. 


30.000  Words  u  Day 

Reuters,  for  instance  —  the 
second  major  foreign  wire  sen*- 
ice  in  the  U.S. — reports  that  30- 
35  percent  of  its  world  sendee 
going  into  Europe  is  news  from 
North  America.  During  busy 
and  important  sessions  at  the 
UN,  Reuters  files  20,000  words 
daily  about  activities  at  the 
world  forum.  The  agency’s  nor¬ 
mal  w'ordage  for  total  copy  filed 
from  New  York  is  about  30,000 
words  a  day. 

Julian  Bates,  news  executive 
of  North  American  services  for 
Reuters,  says  this  reflects  the 
growing  importance  of  UN 
news  and  the  manner  in  which 
increased  coverage  is  becoming 
more  necessary.  Mr.  Bates  ob- 
sen’ed  that  it  is  apparently  be¬ 
coming  a  habit  for  some  diplo¬ 
mats  and  high  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  save  their  big  speeches 
for  when  they  visit  the  UN. 
Newsmen,  then,  have  to  be  more 
watchful  for  important  news 
breaks  at  this  time  and  more 
coverage  is  scheduled  for  these 
speeches. 

Reuters  is  also  a  world-wide 
agency  with  headquarters  in 
London.  It  services  more  than 
4,000  newspapers  in  81  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  11  correspondents 
in  its  New'  York  office,  four  in 
Washington  and  two  at  the  UN. 
Reuters  maintains  a  financial 
news  service  called  Comtel, 
which  has  a  separate  office  in 
Wall  Street. 

In  addition  to  its  staff  of 
fulltime  correspondents,  Reu¬ 
ters  can  call  on  a  roster  of  100 
stringers  located  in  all  major 


In  Concentration  (iamp 

The  Reuters  office  was  clowi 
down  and  the  entire  staff  tr- 
rested.  They  spent  the  duntiot 
of  the  war  in  a  concentntio' 
camp. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  tl* 
staff  Mr.  Bates  spent  thw 
years  in  a  concentration  ctnit 
in  Shanghai  and  six  months  it 
another  camp  located  iwr 
Peking.  It  was  to  the  litter 
camp  that  the  Jananese  sent  tlx 
four  famed  Doolittle  fliers  iik 
Commander  Cunningham,  who 
w'as  U.  S.  military  chief  it 
Wake  Island  when  the  Japantjo 
took  it.  A  description  of  the 
trials  suffered  by  these  cip- 
tured  Americans  —  who  wtie 
just  a  mass  of  skin  and  bones 
at  the  time  of  their  incarcera¬ 
tion  in  the  Peking  camp— wis 
the  first  story  filed  by  ^nten 
correspondents  when  their 
Shanghai  office  reopened  three 
weeks  after  the  war  ended. 

Since  then  Mr.  Bates’  assip- 
ments  have  included  18  month.' 
in  the  Shanghai  office,  three 
years  in  London,  one  year  or 
ering  the  Korean  War  and  w 
months  in  London  again  befw 
he  was  sent  to  America  in 
as  chief  of  the  New  York  desk 
A  few  years  later  he  was  pnr 
moted  to  his  present  positioii- 

Newa  Exchange 

The  third  major  foreipt^ 
service  in  the  U,  S.  is  W 
grafnoie  Agenstvo  Sovietskie*' 
Soiuza,  or  TASS.  Officials  ® 
the  New  York  office  of  TASJ 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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This  weekly  four-color  gravure  television  magazine,  filling  a  long-felt 
need,  is  designed  to  enclose  a  local  program  section  compiled  by  the 
individual  newspaper.  Those  newspapers  already  subscribing  to 
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(Continued  from  page  GO) 

provided  the  statistics  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  this  article. 

A  world  agency  which  sen’- 
ices  4,400  newspapers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  TASS  has  550 
staff  correspondents  and  .‘100 
string  or  part-time  correspond¬ 
ents  situated  in  54  nations.  It 
exchanges  news  with  25  for¬ 
eign  news  agencies. 

TASS  recently  acquired  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  client, 
the  first  American  newsi)aper 
to  buy  the  serv’ice.  News  which 
comes  into  the  agency’s  New 
York  office  from  Moscow  by 
wireless,  is  now  piped  directly 
into  the  Time’s  office  via  a  new 
teleprinter  circuit  which  was 
installed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Use  of  the  TASS  sendee  by 
the  Times  may  in  part  be  the 
result  of  some  basic  changes  in 
the  Russian  agency  which  ap¬ 
parently  have  teken  place  in  the 
past  few  years.  Western  news¬ 
men  have  always  considered 
TASS  a  propaganda  organ  of 
the  government  which,  when  it 
was  not  propagandizing,  was 
simply  dull. 

Recently,  however,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  news  executive  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  operation  of 
the  world’s  wire  services,  made 
this  comment:  If  I  had  to 
choose  which  of  the  major  wire 
sendees  has  improved  the  most 
in  the  past  few  years  and  made 
the  most  changes,  I  would  defi¬ 
nitely  choose  TASS.  It  has  im¬ 
proved  200  percent.  They  move 
material  much  faster  than  they 
did  before  and  their  coverage 
has  improved  so  much  that  in 
some  cases  you  could  pick  up 
their  copy  without  changes. 
They  have  particularly  im¬ 
proved  in  their  coverage  of 
sports,  which  is  now  given  good, 
lively,  fast  treatment.” 

Friendly  Group 

Regarding  the  correspondents 
themselves,  a  Swiss  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  been  in  this 
country  several  years  com¬ 
mented:  “Years  ago,  during  the 
coldest  part  of  the  cold  war, 
TASS  correspondents  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  a  grim,  tight-lipped 
bunch  who  generally  kept  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  press. 
When  they  socialized  they  al¬ 
ways  travelled  in  pairs.  The 
present  crop  is  quite  different. 
They  are  friendly  and  intelli¬ 
gent  and  eager  to  meet  and  talk 
with  other  correspondents.” 

TASS  has  eleven  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  U.  S.  distributed 
between  its  Washington,  New 
York  and  UN  offices.  Many  of 
these  newsmen  travel  broadly 
throughout  the  states.  They  are 


Ivan  I.  Beglov,  New  York  Bureau  chief  of  TASS. 


not  permitted  to  travel,  how¬ 
ever,  through  a  small  number 
of  areas  in  various  sections  of 
the  country;  a  prohibition 
which  apparently  stems  from  a 
policy  of  “reciprocity”  for  areas 
similarly  closed  to  .\merican 
newsmen  in  Russia. 

The  New  York  bureau  is 
headed  by  Ivan  I.  Beglov,  a  55 
year  old  newsman  who  started 
his  career  at  TASS  12  years 
ago  as  a  member  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  staff  in  the  American  de¬ 
partment  where  he  translated 
news  from  North  .4merica  into 
Russian.  Before  he  formally  en¬ 
tered  the  journalism  field,  Mr. 
Beglov  free-lanced  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  and  for  a 
time  edited  a  publication  called, 
“Isto  RIT,”  a  magazine  devoted 
to  questions  of  history. 

He  began  his  first  tour  of 
duty  as  New  York  bureau  chief 
of  TASS  in  1950.  That  tour 
ended  in  1955  when  Mr.  Beglov 
returned  to  Moscow  for  two 
years  until  his  second  hitch  as 
bureau  chief  began  in  1957. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Rjazan 
district  of  Russia  in  the  village 
of  Kadom,  about  200  miles 
from  Moscow.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  fact  he 
learned  English  without  any 
formal  training  by  starting  to 
read  English  literature  some  28 
years  ago. 

Student  of  Dickens 

He  still  remembers  the  first 
English  work  he  ever  read  — 
“A  Christmas  Carol”  by  Charles 
Dickens  —  which  he  says  was 
given  to  him  by  an  engineer 
friend.  “I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  one  of  the  first  lines  of 
this  book,”  Mr.  Beglov  related. 
“The  second  paragraph  of  the 
story  began  with  the  words,  ‘Old 
Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail.’ 


AAR  is  ba.sically  a  rewiht 
service.  There  are  five  men  ig 
its  New  York  office  and  virion 
stringers  are  scattered  aro®(i 
the  country’.  The  agency  sen 
ices  every  new.spaper  in  Xet 
Zealand  and  Australia  except 
the  Sydney  Dnily  Mirror  whiti 
gets  its  world  service  direetl- 
from  New  York  by  UPI. 

Tailoring  News 

AAP  is  covered  on  UN  »f. 
fairs  by  Reuters.  American  il 
fairs  are  covered  by  AP  au 
UPI.  The  agency’s  basic  job  is 
to  tailor  for  home  consumptior 
all  the  news  flowing  into  its  of 
fices  from  the.se  three  pareti; 
news  wires.  Only  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions  does  AAP  itself  sti! 
a  story. 

News  material  is  filed  by 
radio-teletype  to  a  relay  pobi: 
in  San  Francisco  which  in  tnir 
Bureau  chief  of  TASS.  the  beam  a  kick  over  to 

Melbourne.  From  Melbourne  the 
“When  I  finished  this  Irook  I  be-  news  is  distributed  throuifiiout 
gan  another.  I  mad  and  read  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  kept  reading  and  slowly  AAP’s  New  York  office 
taught  myself  to  understand  headed  by  42-year-old  Normr 
each  word  by  looking  them  up  MeSwann  who  has  been  bum: 
in  a  dictionary.  It  was  20  years  chief  here  about  one  year.  Mr 
before  I  found  out  what  ‘dead  MeSwann  started  his  news  » 
as  a  doornail’  meant.”  reer  at  the  age  of  16  when  be 

Mr.  Beglov  says  that  TASS  became  a  cub  reporter  for  i 
is  interested  in  reporting  on  all  small  country  newspaper  ir 
aspects  of  American  life  and  northern  New  South  Wiks 
that  the  agency  files  light  fea-  This  period  of  “cadetship" 
ture  articles  and  inteiqiretations  lasted  three  years  during  whki 
of  life  in  the  U.  S.  aimed  at  ex-  time  Mr.  MeSwann  leamM 
plaining  Americans  to  the  Rus-  shorthand  and  typing  and  r. 
sian  people.  This  sort  of  re-  tended  lectures  on  law,  layout 
porting  supplements  the  bulk  of  reporting  and  practically  ('•> 
the  basic  file  which  is  concerned  aspect  of  the  news  business, 
with  heavy  news  about  Ameri-  In  19.37  he  joined  a  sm 
can  politics,  economics,  scien-  agency  representing  about  sii 
tific  research  and  news  about  newspapers  in  Queensland  ami 
the  UN.  New  South  Wales.  He  workec 

The  TASS  agency  is  probably  there  for  two  years  until  tk 
unique  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  Second  World  War  broke 
particular  interest  in  the  game 

of  chess.  Russian  newsmen  keep  ^  idely  Traveled 

close  tabs  on  world-w’ide  per-  After  a  six-year  hitch  in  ’ 
sonalities  and  events  regarding  Force,  Mr.  MeSwann 

the  national  pastime.  During  sumed  his  career  in  1946  as 
championship  matches,  frantic  general  assignment  i-epciH 
bulletins  swiftly  pulse  over  Mercury  of  Hok' 

TASS  wire  printers  with  the  Tasmania.  In  1950  he  became ; 
same  priority  Americans  assign  editor  for  AAP  and 

to  triple  plays  in  the  world  began  a  decade  of  travelling! 
SCI  ics.  FVaA  rat'nrQtNiTaf inn  wHicK  U>- 


series.  I^be  organization  which  u. 

National  (kmperalion  lately  led  to  this  H 

signment.  The  long  news  t  j 
The  remaining  foreign  wii-e  took  him  to  Japan,  Korea,  ■- 
sei’vices  in  the  U.  S.  are  Aus-  karta,  Singapore,  Kualalum; 
tralian  Associated  Press  and  and  other  parts  of  Malaya  s 
Canadian  Press,  which  service  back  to  Korea.  In  1952  he 
clients  in  their  home  countries,  came  chief  copyeditor  in  b 
Both  agencies  are  actually  co-  don.  He  remained  there  : 
operatives  or  associations  made  seven  years  until  he  was  - 
up  of  the  daily  newspapers  they  signed  to  New  York  last  A- 
serv’e.  gust. 

AAP  shares  an  office  in  New  His  work  has  taken  him  ; 
York  with  Reuters.  Since  1947  over  the  globe  but  Mr.  M 
the  two  organizations  have  Swann  states  he  considers  : 
been  partners  in  gathering  news  present  assignment  one  of^ 
all  over  the  world,  along  w’ith  most  important  he’s  ever  had 
the  New  Zealand  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  (Continued  on  page  m) 
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.opportunities  for  developnieut  in  the  juture 
even  greater  than  in  the  past” 

Sir  Eric  Vansittart  Bowater,  Chairman 
The  Bowater  Paper  Corporation,  Limited 


Searly  2,000  shareholders  attended  the  An- 
nual  General  Meeting  of  The  Bowater  Paper 
Corporation  Ltd.,  held  in  the  Royal  Festival 
Hall,  London,  on  June  2,  I960.  Extracts 
from  the  address  by  Sir  Eric  Vansittart 
Bowater,  Chairman,  follow: 

The  decade  just  ended  has  been  a  mem¬ 
orable  one  for  Bowaters,  and  “all  indications 
would  seem  to  point  toward  opportunities 
for  development  in  the  future  even  greater 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.” 

The  decade  of  the  Fifties,  said  the  Chair¬ 
man.  was  an  exciting  era  of  development  in 
North  America.  It  saw  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  our  Tennessee  mills;  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Mersey  Mills  at  Liverpool.  Nova 
Scotia;  the  building  and  startup  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  pulp  mill  at  Catawba,  South  Carolina, 
and  the  construction  of  the  hardboard  mill 
on  that  site. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  3  more  high-speed  machines  and 
new  power  plants  in  the  mills  of  Bowaters 
Unit^  Kingdom  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills;  the 
construction  and  coming  into  operation  of 
the  new  groundwood  pulp  mill  at  the  Mersey 
Division  of  that  company;  the  construction 
of  the  multi-wall  sack  plant  and  the  corre- 
gated  container  plant  at  Ellesmere  Port,  and 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  Ebu- 
rite  packaging  companies.  Too,  there  was 
the  entry  into  the  expanding  household  tissue 
field  through  Bowater-Scott  Corporation, 
and  the  construction  of  its  2-machine  tissue 
mill  at  Northfeet  in  Kent.  The  Bowater 
Steamship  Company  came  into  being,  and  it 
built  and  commissioned  eight  ships.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  program  of  modernization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  existing  plants  continued 
throughout  the  world. 

Decade  of  Growth 

During  the  past  decade,  Bowaters  has  spent 
$392  million  on  capital  projects  and  invest¬ 
ments.  "Our  sales  increased  from  $98  million 
to  $327  million;  the  production  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  rose  from  I  million  tons  to 
more  than  2  million,  while  trading  profits 
rose  from  about  $15  million  in  1950  to  just 
over  $56  million  in  1959,  of  which  some  70 
per  cent  was  attributable  to  our  overseas 
interests.” 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  demand 
for  products  of  the  Bowater  Organization  in 
1959,  particularly  in  the  second  half. 

“1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  this 


Eric  believed,  continue  to  do  so  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Total  sales  of  the  Bowater  Organization  in 
1959  were  at  an  all  time  high  of  $327  mil¬ 
lion,  up  $28  million,  or  9  per  cent,  from  the 
previous  year.  Consolidated  profits,  after  de¬ 
preciation,  amounted  to  about  $39  million, 
or  11.8  per  cent  of  sales,  as  against  12  per 
cent  for  the  previous  year.  During  the  year 
capital  expenditure  amounted  to  $38  million, 
which  to  a  large  extent  was  financed  from  the 
Organization’s  own  resources. 

Sir  Eric  said  Bowaters  United  Kingdom 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Limited,  the  Bowater 
Steamship  Company,  the  new  packaging 
arm,  now  known  as  Bowater  Packaging 
Limited,  and  Bowaters  Irish  Wallboard  Mills 
Limited  all  had  a  satisfactory  year.  Two  new 
packaging  plants  are  to  be  built  in  Britain. 

The  Etowater  Organization  has  acquired 
four  packaging  plants  as  a  foothold  in  the 
European  Common  Market  Area.  Two  of 
these  are  in  Belgium,  one  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  France.  “All  are  good  businesses  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  readily  capable  of  further  devel¬ 
opment"  which  is  underway.  The  four  have 
been  united  under  a  new  holding  company — 
Bowater  Europe  S.A. — formed  in  Brussels 
for  administrative  purposes.  Two  new  pack¬ 
aging  plants  are  to  be  built — at  Ghent,  in 
Belgium,  and  Rheims,  in  France. 

An  associated  company  —  Bowater-Scott 
Corporation,  operated  in  partnership  with 
.Scott  Papter  Company,  U.S.  A. — had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  Britain,  and  also  entered  the 
European  Common  Market.  New  companies 
were  set  up  in  Belgium  and  Italy.  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  a  new  fully-integrated  tissue  plant  will  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  end  of  I960. 

Concerning  operations  of  the  Bowater 
Corporation  of  North  America  Ltd.,  through 
which  the  Organization's  affairs  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  are  administered.  Sir  Eric  said: 

“At  the  mills  of  Bowaters  Southern  Paper 
Corporation  the  year  began  with  the  success¬ 
ful  coming  into  operation  of  the  fourth  ma¬ 
chine,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  half  of 
the  year  that  the  mills  of  this  company  were 
able  to  achieve  full  production  on  all  four 
machines,  at  which  level  they  are  still  oper¬ 
ating  and  should  continue  to  do  so  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  present  year. 

“The  resources  of  the  Southern  Corpora¬ 
tion  continued  in  the  main  to  be  applied  in 
the  reduction  of  funded  debt,  and,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  its  directors,  the  total  repayments 
of  such  debt  in  5  Vi  years  since  the  beginning 
of  operations  amounted  to  some 


at  Catawba  into  production  in  July  last,  and 
the  rate  of  production  by  this  mill  has  in 
recent  months  substantially  exceeded  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  which  it  was  designed. 

"The  decision  has  now  been  reached  to  in¬ 
stall  a  paper  machine  alongside  the  (Catawba 
pulp  mill,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  this  machine 
should  be  in  operation  by  mid- 1962.  The  fi¬ 
nancing  for  this  project  has  been  arranged 
substantially  with  the  same-  group  of  bankers 
and  insurance  companies  that  have  financed 
all  our  developments  in  the  United  States. 
The  installation  of  this  new  machine  will 
round  out  the  operations  of  the  Carolina 
Corporation  and  should  make  an  effective 
contribution  toward  its  earnings  in  the  future. 

"On  the  mill  site  at  Catawba  the  hard¬ 
board  mill,  to  which  I  referred  last  year,  has 
been  completed  and  is  on  the  point  of  coming 
into  operation. 

“The  plant  is  designed  initially  to  produce 
1 60  million  square  feet  of  a  smooth-on-both- 
sides  hardboard  a  year.  It  constituted  the  first 
step  toward  diversification  in  North  America. 
The  second  step  will  be  the  paper  machine 
alongside  the  Catawba  mill. 

Outlook  Favorablo 

“No  firm  prediction  on  profits  in  respect 
of  the  year  I960  is  feasible  at  this  time,  but 
figures  available  to  date  are  encouraging  and 
indicate  that  the  level  of  trading  surplus 
achieved  last  year  may  well  be  fully  main¬ 
tained.” 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
“indeed  my  faith,  that  we  should  continue 
to  conduct  our  affairs  and  plan  our  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  belief  that  we  must  at  all  times 
be  prepared  to  meet  our  share  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  paper  and  paper  products 
that  is  inevitable  given  continuance  of  rea¬ 
sonably  peaceful  world  conditions. 

“To  that  end  we  have  set  out  over  the  year 
to  broaden  the  base  of  our  activities  by  di¬ 
versification.  both  geographically  and  in  the 
types  of  products  we  manufacture,  and  we 
see  no  present  reason  for  changing  that  pol¬ 
icy.  We  continue  to  look  to  the  future  with 
complete  confidence.” 

•  •  • 

Shareholders  will  automatically  receive  copies 
of  the  Chairman’s  address.  Others  may  ob¬ 
tain  copies  on  application  to:  The  Secretary, 
The  Bowater  Corporation  of  North  America 
Ltd.,  1980  Sherbrooke  St.  IVest.  Montreal 
25,  Quebec. 


trend  continues,  and  broadly  speaking,  the  $37  million.” 
demand  for  every  kind  of  paper  and  paper  As  a  result  of  reduction  in  funded 

products  is  still  on  the  upgrade.  True,  in  the  debt,  the  point  was  reached  where 

past  couple  of  months  the  tempo  has  slowed  the  company  was  able  to  commence 

down  slightly,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  pay  dividends  on  its  common 

for  the  upward  trend  in  demand  to  level  off.  stock.  The  first  of  such  dividends. 

But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  amounting  to  $2,340,000,  was  paid 

over-all  consumption  during  I960  will  be  at  to  the  North  American  Corpora- 

a  higher  level  than  ever  before.”  tion  in  December,  1959. 

All  the  Bowater  mills  and  plants  are  work-  “Bowaters  Carolina  Corporation 

ing  substantially  to  capacity  and  would.  Sir  brought  its  new  sulphate  pulp  mill 

Bowaters 


The  Bowater  Organization  Story  in  Figures 

1959 

1954 

Production  ....  ■  2,044, 000  tons 

1,966,000  tons 

Same . $327,679,000 

$300,112,000 

Trading  Profit  ,  .  $  56,196,000 

$  50,806,000 

Nat  Income ....  $  9,654,000 

$  6,535,000 

FIxod  Aaaots  .  .  .  $345,216,000 

$371,173,000 

Eanmd  per 

common  skare*  90  cents 

$1.14 

Dividends  paid 

par  skara  42  cants 

35  cents 

•  On  sharas  m  I9M.  m  19M. 

IMttd  States  tf  Ancrica  •  Great  Britaie  •  Caeada  •  Aestralia  •  New  Zealand  •  Sentk  Africa  •  Repnklic  ef  Ireland  •  Nerway  •  Sweden  •  France  •  Belgieni  •  Italy 


(Goliaths 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

“It’s  terribly  important  to 
get  things  in  perspective  here,” 
he  commented.  “It’s  easy  for  a 
correspondent  simply  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  country  as  a  place  of 
odd  happenings  and  to  give  a 
distorted  view  of  American  life. 
It’s  a  hefty  responsibility  to 
give  a  completely  balanced  view 
of  things.  We  don’t  go  in  for 
anything  sensational.  We  keep 
calm  and  try  to  maintain  our 
perspective  in  every  area  in¬ 
cluding  politics,  economics  and 
what  have  ^ou.” 

Canadian  Angles 

The  Canadian  Press  has  a 
staff  of  eight  correspondents  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  feeds  about  100  clients  in 
Canada  with  a  processing  and 
rewrite  service  of  AP  and  Reu¬ 
ters  copy  as  well  as  material 
from  CP’s  own  London  bureau. 

Occasionally  CP  staffs  Ameri¬ 
can  stories,  particularly  when 
there  are  strong  Canadian  an¬ 
gles.  For  example,  the  agency 
often  has  carried  its  own  fea¬ 
tures  about  Canadians  on 
Broadway.  CP  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  Canadian  people  live 
within  100  miles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  border  and  that  the  agency 
must  provide  the  country  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  Ameri¬ 
can  news. 

The  bureau  chief  of  CP’s  New 
York  office  is  45  year  old  George 
Kitchen,  who  wandered  into  the 
journalism  field  by  accident 
when  he  was  out  of  a  job  in 
19.32.  He  became  a  summer  re¬ 
lief  copyboy  in  CP’s  Montreal 
office  and  has  been  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  ever  since. 

Mr.  Kitchen  quickly  progress¬ 
ed  from  copyboy  to  rewrite 
work  and  in  1935  was  assigned 
to  the  Toronto  bureau  as  a  wire 
filer.  A  year  later  he  returned 
to  Montreal  as  main  desk  editor 
where  he  remained  for  about 
five  years. 

In  1942  he  was  sent  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  as  night  editor  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  bureau,  equivalent 
of  an  American  Congressional 
bureau. 

As  was  the  case  with  most 
New  York  or  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  of  foreign  news  or¬ 
ganizations,  Mr.  Kitchen’s  as¬ 
signments  were  varied  and 
came  relatively  fast.  In  1946  he 
was  covering  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons.  In  1949  he 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  six  months  before  he  was  re¬ 
assigned  back  to  Ottawa  again 
as  parliamentary  reporter.  He 
was  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
in  the  CP  Montreal  office  in 
1952  and  only  a  year  later  be¬ 


came  chief  of  bureau  supervis-  Japanese  IS etcsmen  T 

ing  Western  service  from  Ed-  J “llllCr llSlllD 

monton,  Alberta.  A  four  year  r  lying  ray  ^ 

stint  as  Washington  corre-  Tokyo  TT 

spondent  again,  from  1955-59,  Reporters  and  photographers  rrogram  Has 
completed  his  various  tours  of  for  Japanese  newspapers  now 
duty  before  he  became  New  cover  military  aviation  stories  *1 

York  bureau  chief  last  year,  with  new  enthusiasm.  The  rea-  Ix'tll  iQ  S  fllTftV 
CP  prides  itself  on  providing  son:  they  draw  “flying  pay”  just  J 

a  calm,  balanced  report  on  the  air  crews. 

.American  scene.  The  organiza-  Special  hourly  rates  are  paid  „  Newspaper  Guild  of  Nn 
tion  itself  asserts:  “Reporters,  by  almost  all  news  media  for 

rewrite  men  and  filing  editors  flights  made  in  connection  with  Prognm  d 

fashion  the  news  report  with  officially  assigned  stories.  The  Columbia  University  Gndo. 
their  individual  talents  and  p^y  scale  varies  with  the  type  Journaliim. 

with  no  ‘sacred  cows’  to  inter-  gf  flight  Ye.  over  water,  day  or  through  which  students  “intm" 
fere.  The  only  fetishes  are  v,i£,ht  ®  week  in  newspapers  and 


fere.  The  only  fetishes  are  night, 
fairness  and  accuracy.”  In  'the  case  of  the  Mainichi  _ 

*  *  *  newspaper  chain,  requests  for 

Next:  The  American  services  flying  pay  first  go  through  the  directed  the  work  of  75  stndenti 
liroad.  Aviation  Department.  It  gives  a  internship  last  Febmarr, 

•  technical  OK  to  the  voucher  and  particip^ 

looking  for  Papers  then  sends  it  to  the  accounting  found  the  program  mort  fmtfnl 

®  ^  for  this  nro-  when  they  Were  permitted  to  (k) 


Looking  for  Papers 


To^oM-m  department.  Reason  for  this  pro-  w  « 

„  .  Toronto  ^  real  processing  of  news  fna 

British  newspaper  interests  newsman  doesn’t  juggle  details,  reporting  to  rewrite  and  edituf. 
are  looking  for  opportunities  to  aviation  ^itors  can  I" 

buy  daily  newspaper,  large  gp^t  a  discrepancy  should  a  man  ever,  this  was  barred  on  th* 
weekly  and_  semi-weekly_  news-  ^  ,  ground  that  “the  unions  won) 


papers  in  Canada.  F.  P,  Gal-  “  j'"*' i'““  permit  it.” 

braith,  Red  Deer  (Alla.)  Ad-  '*■"»  The  New  York  Guild,  thm* 

vocate,  is  advertising  in  Cana-  o*  r  Hf  L-  Executive  Board,  voted 

dian  daily  newspapers  that  he  is  PlX  of  Mark  1  waiU  unanimously  to  endorse  the  pro- 

prepared  to  receive  provisional  At  Wedding  Printed  prram,  as  a  realistic  method  of 

offers  to  negotiate  the  purchase  PCTun  vr-  c  educating  the  upcoming  genen- 

of  papers  for  British  interests.  j  ’  tion  of  newsmen  (and  women), 

•  Hitherto  unpubhshed  photo-  ^^der  actual  conditions  in  aetoil 

*  •  1  graphs  of  Mark  Twain  at  his 

Airport  Column  daughter’s  wedding  on  his  estate  jirisdicttonal  issue  is  in- 

r..  r.  0  -1  volved,  in  the  Guild’s  view,  Sinn 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  now  the  third  annual  Mark  Twain  the  journalistic  “interns”  would 

has  a  regular  column  from  Mai-  issue  of  t^  ReMmg  Times,  a  ^ 

ton  International  Airport.  News  bi-weekly.  The  ph^ographs  weio  professional  working  nem 

of  comings  and  goings  of  immi-  furnished  by  Mrs.  Frank  p^pennen,  whether  Gmld  men- 
grants  and  prominent  personal-  Sprague  of  Williamstown, 

ities  is  carried  in  the  column  Mass.,  whose  late  husband,  the  Encouragement  of  such  on- 
along  with  news  of  airport  and  inventor  of  the  streetcar,  took  ^be-job  training.  Guild  oflfcen 


flying  a  jet  400  miles  put  in  for 
three  hours  flying  time. 

Pix  of  Mark  Twain 
At  Wedding  Printed 


airline  personnel. 


Ace  Crime  Reporter  Reveals 
How  He  Heard  Jury  Secrets 


and  answers,  covering  the  con¬ 
fession  of  William  George  Heir- 


course  when  the  jurors  were 


ens  in  the  murder  of  six  year  there  or  som^dy  w^  testify-  ^ 

old  Sn7annp  DpoTian  thp  slav-  I  tiad  to  be  quiet  for  hours.  A"®  eaiiors  oi  me 
old  buzanne  Depian,  the  lay  «Later  I  drilled  a  very  small  ally  independent  Scnpp8-Ho«- 
ing  of  two  adult  women  and  a  aniit^  a  ve^  smaii  M^wsoaners  said  they  be 

sprips  of  assaults  I'®!®  the  ceiling  and  put  a  a™  ^®y®PaP®"  saiu  u  i 

doctor’s  stethoscope  over  it  to  have  Johnson  is  the  al>l®*t 
Used  Steilioscope  amplify  what  was  said.  I  was  strongest  Democrat  avy 

Tj  1  j  i.  i.  •  j  fretting  stuff  in  the  paper  about  They  will  give  their  pre  e 

He  revealed  how  he  obtained  grand  juries  that  even  the  for  the  Republican  nominsW 
the  Loeb-Leo^ld  confession  and  ^.^ief  justices  weren’t  able  to  if  tl»®re  is  a  contest, 
grand  jury  stories  with  the  use  j  ^^em  wild.  At  least  Long  Island’s  Newsday,  ediW 

of  a  stethoscope.  He  explained:  wanted  to  do  some-  by  Alicia  Patterson,  declared B 

“One  day  I  was  throwing  my  thing  to  me  because  of  the  favor  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson »» 
keys  in  the  press  room.  They  stories,  but  they  never  learned  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  *• 
hit  the  ceiling  and  there  was  a  how  I  got  them.”  the  Democratic  ticket. 

EDITOR  OC  PUBLISHER  for  June  H. 


old  Suzanne  Degnan,  the  slay- 


Used  Stetlioscope 
He  revealed  how  he  obtained 


ing  I  had  to  be  quiet  for  hours. 
“Later  I  drilled  a  very  small 


Tim 


declared,  was  plainly  in  line  with 
one  of  the  declared  “purpose!” 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild — ^“to  raise  the  standards 
of  journalism.” 


^  u  11  J  T  Au  UA  iiur  u  S-H  Editors  Favor 

Chicago  hollow  sound.  I  thought.  Maybe  iv  * 

George  Wright,  who  has  cov-  that  ceiling  is  false.  Maybe  I  Johnson  as  iNonunee 
ered  the  Criminal  Courts  for  could  get  in  there.’  Choosing  up  sides: 

the  Chicago  Tribune  for  more  “I  couldn’t  do  it  now  —  but  1^,^^  Scripps-Howard  New- 

than  40  years,  is  retiring  July  1.  evepr  day  for  years  I  crawted  declared  June  1  they  will 

He  gave  Tribune  readers  the  a  20  foot  plank  across  the  build-  Senator  Lyndon  R 

only  verbatim  report  of  the  ^ag  s  airehaft  with  six  or  seven  Texas  for  the  Demo 

Loeb-Leopold  confessions  in  the  stories  below.  cratic  Presidential  nominitioo 

1924  murder  of  Bobby  Franks.  f  sat  right  over  the  grand  ^gg^^gg^  among  other  reawa. 
He  scored  another  scoop  in  1946  Ja^y  "fae  ceiling  was  ^  ^bo  gets  thinp 

with  24  columns  of  questions  ^  P  done.  He  would  rather  set* 

fViA  sncl  l&ici  tn6ni  oiiv  to  sit  on.  Of  1 1 _ _ 


problems  then  create  politieil 


Supplements 

(Cwtinued  from  page  16) 


(In  Sunday  magazine  section  as 
of  that  buy.” 

“Parade  is  not  following  the 
liai  of  expediency  that  involves 
(leewve  discounts  'editorial 
•nde*.’  special  editions,  gate- 
foldi  and  gimmicks,  nor  the  fad 
of'xMie’  editions,”  he  said.  “We 
ijj  not  believe  that  a  syndicated 
jifflday  magazine  should  offer 
^  editions  with  the  idea  of 
««peting  with  the  slicks. 

“We  are  in  the  process  this 
vearof  stopping  the  decline  and 
•ming  the  line  back  up.  Al¬ 
ready  July  and  August  are 
slwting  gains.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  basic  policies  we  have 
orefully  developed  that  fit  our 
atoation,  and  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serv’o  as  a  foundation 
for  future  growth.” 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
Slid  that  “the  Sunday  syndi- 
nted  magazine  can  and  must 
fare  great  editorial  impact.” 

“Readers  don’t  want  a  bland 
diet  of  ‘safe’  and  dull  material,” 
lie  added.  “We  avoid  gimmicks 
ud  tricks  and  rely  instead  on 
uood  solid  reporting.  Timeliness 
ud  spotting  of  trends  as  they 
deielop  is  an  integral  part  of 
oar  editorial  program.  VVe  real- 
M  that  a  good  story  is  even 
lietter  when  well  timed.” 

Examples  he  cited  of  Parade 
features  of  high  readership  in- 
clnded,  “The  New  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,”  “The  Ten  Tough¬ 
est  Questions  the  World  Asks 
Un,"  an  exclusive  story  by 
Christian  Herter  and  “An  Open 
Letter  to  America’s  Grandchil- 
Iren,”  by  Dr.  Conant,  telling 
diy  our  children  will  not  live 
inder  Communism. 

Better  Third  Quarter 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  adver- 
•ising  director  of  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  said  that  a  projection  made 
'his  week  showed  that  the  third 
quarter  this  year  should  exceed 
the  same  period  in  1959  by  26%. 

“It  is  clear  from  our  second 
hslf  forecasts  that  we  will  ex- 
«d  our  1959  linage,”  he  said. 
“This  we  feel  clearly  expresses 
the  bright  future  of  Sunday 
"ugazines  for  the  years  to  come. 

“The  acceptance  we  have  en- 
Wd  since  our  inception  has 
most  gratifying.  We  plan 
•  breaking  all  previous  records 
a  the  ’60’s. 

“The  intense  coverage  and 
siaashing  impact  of  the  Sunday 
"agazines  means  we  have  power 
*»  move  merchandise.  National 
®d  regional  sales  managers  are 
*»are  of  this.  We  Sunday  maga- 
offer  an  unparalleled  op- 
Wtnnity  for  augmenting  the 

editor  publisher 


marketing  plans  of  national 
advertisers.” 

Family  Weekly  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  tie-in  linage  run 
in  newspapers  that  distribute 
the  supplement.  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  research,  re¬ 
quested  by  12  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  showed  that  through 
the  April  3  issue  this  year  765,- 
338  lines  of  paid  local  space 
had  stemmed  from  the  national 
copy  the  12  had  placed. 

According  to  Perry  B.  King, 
Family  Weekly’s  merchandising 
director,  there  are  more  than 
450  opportunities  to  solicit  local 
advertising  from  retailers  to  tie 
in  with  advertising  and  editorial 
content  of  each  issue.  ACB  in 
a  study  has  shown  that  these 
opportunities  could  result  in 
15,000,000  lines  of  local  paid  ads. 
• 

/Vetr  Delaplane  Book 
Features  Daughter 

San  Francisco 

Kristin,  the  daughter  well 
known  to  readers  of  Stan  Dela- 
plane’s  newspaper  columns,  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  heroine  in  forth¬ 
coming  fourth  book  by  the  col¬ 
umnist  who  began  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

“And  How  She  Grew”  will 
give  Kristin’s  tot-to-teener  ad¬ 
ventures  under  a  contract  signed 
with  Coward-McCann,  Inc.  The 
author  of  the  Postcards  and 
Around  the  World  columns  is 
syndicated  by  McNaught.  His 
previous  books  have  all  been 
based  on  his  newspaper  columns. 
« 

DAILY  ‘MBBIXS’ 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Malcolm  Hancock,  Great  Falls 
artist  and  cartoonist,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  George 
Mathews  Adams  Service  of  New 
York  City  to  draw  a  comic  strip 
entitled,  “Nibbles.” 

The  contract  is  for  10  years. 

“Nibbles”  is  a  four-panel  strip 
featuring  a  variety  of  off-beat 
situations  and  characters,  both 
human  and  animal,  with  loose 
continuity.  The  feature  will  be 
drawn  on  a  daily  basis. 


SYNDICATES 


Guthrie  Speaks  Lightly 
From  the  Cracker-Barrel 


Degree  for  Little 

Onbonta,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  College  will  confer 
an  honorary  degpree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  June  12  on  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.  in  recognition  of 
“outstanding  work  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  field.” 

• 

College  Honors  Cuneo 

Ernest  Cuneo,  president  of 
Bell  Syndicate,  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
after  delivering  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  May  30  at  Florida 
Southern  College. 

for  June  11,  1960 


Minneapolis 

Every  Saturday,  some  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  readers  give 
page  one  a  hasty  check  and  then 
turn  to  the  editorial  page  to  see 
what  Charles  M.  Guthrie  has  on 
his  mind. 

Guthrie  has  a  way  of  sneak¬ 
ing  in  quips  unexpectedly  —  as 
when,  telling  how  to  get  the 
paint  ready  for  a  garage  touch- 
up,  he  wrote,  “Pour  the  linseed 
oil  off  the  top  into  a  fruit  jar 
and  stir  the  remainder  briskly 
with  a  stick  until  you  feel  the 
blood  rising  in  the  face.” 

After  several  years  of  writing 
exclusively  for  the  Tribune,  he 
is  being  syndicated  by  The  Al¬ 
bum  Bureau  (Box  6135,  Minne¬ 
apolis  24).  His  column  is  called 
“Lightly  Speaking.” 

The  title  is  not  always  apt, 
though  most  of  what  Guthrie 
has  on  his  mind  does  come  out 
fimny.  Now  and  then  he  relishes 
kicking  holes  in  some  accepted 
truism.  He  thinks,  for  example, 
that  it  is  folly  for  parents  to 
want  to  be  near  their  children 
when  they’re  grown  and  on  their 
own.  “Once  the  kids  are  off  your 
hands,”  he  claims,  “you’re  lucky 
if  they  stay  off  your  hands — and 
so  are  they.  The  old  home  is  too 
dear  to  abandon  for  any  reason 
whatever,  including  children.” 

Off-Beat  Grandpa 

Not  that  Guthrie  is  an  anti¬ 
children  man.  He  is  the  father 
of  three,  including  an  11-year- 
old  boy,  and  is  also  a  grandsire 
six  times  over.  But  he  does  en¬ 
tertain  somewhat  off-beat  views 
on  the  grandparent’s  role. 

Guthrie  is  a  small  town  boy 
(Choteau,  Mont.)  who  has  never 
become  reconciled  to  city  living. 
That  background  pervades  his 
outlook,  though  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Montana  State  University 
and  has  done  newspaper  work 
in  four  states.  These  journalistic 
endeavors  were  seasoned,  back 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  by  a  brief  tour  of  duty  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  town 
store. 

The  author  of  “Lightly 
Speaking”  devotes  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  to  domestic  tranquility 
— and  the  things  that  disturb  it. 
Life’s  greatest  pleasures,  he 
feels,  are  bound  up  in  little 
things  that  endure  in  memory, 
such  as  the  time  two  neighbor¬ 
hood  three-year-olds  helped  him 
wash  the  car  on  a  Saturday 
morning.  He  writes,  too,  about 
less  heart-warming  memories: 
the  day,  for  instance,  when  he 


Charles  M.  Guthrie 

backed  out  of  the  garage  in  a 
hurry  to  whisk  a  friend  to  the 
airport  and  ran  over  the  friend’s 
suitcase. 

Guthrie  has  a  brother — .A.  B. 
Guthrie,  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  author  of  “The  Big 
Sky”  and  other  books — who  is 
living  proof  that  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  favorite  dream  of 
quitting  the  business  and  writ¬ 
ing  best-selling  novels  can  come 
true. 

• 

Truman’s  Book 
Edited  for  10 
Installments 

Former  President  Harr>'  S. 
Truman’s  new  book,  “Mr.  Citi¬ 
zen,”  which  will  be  published  by 
Bernard  Geis  Associates  on  J une 
10  ($6)  will  be  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  for  syndication  with  a 
release  date  of  June  26. 

The  book  has  been  cut  into 
10  installments  of  1,000  words 
each  by  David  Appel  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  All  of  the 
material  in  the  syndicated  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  book  is  new — none 
of  it  has  appeared  elsewhere, 
either  in  magazines  or  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Look  Magazine  paid  the  high¬ 
est  price  for  a  book  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  using  only  three  chapters, 
and  some  of  President  Truman’s 
NANA  articles  appear  in  the 
book  under  the  heading  “I 
Write  as  I  Please,”  but  none  of 
this  material  is  in  the  10-install¬ 
ment  version  to  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Hilda  Lindley, 
of  Bernard  Geis  Associates, 
New  York. 
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Meat  and  Potatoes, 
With  Honey  and  Spice 

Bv  Richard  Critch  field 


Washington 

Washington  columnist  Ed  Ko- 
terba  was  named  1960  winner 
of  the  third  annual  T-Hirty 
Club  Award  for  accurate  and 
unbiased  reporting.  The  award 
was  made  at  the  club’s  sixth 
annual  reunion  of  more  than  200 
former  Timea-Herald  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  staff¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Koterba’s  United  Fea¬ 
tures  column  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  T-Hirty  Club 
judges  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  life  in  Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia.  The  annual 
award,  an  ivory  typewriter,  was 
etched  on  each  side  with  por¬ 
tions  of  his  articles. 

The  T-Hirty  Club  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  former  Times-Herald 
staffers  after  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  sold  the  paper  to  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  1954. 

Mr.  Koterba,  who  speaks 
fluent  Czech  (both  his  parents 
were  bom  there),  was  able  to 
communicate  freely  with  ordi¬ 
nary  workers  and  peasants,  fre¬ 
quently  holding  impromptu  in¬ 
terviews  in  the  back  of  cobbler 
shops  or  on  dark  street  corners. 

The  man-to-man  basis  of 
these  sessions  gave  an  added 
human  dimension  to  his  series 
of  articles  on  how  once  demo¬ 
cratic  Czechoslovakia  has  been 


suppressed  to  slave-state  status. 

One  of  his  most  poignant 
stories  told  of  his  visit  to  the 
peasant  cottage  of  his  mother’s 
elderly  brother  in  a  tiny  Czech 
village.  He  said  they  sat  around 
the  same  kitchen  table  his 
mother  had  as  a  girl  and  his 
uncle  wept  at  seeing  a  member 
of  his  family  after  52  years. 

Mr.  Koterba  also  speaks  Rus¬ 
sian.  He  was  an  interpreter  for 
Army  Intelligence  in  World  War 
II.  During  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  stay  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Koterba  managed  a  short  in¬ 
terview  without  the  hampering 
go-between  of  an  interpreter. 

His  stories,  like  most  of  the 
dozen  other  columns  emanating 
out  of  Washington  which  report 
the  lighter  side  of  national 
events,  still  have  news  report¬ 
ing  as  their  core. 

Says  Mr.  Koterba,  who  has 
talked  with  hundreds  of  editors 
in  his  years  of  column  writ¬ 
ing,  “Editors  like  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  with  their  honey  and 
spice.  If  my  column  can  be 
humorous,  that’s  the  first  priori¬ 
ty.  But  if  it  doesn’t  have  some 
enlightening  bit  of  news,  it 
doesn’t  get  across.” 

His  discovery  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  original  Capitol 
cornerstone  placed  there  by 
George  Washington  in  1793  is 
typical  of  the  off-beat  stories 


World’s  crossroads  reporter 

Glamorous  New  York  is  more  than  a  metropolis  —  it’s 
the  crossroads  of  the  world,  the  place  where  news  and 
personalities  converge,  hub  of  happenings,  spotlight 
for  celebrities,  exciting  city  of  a  million  adventures 
. . .  reported  for  the  millions  by  Ed  Sullivan  in 


Little  Old  York 


Well-known  and  well-loved,  Ed  has  eyes  and  ears  everywhere . . . 
his  column  ranges  far  from  Broadway,  is  current  on  Las  Vegas 
casinos.  Lake  Placid,  London  restaurant  rendezvous,  as  well  as 
local  gathering  spots  of  Gotham  stars  and  socialites.  A  family 
feature,  it  has  news  for  everyone,  from  teens  to  the  tycoon 
bracket... is  a  circulation  builder  among  all  social  classes.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Vrihune^JVeu?  YarkJVeavs 

Muiiilttuf,  Xftiv  York 
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KEY  MAN  in  the  picture,  of  course,  it  Ed  Koterba  (center),  wlte  ■ 
receiving  a  T-Hirty  Club  prize  typewriter  from  Will  Flythe  Jr.  «Ui 
Dottie  Koterba  shares  the  spotlight  at  the  reunion  of  Wathln^lH 
Times-Herald  staffers. 
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that  characterize  the  Koterba 
column.  News  —  with  a  tangy 
twist  or  irony,  a  highly-inter¬ 
esting  personal  experience,  de- 
fiation  of  some  Capitol  Hill 
wnndbaggery  —  but  always 
news. 

He  estimates  he  writes  24  to 
30  columns  mentally  per  week 
even  though  only  six  actually 
get  put  down  by  the  typewriter. 
He  has  an  office  at  home  but 
more  frequently  types  out  the 
daily  column  in  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery  —  and  usually  just  a 
half  an  hour  before  his  4:30 
p.m.  deadline. 

If  he  waits  until  the  last  min¬ 
ute  to  write,  he  says,  the  copy 
“reads  breezier,  with  more  color 
and  shorter  sentences.” 

His  comment  on  the  difficulty 
of  turning  out  a  column  every 
day?  “It’s  like  the  hump  on  the 
camel  —  always  on  your  back.” 

When  things  get  slow  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Koterba  is 
likely  to  take  to  the  road.  Last 
October  he  filed  columns  from 
the  South  Pole,  the  year  before 
from  the  North  Pole.  That  same 
year  he  made  an  80-day  world- 
tour  to  G.I.  posts. 


ther-in-law’s  daily,  the  Waynti 
ville  (Pa.)  Record  Herald.  He 
joined  the  Times-Herald  in  1H2 
and  after  its  death,  moved  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

He  started  writing  a  daily 
column  in  1946  and  haast 
missed  one  since  then.  The  col¬ 
umn  started  in  the  Waynesville 
paper  and  was  kept  up  after 
coming  to  Washington. 

When  the  late  Fred  Othmat 
died,  United  Features  signed 
Mr.  Koterba  to  continue  writing 
the  light,  human  interest  stories 
about  Washington  for  vdiki 
Othman  was  so  well  known. 

A  little  knowm  professional 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Koterba’s  was  i 
five  year  evening  stint  as  leade 
of  a  six  piece  Dixielsuid  Jan 
band,  Koterba’s  Kavaliers,  with 
Ed  on  the  sax  and  clarinet  and 
Dottie  playing  the  piano.  Hus 
musical  venture  in  the  late 
1940’s  paid  the  monthly  install¬ 
ments  on  their  former  Waynes¬ 
boro  home. 
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Otero  Will  Write 
On  Latin  America 


Washinciw 
Amaldo  Otero,  a  city  reporter 


In  1958,  he  took  his  wdfe, 

Dottie,  and  their  six-year-old  for  the  Washington  Star,  will 
son,  on  a  six-month  trailer  tour  cover  Latin  American  Affaiis 
of  the  United  States.  for  United  Press  International, 

To  make  certain  an  article  working  out  of  UPI’s  Washing 
isn’t  too  weighty,  he’s  apt  to  try  ton  bureau, 
it  out  on  wife  Dottie,  whom  he  A  general  assignment 
describes  as  “a  college  graduate  porter  on  the  Star’s  city  staff 
and  average  housewife.”  for  six  years,  Mr.  Otero  covered 

“If  it’s  too  heavy  for  her.  I’ll  assignments  dealing  with  Lati® 
just  junk  it,”  he  says.  American  Affairs  and  wrote 

Mr.  Koterba,  now  41,  was  interpretive  articles  on  the 
bom  in  Omaha  and  began  his  ject. 
newspaper  career  in  1936  as  a  A  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mf 
reporter  and  copy  boy  for  the  Otero  has  lived  here  for  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  He  later  past  12  years.  He  is  a  gradi^ 
attended  Omaha  University,  of  the  American  Universitj^i 
After  the  w'ar  he  edited  his  fa-  School  of  Journalism. 
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CfcXLZC  ^  Articles  Baseil  i 

“  W  S  Qu  ^Hats  in  the  Ring’ 

■  “Hats  In  The  Ring,”  a  six- 

do  l)art  series  of  articles  condensed 
from  the  recently  -  published 
book  of  the  same  title  by  Mal- 
Liry  colm  Moos  and  Stephen  Hess, 
*  is  being  released  to  United  Fea- 
Chicago  ture  Syndicate’s  Spotlite  Serv¬ 
ice  subscribers  for  publication 
beginning  Monday,  June  13.  It 


Hi  CANOS'®  News  For- 

Service  has  obtained  U.  S.  _  _ 
fgp«Jian  newspaper  rights  is  a  non-partisan  study  of  the 
Ae  forthcoming  expedition  inner  workings  of  Presidential 
♦  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  to  find  conventions. 

‘Abominable  Snowman”.  Both  the  authors  are  political 
Hi  ujnouncement  came  this  scientists,  and  both  are  now 
A  from  Basil  L.  Walters,  serving  on  the  White  House 
iw  of  the  Daily  News  and  staff.  Dr.  Moos  as  President 
of  the  Foreign  Serv-  Eisenhower’s  administrative  as- 
^  sistant  and  chief  speech  writer. 

Hi  expedition,  partly  spon-  and  Mr.  Hess  as  a  special  as- 
.ei  by  Field  Enterprises  Ed-  sistant. 

■Honal  Corp..  will  be  called  • 

:  I960  World  Book  Encycl^  Dentist’s  Column 
.  s  Scientific  Expedition.  It  „  ,  ,  ^  „ 

.  7-5  in  September  and  will  Held  to  Be  r  roper 
-  ?r  in  Nepal  in  the  Hima-  Cincinnati 

Dr.  Peter  Garvin,  expelled  ir 
He  primary  purpose  of  the  1957  by  the  Cincinnati  Denta 
i’.tion  will  be  to  study,  with  Society  for  writing  a  syndicatec 
■i  finest  scientific  tools,  the  newspaper  column  allecred  ti 


Mr.  Walters  said  arrange- 
s  for  exclusive  rights  to 
expedition  story  were  made 
h  Bailey  Howard,  president 
FWd  Enterprises  Education- 
i  Corp.,  and  that  the  story 
:d  be  serviced  to  clients  of 
7  CDN  Foreign  Service  as  a 
feature.  Distribution  of 
expedition  story  outside  the 
S.  and  Canada  will  be  han- 
-1  by  Opera  Mundi  of  Paris, 


‘Don  Winslow’  ] 

Creator  Retires 

Chicago 

Frank  V,  Martinek,  for  35 
years  active  in  investigation 
and  security  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  will  retire 
as  assistant  vicepresident  June 


The  year’s  liveliest  book 


MR.  CITIZEN 
by  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


•  10  installments 

•  1000  words  each 

•  for  release  on  or  after 
June  26,  1960 

•  cut  available,  prepared  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Women’s  Oubs  Give  | 
Salute  to  Sylvia 

Sylvia  Porter,  Hall  Syndicate 
columnist  on  financing  and  econ¬ 
omics  for  the  average  family 
or  reader,  will  be  honored  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  June  13.  She  will 
receive  the  award  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  in  the  field  of 
finance”  at  the  Federation’s 
“Salute  to  Women.” 


None  of  the  material  in  this  syndicated  version  has 
appeared  in  newspapers. 

For  exclusive  use  in  your  city,  wire  or  call 

Mrs.  Hilda  Undley,  Bernard  Gels  Associatesy 
527  Lexington  Avenue,  Hew  York  1 7,  Plaia  2- 1 975 


WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


UNDER  THE  PIATFORM, 

IN  SMOKE-nULED  ROOMS 

By  Gordon  Eliot  White  and  Pat  Munroe 


At  the  political  conventions, 
a  juicy  hint  will  be  worth  a 
thousand  dull  facts  to  newsmen. 
Friends  who  will  slip  a  reporter 
the  word  on  changes  within  key 
delegations  will  be  more  valuable 
than  the  most  accurate,  con¬ 
scientious  reporting  of  the  scene 
on  the  Convention  floor. 

This  advice,  and  the  admon¬ 
ition  to  “get  a  lot  of  sleep  the 
week  before”  were  the  chief 
suggestions  old  convention  hands 
offered  first-timers  planning  to 
cover  the  sessions  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Chicago. 

May  Craig,  of  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald,  depends 
heavily  on  long  time  friends  in 
the  Maine  delegations.  “When 
floor  passes  are  scarce  you  have 
to  have  people  to  pass  you  notes 
or  make  signals  or  slip  you  a  list 
of  how  they  voted,”  she  said. 

William  S.  White,  syndicated 
columnist  for  Harpers,  and  a 
long-time  Washington  man  for 
the  New  York  Times,  has  viewed 
six  conventions  from  a  different 
angle:  “When  I  wrote  the  lead 
for  the  Times,  I  stayed  at  my 
typewriter.  The  legmen  funneled 
the  news  through  me.” 

For  the  first-timer.  White 
said,  “avoid  the  obvious.  Stay 
in  the  hotels  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  delegations.  You  can 
forget  the  hoopla  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  and  the  can¬ 
didates.  Keep  close  to  the  people 
who  control  delegates.  Go  to 
their  caucuses.  See  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  delegates,  and  the  ones 
who  may  switch. 

Where  Real  News  Is 

“The  reality  is  not  usually  on 
the  floor,  it’s  in  the  informal 
meetings,  the  smoke-filled 
rooms,”  White  said.  “That’s 
where  the  decisions  are  made.” 

White’s  most  dramatic  conven¬ 
tion  moment  was  the  Kennedy- 
Kefauver  fight  for  the  vicepresi- 
dential  nomination  in  1956. 
“There  was  interest  and  sus¬ 
pense,  more  than  at  any  of  the 
other  conventions  I  covered.” 

“Conventions  follow  a  pat¬ 
tern,”  he  said.  “If  you  go  back 
to  the  convention  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Lincoln,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  you  can  see  the  same  in¬ 
gredients,  the  same  jockeying 
for  delegates.  The  names  and 
the  details  change,  but  at  five  of 
the  six  I  have  covered,  the  can¬ 
didate  has  been  fairly  certain.” 

“Pay  no  attention  to  what 


goes  on  the  convention  platform, 
or  the  floor,”  counseled  Jack  Bell, 
of  the  Associated  Press.  “You 
won’t  find  news  in  the  speakers ; 
it’s  under  the  platform,  in  the 
hotels,  where  the  deals  are  being 
made.” 

“Be  wide-eyed  and  alert,” 
Barney  Nover  of  the  Denver 
Post  said.  “Though  there  is  a 
familiar  pattern,  all  conven¬ 
tions  are  different.”  . 

“They  are  thirty-ring  circuses. 
You  can’t  cover  it  all,  and  it 
may  happen  that  you  run  into 
a  story  that  no  one  else,  not 
even  the  press  associations, 
have.” 

“In  1956,”  Nover  related,  “no 
one  knew  which  way  Truman 
would  go.  He  arrived  at  the 
convention  and  wouldn’t  say  a 
word.  The  press  was  saying  he 
would  support  Stevenson.” 

“I  talked  to  a  hundred 
people,”  Nover  said.  “It  was  a 
case  of  putting  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether  to  get  the  story.  Don 
Dawson,  who  at  that  time  was 
with  Harry,  furnished  the 
clincher.  He  told  me  “there’s  no 
bandwagon,  and  the  only  band¬ 
wagon  around  had  to  be  for 
Stevenson.  This  meant  Truman 
was  going  to  come  out  for  some¬ 
one  else,  and  that  had  to  be 
Harriman.” 

“It  was  my  story,  a  day  before 
it  all  came  out  and  Truman 
supported  Harriman  who 
failed.” 

*  *  * 

‘HUNTING  LICENSE’ 

If  you’ve  had  your  request  for 
press  credentials  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  slashed  rather  drastically, 
you’re  in  good  company.  Rea¬ 
son:  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents  of  the  Senate- 
House  Press  Galleries  has  been 
swamped  with  some  1,500  appli¬ 
cations  for  950  available  seats. 

The  total  requests  for  the 
1856  conventions  (both  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican)  ran  only 
1250  for  950  seats. 

The  pressure  for  the  950 
press  seats  for  the  GOP  show 
in  Chicago  is  not  too  heavy  and 
most  requests  will  be  filled. 

But  the  Committee  has,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  set  up 
a  special  “first-come,  first- 
serve”  section  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  press  area.  Some  40  seats 
will  be  set  apart  there  and  per¬ 
haps  a  100  “hunting  licenses” 
issued  to  various  newsmen. 


TO  man  (San  Francisco  Chin^ 

^  is  himself  a  iiaster  of  tkTj 

^  sell.  " 

Klein  has  set  up  a  naiM 
program  of  “briefing  MdiJ 
conferences.  Hiey’re  held 
Milton  R.  Berliner,  Washing-  and  last  about  an  hour, 
ton  Daily  News,  Chairman  of  ured  invitations  to  agtaj 
the  Conventions  Subcommittee,  out  to  about  40  reporters  (tsi 
says:  never  seen  any  girl  repor<) 

“The  Committee  established  there), 
this  General  Press  Area  on  the  Klein  use.s  this 
press  stand  in  an  effort  to  give  giving  rather  “massive” 
as  many  newsmen  as  possible  a  select  group  of  newsmen;,, 
access  to  the  Convention  pro-  to  put  out  real  bread  and  ben 
ceedings.  Since  many  reporters  stories, 
spend  very  little  time  on  the  His  attractive  blonde  sei 
press  platform,  we  feel  certain  tary,  Mary  Werner, 
that  there  will  always  be  space  around  coffee  but  takes  no  w 
available  under  this  news  sys-  However,  the  entire  sessni 
tern.”  tape-recorded.  This  is  don  u 


tern.”  tape-recorded.  This  is  donai 

*  ♦  *  natural  saf(>-guard  (ijm 

THAT  CALM  FELLOW  mi^uotations)  but  iVi  , 
widely  speculated  that  mti 
“That  fellow  Klein  is  the  best  a  short  time  after  the  seoior, 
ever  seen  in  this  business,”  said  concluded  a  slim,  trim  muv 
the  veteran  Washington  political  dark  eye-brows  and  hair,  pa 
reporter  after  a  lengthy  briefing  in  hand,  has  the  tape  run  of) 
session  by  Vice  President  him  and  discusses  the  questk 
Nixon’s  press  aide.  with  Klein. 

“I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  these  press  For  the  Vice  President  ^ 
secretaries,”  the  gray-haired  re-  very  thorough  man. 
porter  continued.  “Now,  you  The  newest  addition  to  i 
take  old  Steve  Early.  He  was  a  staff  is  James  Bassett,  whoi 
calm  guy  but  I  could  make  him  taken  a  leave  of  absence  fe 
blow  his  top.  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-Nt* 

“And  Jim  Hagerty.  No  trouble  he  is  assistant  managing  eii 
there.  He’ll  go  through  the  roof  — to  be  special  campaip 
after  a  few  judicious  jabs  with  viser.  He  was  press  secretuy 
the  needle.  Mr.  Nixon’s  first  camptip 

“But  this  Klein  fellow  just  1952  and  his  chief  aide  in  !• 
sits  there  and  smiles  back  sweet-  •  *  ♦ 

ly.  And  when  you  leave  his  office  AFRICA  IN  SMALL  TYPl 
and  start  poring  over  your  notes  May  Craig,  reporter  forG 
you  see  that  he  has  quietly  and  Gannett  Newspapers  and  Bra 
skillfully  slipped  in  all  the  little  casting  Services,  has  had  so 
innuendoes  and  qualifications  25  pages  in  the  Congrtm 
that  make  a  great  press  agent.”  Record  all  to  herself  in  the  p 
The  man  of  whom  we  speak  weeks, 
is  Herb  Klein,  mild-mannered,  Mrs.  Craig  produced  3J  i 
youthful  Presbyterian  elder  who  articles  on  a  six-week  5 

is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  ^  Africa  two  months  ago,  i 
job  as  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Edmund  S.  Muskie  ' 

Union.  He  handled  press  rela-  Me.)  has  been  inserting  theo 
tions  for  Nixon  in  the  ’56  cam-  three  a  day — in  the  RecwASi 
paign  and  came  back  on  the  Vice  Mrs.  Craig,  “With  all  the  i« 
President’s  payroll  about  a  year  gst  in  Africa  these  days,  pn 
ago— just  in  time  to  perform  n,y  articles  might  be  w 

admirably  on  the  controversial  ggst.  Besides,  they’re  is  n 

Nixon  tour  of  Russia.  small  print.” 

The  press  corps  here  was  dis-  • 

appointed  when  Klein  returned  Preftents 

to  San  Diego  after  the  ’56  Governor  rresems 

campaign.  Reports  got  around  Graduation  SpeakW 
that  Nixon  considered  Herb  to  WaylaOTiH 

be  “too  easy-going.”  However,  p  Jordan,  Assocal 

at  least  one  reporter  who  is  correspondent  at  Frt 

intimate  with  the  Vice  Presi-  fort  became  (May  31)  the® 
dent  recalls:  jjjgjj  school  commencwi 

“I  told  Dick  that  he  is  such  speaker  to  be  introduced  t; 
a  formidable  public  figure  him-  Kentucky  governor, 
self  that  he  badly  needed  a  Gov.  Bert  Combs  made  a  pj 
fellow  like  Klein  to  handle  his  trip  from  Frankfort  to  * 
press  relations.  Reporters  al-  land  in  mountainous  E*» 
ways  find  Herb  relaxed,  good-  Kentucky.  Both  Mr,  Jordan 
humored  and  available,”  Governor  Combs  are  from  B 

Klein  has  almost  an  exact  County,  where  Wayland  * 
counter-part  on  the  staff  of  cated.  Mr.  Jordan  was  tie 
Senator  Jack  Kennedy.  Pierre  graduate  of  Wayland  to 
Salinger,  also  a  California  news-  to  make  a  commencement  ir 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  H.l* 


AFRICA  IN  SMALL  TYPl 
May  Craig,  reporter  for  Gj 


1  .g-k  *  •  g  congressional  district  alone)  to 

I  IlinmnYlOr  committees  and  free-spending 

p  l/V/X  ^  of  counterpart  funds  on  travel 

•  ■  CJx  A1  Neurath,  assistant  man- 

evive  Expense  htory 

serve  as  “project  manager"  for 
B>-  Pat  Munroe  the  expose  because  of  the  ab¬ 

sence  from  the  city  of  Knight 

Washington  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  He  Bureau  chief  Ed  Lahey. 
t)k  revelations  of  laxity  on  had  simply  taken  his  camera  into  All  membere  of  the  Knight 
.  ujjional  expense  accounts  the  room  containing  the  dam-  Bureau  participated  in  filing 
only  after  the  toughest  aging  records  one  day  and  “reaction”  and  explanatory  fol- 
of  digging  by  a  pair  of  snapped  his  pictures  without  low-up  stories  which  ran  after 
l)enefit  of  tripod  or  artificial  the  original  “break.” 

'jU  to  give  voung  reporters  light.  There  also  was  strong  sus- 

.  iadication  of  how  discour-  ^  ^  ^  Picion  that  the  Knight  Bureau’s 

iTthis  “investigative”  type  ‘  phone  was  being  tapped  during 

irting  can  be,  it  is  inter-  Later  a  Life  photographer  ap- 

giiilttonote  that  much  of  the  peared  complete  with  an  enor-  fu_  .  *  ®  ^ 

KK  information  already  had  mous  amount  of  equipment  and  ..  M  f  ^ 

“  P .  ■ .  taking  his  pictures  .  ..  bureau  is  located 

Here’s  the  story' :  bells  started  ringing  all  over 

filter  Pincus,  reporter  for  the  place.  * 

kvs  Focus  Syndicate,  wrote  a  xhe  Life  photographer  ex-  Reporter  Plays  Role 
rVs  of  stories  more  than  a  posed  his  film  at  the  insistence  I 

«r  ago  dealing  with  such  of  Capitol  police,  who  said  it  Marriage  Gimmit  k 
items  as  “bar”  bills  being  might  violate  “security.”  Miami,  Fla. 

as  “food”  and  the  names  Forthwith,  sensitive  Clerk  of  The  federal  indictments  of  a 
i fires  of  Congressional  mem-  the  House  Ralph  R.  Roberts  Miami  attorney  and  a  well-to-do 
r-s  ithcken  from  hotel  bills,  slapped  a  padlock  on  the  records.  California  couple  last  week  cli- 
Bnt  these  stories  were  over-  On  the  day  that  the  story  ap-  maxed  the  exposure  of  an  inter- 
iiiiowed  by  more  sensational  peared  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray-  national  marriage-for-hire  plot 
gflosures  of  nepotism  on  Capi-  bum  said  he’d  see  that  the  by  a  Miami  Herald  reporter 
iHilL  Vance  Trimble,  Scripps-  records  were  made  available  posing  as  a  broke  playboy, 
i  ward  reporter,  won  three  ma-  again  (as  we  write,  they’re  still  Attorney  Clyde  Epperson,  59, 
(f  journalistic  awards  for  work  sequestered)  to  the  public.  of  Miami,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Bv  Pat  Munroe 


Fuss  Over  Pictures 


There  also  was  strong  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  Knight  Bureau’s 
phone  was  being  tapped  during 
the  investigation.  At  one  point 


mous  amount  oi  equipment  ana  National  Press  Building 

while  he  was  taking  his  pictures 


Noontain  of  Vouchers 


again  (as  we  write,  they’re  still  Attorney  Clyde  Epperson,  59, 
-sequestered)  to  the  public.  of  Miami,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  the  pair  Robert  Asher,  of  Long  Beach, 
broke  out  with  a  lengthy  series  Calif.,  were  jointly  charged  with 


of  stories  detailing  more  abuses  conspiring  to  gain  illegal  entry 
I’wleterred,  Mr.  Pincus  ap-  — especially  by  members  who  into  the  U.  S.  of  an  ineligible 
iwfhed  his  friend,  Don  Ober-  charge  their  own  office  expenses  alien. 

Irfer,  Knight  Newspapers,  (involving  work  for  their  own  Working  on  a  tip  supplied  by 

foat  having  another  go  at  the  ^  - -  - 

isuntain  of  unmined  material 
:  the  subject. 

Getting  access  to  the  infor- 

^tion  was  extremely  easy.  NOT— Sc/eiice  OP  the  Bible,  buf  rather 

Kona  volumes  of  vouchers  were  - 

in  a  rwm  in  the  House  Scieiice  and  the  Bible 

Iwmrsing  Office.  Just  go  to  - 

bt  Office,  sign  the  register  and 
ap  yourself  to  a  look.  ^ 

However,  the  vouchers  were  Xbubiitu  nav  anuKHViev 

raneed  willy-nilly  in  the  order  VBwCNTH'’DAY  ADVcNTIST  researchers 
which  they  had  been  paid. 

Wis  Mr.  Oberdorfer:  evaluating  the  flow  of  new  data 

lou  can  t  imagine  how  con- 

exploration, 

iwents — an  hour  here  and  an  .  •  i«  i  r  al 

•^r  there.  But  in  the  end  we  see  increasing  validation  ot  the 

M  our  own  private  index  of 

^  vouchers.”  Biblical  record. 

The  pair  searched  through 
^re  than  20,000  pieces  of 

nuggets.  Science  confirms  faith  — 

i«ir  initial  story  ran  in  the 

'•"'“"'■"es  science 

tuats  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

wire  on  June  1,  simultan-  i _ 

'“'“ly  with  publication  of  an  ' 

by  them  in  Life  Maga-  FRE&— •128-page,  thumb-indexed,  leetherette-bound,  background 

same  subject.  !  reference  volume  on  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 

HI*  newspaper  story  was  il- 

by  pictures  of  the  WRITE— Adventist  Public  Relations  Office 

^rs  made  by  Jimmy  Dum-  Washington  12,  D.  C.— RAndolph  3-0800 

chief  photographer  of  the  _ _ 

■>1T0R  8c  publisher  for  June  11,  1960 


a  Miami  employment  agency. 
Herald  reporter  Gene  Miller 
posed  as  a  playboy  for  24  days 
and  was  hired  by  Epperson  for 
$1,000  to  marry  a  Jamaican 
woman  so  she  could  beat  the 
immigration  laws. 

After  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Miller  was  to  return  to  Miami 
for  a  cost-free  quickie  divorce. 

The  Ashers  said  they  paid 
Epperson  $2,150  for  the  deal, 
explaining  Mrs.  Asher  wanted 
the  Jamaican  woman  as  a  maid 
in  her  California  home. 

The  reporter  is  married  and 
has  two  children  and  confided 
the  undercover  operation  to  his 
wife. 

Mr.  Miller  flew  to  Jamica,  met 
the  woman  at  a  rendezvous  out¬ 
side  the  American  consulate  in 
Kingston  then  tipped  off  agents 
of  the  State  Department  who 
were  waiting  nearby.  The  Ja¬ 
maican  woman  then  told  of  her 
role  in  the  plot. 

• 

.Associate  Eilitor 
For  Women’s  Affairs 

Bibmingham,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Alyce  B.  Walker, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  for  many  years,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  for 
women’s  affairs.  Miss  Martha 
Hood,  assistant  woman’s  editor, 
has  been  named  women’s  editor 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Weathers,  as¬ 
sistant  woman’s  editor.  Miss 
Martha  Alexander  has  been 
named  society  editor. 


NOT — Science  ^  the  Bible,  but  rather 
Science  and  the  Bible 

Seventh-day  adventist  researchers 

evaluating  the  flow  of  new  data 
from  scientific  exploration, 

see  increasing  validation  of  the 
Biblical  record. 

Science  confirms  faith  — 

Faith  illumines  science 


FREE  il28-p<g»,  fhumb-ind«xed,  iMfheruHe-bound,  background 
reference  volume  on  fhe  Sevenfh-day  Adventist  Church. 

WRITE— Adventist  Public  Relations  Office 

Washington  12,  D.  C. — RAndolph  3-0800 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Byoir,  Rail 
Firms  Must 
Defend  Suit 

Washington 

District  Judge  John  J.  Sirica 
has  directed  several  railroad 
groups  and  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  (Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates)  to  present  a  defense 
in  a  $90  million  anti-trust  suit 
which  has  been  on  trial  here 
for  five  months. 

After  taking  11,158  pages  of 
testimony  from  the  plaintiff, 
Riss  &  Co.,  a  trucking  firm,  the 
judge  refused  to  dismiss  the 
claim  that  the  railroads  and  the 
PR  firm  had  conspired  to  keep 
Riss  from  hauling  Government 
explosives. 

Riss  charged  that  23  rail¬ 
roads  acted  through  their  asso¬ 
ciations  and  Byoir  to  influence 
public  opinion,  state  legislators 
and  other  agencies  to  deny 
business  to  Riss.  Judge  Sirica 
rejected  a  defense  contention 
that  anonymous  anti-Riss  pub¬ 
licity  falls  within  the  free 
speech  protections  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

(An  appeal  is  pending  on  a 
previous  decision  against  East¬ 
ern  railroads  and  Byoir  in  an 
anti-trust  conspiracy  suit 
brought  by  truckers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.) 

Several  of  the  railroads  in  the 
present  case  have  filed  a  coun¬ 
terclaim  against  Riss,  charging 
illegal  actions  designed  to  de¬ 
prive  the  railroads  of  business. 

Judge  Sirica  ruled,  out  of  the 
jury’s  presence,  that  “a  jury 
could  find  that  a  conspiracy  of 
the  type  alleged  did  exist.”  He 
said  he  was  taking  all  of  the 
evidence  “in  the  light  most  fav¬ 
orable”  to  the  plaintiff  at  this 
stage  of  the  trial. 

*  *  * 

HAT  CHECK’ 

A  shot  in  the  head  has  been 
applied  to  a  dragging  industry 
and  it  appears  to  be  paying  off 
in  added  sales  and  more  ad 
revenue  to  newspapers. 

The  Millinery  Institute  of 
America  is  sponsoring  a  “hat 
check”  plan  to  stimulate  pur¬ 
chases  of  feminine  headwear. 
The  plan  was  devised  by  Robert 
S.  Taplinger  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  firm. 

Burt  Champion,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  described  “hat  check” 
as  a  departmentalized  variation 
of  the  gift  certificate.  For  a 
given  amount,  the  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  send  out  a  card  hat- 


box  that  opens  to  reveal  a  minia¬ 
ture  check  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  donor.  The  recipient  may 
redeem  it  at  her  leisure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  tastes. 

Mr.  Champion,  a  former  Para¬ 
mount  Picture  publicity  director, 
said  the  press  book  contained 
suggestions  for  department  store 
ad  campaigns.  Chief  among  the 
ideas  was  the  “hitch-hike”  ads 
which  could  be  inserted  into 
regular  newspaper  ads  or  ap¬ 
pended  to  them  to  sell  the  “hat 
check”  plan. 

He  said  almost  all  of  the  “hat 
check”  stores  are  running  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  extra  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  plan. 

«  ♦  « 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Lamar  E.  Newkirk,  formerly 
business  editor,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  and  more  recently 
a  private  business  consultant — 
to  product  publicity  manager, 
Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  in 
Portland. 

«  «  * 

Judy  Moore  Kauf.man,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News  —  to  public 
relations  staff  of  United  Ap¬ 
peal,  Cleveland.  Robert  A.  La 
Chance,  copy  desk.  News  — 
to  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  National  Warm 
Air  Heating  and  Air  Condition¬ 
ing  Association,  Cleveland. 

*  *  « 

Lyle  W.  Koerper,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Argus-Leader  —  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations.  Keuka 
College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Geyer,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  sports 
writer,  and  more  recently  public 
relations  director,  Olympic  Win¬ 
ter  Games  —  to  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  Los  Angeles  office. 
International  Business  Rela¬ 
tions,  public  relations  firm. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Cherry  —  director  of 
sports  information,  Xavier 
(Ohio)  University,  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Ohio  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Cherry,  who  retains 
his  Xavier  position,  was  a  for¬ 
mer  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
staffer,  and  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Eagle  Gazette. 

*  «  * 

Robert  G.  Steeves  —  from 
advertising  sales  staff  to  public 
relations  staff,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

«  *  « 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Winston  Fournier,  a  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  opened  an 
agency  here  specializing  in 
financial  and  stockholder  rela¬ 
tions. 


CLASSIFIED  CXINIC 

Free  Clasgified  Ads 
For  Handicapped 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Twenty-one  newspapers  of 
California’s  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  are  donating  classified  ads 
worth  more  than  $1,000  a  week 
for  a  venture  in  locating  jobs 
for  the  physically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  handicapped. 

Originated  by  Dr.  Leslie  Nav- 
ran,  psychologist  of  the  Sepul¬ 
veda,  Calif.,  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  mental  hospital,  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  the  press  and  the 
California  State  Department  of 
Employment  branch  offices  at 
Van  Nuys  and  San  Fernando. 

Each  ad  presents  two  former 
mental  patients  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  two  physically 
handicapped  persons  nominated 
hy  the  State  Department  of 
Employment.  Employers  inter¬ 
ested  in  considering  these  “pro¬ 
fessionally  endorsed  patients” 
and  “professionally  evaluated 
people”  may  arrange  for  inter¬ 
views  by  telephoning  the  spon¬ 
soring  agency. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Charles  H.  Holmes,  for¬ 
merly  CAM,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News,  and  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Examiner,  and 
more  recently  with  classified 
department,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  —  to  CAM, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Huberth 
Dies;  Hearst  Aide 

Martin  F.  Huberth,  85,  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  business  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  died  June  2  at 
Lawrence  Hospital,  Bronxville, 
near  his  home. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hu¬ 
berth  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  became  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 
Originally  Mr.  Huberth  was 
president  of  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  the  senior  holding 
company  of  the  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests. 

Mr.  Huberth  managed  Mr. 
Hearst’s  real  estate  and  art  in¬ 
vestments  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Hearst 
Estate. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Wilhelmine  Frances  Hotze 
Huberth;  a  son,  Martin  Jr.;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Keene 
Jr.;  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild. 
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Paper  Wins 
Reapportion  ; 
Ruling  in  N.J ; 

Trenton,  N.;  ”! 

The  Asbury  Park  Preu  *  " 

a  victory  this  week  in  its  t». 
year  legal  battle  to  fort*  ^ 
New  Jersey  Legislature  to  n 
apportion  the  House  of  Aster  *' 
biy.  ; 

In  a  precedent-making 
sion,  the  state  .Supremo  Cotr  ” 
ruled  that  the  Legislature  mis  * 
reapportion  the  60-seat  lot^- 
house  by  next  April’s  prinar  ^ 
election  or  face  the  prospect  j, 
further  action  to  compel  teat, 
portionment. 

The  7  to  0  decision  stuncr 
Assembly  members  who  had  r 
expected  the  court  to  eierr- 
jurisdiction  in  what  most  r- 
garded  as  a  legislative  problf 

The  unique  court  action  w. 
initiated  Jan.  13,  1958,  bjr  ?  ^ 
New  Jersey  daily;  its  editor  j 
Wayne  D.  McMurray;  and  •  , 
publisher,  Ernest  W.  Ijm,  0/  ^ 
of  patience  with  the  Legisk  j 
ture’s  nine-year  failure  to  car 
out  its  Constitutional  duty  : 
reapportion  the  Assembly  aft: 
the  1950  Census,  they  institsted 
a  taxpayers’  suit  to  compel  «• 
tion. 

On  May  5,  1959,  Judge  Leitor 
A.  Drenk,  sitting  in  the  Chit 
eery  Division  of  Superior  Coon, 
dismissed  the  Press  suit  stat¬ 
ing  that  reapportionment  is  i 
“political”  matter  in  which  the 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  newspaper  appeak 
Meanwhile,  the  Legislature  wae 
embroiled  in  its  annual  dispute 
on  the  reapportionment  issue 

The  Supreme  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion,  written  by  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  John  J.  Francis,  assertec 
that  it  not  only  has  the  right, 
but  the  “duty”  to  see  that  New 
Jersey’s  citizens  achieve  “equa 
suffrage”  in  the  Assembly  ss 
guaranteed  by  the  State  i»i 
Federal  Constitutions. 

The  court  said,  however,  that 
since  the  1960  Census  has  al¬ 
ready  been  taken,  it  would  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  on  the  relid 
sought  by  the  newspaper.  In¬ 
stead,  the  court  said  it  would 
give  the  Legislature  “reasoe- 
able  time”  before  the  April  18 
primary  to  pass  a  reapportk*- 
ment  bill,  but  in  so  doing,  W 
out  several  suggested  courses 
of  action  which  it  mig^t  Ukt 
if  the  Legislature  does  not  uet 
within  the  time  limit  set  forth 

Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  sain 
he  would  “respond”  to  the  coin 
decision  by  summoning  together 
the  leaders  of  his  party  to  dk 
cuss  a  prompt  solution  of  the 
reapportionment  problem. 
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|rtBI»ny  offert  il  him  a  job.  Mr. 


Item-Tribune  for  $8-a-week.  “I 
was  made  market  reporter  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  had  a 
huge  mahogany  desk  all  to  my¬ 
self  and  a  plaque  with  my  name 
on  it  —  but  my  salary  was  still 


He  recently  wrote  a  play  for 
Broadway,  which  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  the  noted  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  who  put  Tenth  Man 
on  the  boards. 

__  _  How,  for  the  past  21  years, 

^  took  till'  offer  and  per-  Mr.  Davies  has  juggled  the  two  only  $8-a-week,”  he  recalls 
fanned  for  them  while  still  in  vocations  of  masthead  and  play-  Unable  to  get  a  raise  he  moved 
^1.  Then,  one  day  he  walked  bill,  is  best  exemplified  by  his  to  Houston,  Tex.,  and  back  to 

(if  the  campus  and  never  came  family  background.  His  father  the  printing  trade  in  hopes  of 

i*(k,  the  actor  revealed  (as  he  ig  the  Hon.  William  Rupert  making  more  money.  Mr.  Wal 
brought  a  rook  across  the  Davies,  president  of  the  Kings- 
lutrd  and  pressed  the  opposing  ton  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard;  his 
^  (U  if  the  wooden  piece  wife,  the  former  Brenda  Mat- 
rti  a  squirviing  defendant  in  hews  Newbald,  once  stage  man- 

01  of  his  courtroom  dramas),  ager  of  the  famed  Old  Vic’s 

I  had  enough  credits  to  grad-  London  company. 


I  ate,”  he  said,  adding  he  didn’t 
Cf"  I  fit  his  diploma. 

Mr.  Scott  never  played  a  re¬ 
porter  on  stage  and  has  no  de- 
jjR  to  play  one  offstage.  “I  was 
too  shy  to  impose  myself  on 
other  people’s  private  lives.” 

“Cheek  with  the  white  bishop. 
IfHeckinoff”  and  end  of  inter- 
rirtf. 


id; 


^  P I  Bye,  Bye,  Nellie  Bly 
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Miss  Burnett  entered  UCLA, 
a  California,  with  every  inten- 
I  MB  of  becoming  another  Nellie 
Bly,  she  said  in  her  dressing 
worn  shortly  before  she  went 
fit  for  a  matinee  performance 
[of  Once  Upon  A  Mattress. 
iwas  taking  journalism  sub- 
trts  and  majoring  in  Theatre 
Irti  because  they  had  no  under- 
mduate  journalism  school,” 
she  continued.  “At  Hollywood 
I  was  editor  of  the  school 
piper.  I  had  done  a  series  of 
laterviews  with  stars  such  as 


Armed  with  a  B.Litt.  from 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1938,  he  performed  in 
the  ETnglish  provinces,  then 
joined  the  Old  Vic  where  he 
acted,  taught  in  the  Drama 
school,  and  did  literary  work  for 
the  director. 

Mr.  Davies  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  1940  as  literary  editor 
of  Saturday  Night,  a  position 
that  lasted  until  1942  when  he 
was  named  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  became  publisher  in 
19.58. 

The  47-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man  has  written  books  on  the 
theatre,  novels  and  plays. 

At  the  1949  Dominion  Drama 
Festival,  his  play.  Fortune,  My 
Foe,  won  the  trophy  for  the 
Best  Canadian  play;  his  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
at  the  same  festival  took  the 
“Louis  Jouvet  Prize.” 

A  number  of  his  plays  have 
been  produced  in  Canada,  Scot- 


ston  learned  to  operate  a  line¬ 
casting  machine  for  the  Trian¬ 
gle  Publishing  Company.  “It 
was  a  daily  racing  form,”  he 
said  adding  “I  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  horses.” 

He  related  that  learning  how 
to  set  type  helped  him  over 
the  rough  spots  later  when  he 
was  looking  for  acting  jobs  in 
New  York. 

‘Front  Page’  Hero 

Mr.  Walston  secured  his  in¬ 
itial  acting  job  at  the  Houston 
Community  Playhouse,  where  he 
performed  for  six  years.  Among 
his  first  leads  was  the  “Hildy 
Johnson”  role  in  the  popular 
newspaper  play.  Front  Page. 

He  was  earning  his  living  at 
the  time  as  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  operator  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

The  years  1943-44  found  him 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  acting  at  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse  at  night 
and  subbing  on  the  linecasting 
machines  for  the  Cleveland 
Press  during  the  day. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1945,  where  the  going  at  first 


McCrea,  then  they  found  land,  and  by  the  British  Broad-  was  rough.  While  he  was  look- 
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ort  I  was  cutting  afternoon 
rimes  to  get  my  stories.  I  was 
stopped  as  I  was  on  my  way  to 
«  Lana  Turner.  When  I  got 
tocollepfe  all  I  wanted  to  be  was 
I  reporter.  She  had  hoped  to 
Bwly  journalism  as  a  graduate 
loior”  Miss  Burnett  added. 

Some  pals  at  UCLA  put  on  a 
Mt-tct  play  and  persuaded 
Cirol  to  do  a  small  comedy  part 
a  it  She  got  laughs  and  the 
t*edienne-to-be  was  hooked. 
Miss  Burnett  left  UCLA  in 
to  crash  Broadway  and 
up  as  a  hat  check  girl. 
Summer  Stock  followed,  then 
a  good  run  at  the 
I®**  Angel  night  club,  and  more 
'Wf;|Wwision 
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casting  Company. 

Among  his  published  works 
is  the  novel.  Leaven  of  Malice, 
written  in  1954,  and  recently 
turned  into  the  play  now  being 
readied  for  Broadway.  It  will 
be  produced  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  in  association  with  Don 
Herbert. 

Mr.  Gutbrie  is  presently  in¬ 
specting  talent  for  the  play, 
with  rehearsals  schedulecl  to 
start  around  Sept.  26. 

The  ‘Devil’  and  Hell  Boxes 

The  typesetter  is  that  Ivey 
League-looking  devil,  “Mr.  Ap¬ 
plegate,”  from  Damn  Yankees, 
Ray  Walston. 

The  43-year-old  musical  com- 


^  including  the  Jack 

"L  **  show.  On  the  last  named,  edy  star  revealed  recently  how 
^wDild  **  ®  called  “I  Made  the  newspaper  business  kept 

A  F(»l  of  Myself  Over  John  him  in  grocery  money  a  go^ 
1 18  Dulles.”  part  of  his  life. 

P"  The  song  caught  on  with  the  His  earliest  ambition  was  to 
FiNic  and  the  talented  ex-jour- 
••han  student  was  soon  making 
•^Ppy  fool  of  herself  on 
“’^way  and  in  television. 

Me  never  played  a  reporter 
and  has  no  regrets  she 
become  one  offstage, 
can  blame  her?) 

The  editor  and  publisher  is 
•  Kobertson  Davies,  of  the 
^^^'horough  (Ont.)  Examiner. 
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be  an  actor  but  he  never  per¬ 
formed  in  a  school  play.  Mr. 
Walston  quit  school  at  a  young 
age  to  support  himself.  A  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Depression  years,  he 
started  working  as  a  printer’s 
apprentice  in  his  native  New 
Orleans,  La.,  when  he  was  bare¬ 
ly  in  his  teens. 

Then  he  switched  to  news  re¬ 
porting  on  the  New  Orleans 


ing  for  parts  in  the  daytime, 
he  worked  nights  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ston  took  his  name  off  the  board 
whenever  a  part  came  along. 

His  first  role  in  New  York 
was  in  a  revival  of  Front  Page 
(what  else?),  and  a  series  of 
parts  in  plays  which  folded  in 
from  three  days  to  three  months 
followed. 

Mr.  Walston  hit  the  jackpot 
in  Tennessee  Williams’  Summer 
and  Smoke  in  1949,  when  he 
won  two  awards  for  the  best 
supporting  actor.  In  1950  he 
played  Seebee  Luther  Billis  in 
the  road  show  of  South  Pacific, 
and  duplicated  the  part  in  the 
London  production.  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein’s  Me  and  Juliet 
followed,  then  the  “Mr.  Apple- 
gate”  role  in  Damn  Yankees. 

He  came  to  Hollywood  for 
“Kiss  Them  For  Me,”  then  re¬ 
created  his  South  Pacific  and 
Damn  Yankees  roles  for  the 
movies. 

Movie  fans  can  currently  see 
him  in  Tall  Story  and  the  soon- 
to-be-released  Portrait  in  Black. 
His  most  recent  Broadway  role 
was  in  Who  Was  the  Lady  I 
Saw  You  With? 

Mr.  Walston  still  carries  an 
ITU  card. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  of  the  Belt!- 
more  |Md.)  Sunpapers  is  the  new 
title  given  to  Price  Day,  above, 
with  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
pages.  The  post  has  been  vacant 
since  Hamilton  Owens  retired  in 
1955.  Mr.  Day,  a  Texan  and 
Princeton  graduate,  joined  the 
Sun  in  1942,  served  as  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  political  reporter,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  He  won  a  Pulitier 
in  1949  for  stories  on  India. 


Judge  Holds 
Ga.  Reporter 
In  Contempt 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Dur- 
wood  T.  Pye  ruled  an  Atlanta 
Journal  reporter  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  this  week  in  connection 
with  a  story  written  a  year  ago. 

The  judge  fined  Gordon  Rob¬ 
erts  $100  but  granted  bond  of 
$150  pending  an  appeal.  Judge 
Pye  said  that  Atlanta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  used  Mr.  Roberts’ 
services  and  “bears  the  primary’ 
responsibility.”  Previously  he 
had  levied  a  substantial  fine 
against  the  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  story. 

The  story,  concerning  the  rob¬ 
bery  trial  of  Harold  James 
Meriwether,  appeared  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  June  2,  1959. 

The  judge  said  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  “a  relative  right” 
whereas  the  “ri^t  to  a  fair 
trial  is  an  absolute  right.” 

Mr.  Roberts  testified  during 
the  non-jury  trial  that  he  had 
no  intention  whatsoever  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

The  first  Meriwether  trial 
was  declared  a  mistrial  on  June 
3,  1959,  on  the  basis  that  news¬ 
paper  stories  had  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  jury  mat¬ 
ters  “inadmissible  as  evidence.” 

The  judge  declared  the  Jour¬ 
nal  story  said  that  Meriwether 
was  under  indictment  in  cases 
other  than  the  one  for  which 
he  was  being  tried.  After  a 
later  trial  Meriwether  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
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New  York  City 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


runnin)?  ahead  of  10  years  ago 
but  the  other  four  are  off  the 
pace. 


IKmn  from  Year  Ago 


As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
there  has  been  a  net  loss  of 
17,000  in  the  morning,  18,000 
in  the  evening  and  111,000  on 


Sunday,  only  three  dailies  and 
one  Sunday  showing  increases. 

A  further  look  at  the  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  1950  and 
1960  helps  to  substantiate  some¬ 
what  the  belief  that  the  New 
York  City  dailies  lost  blocs  of 
readers  to  the  suburban  “home¬ 
town”  papers,  as  population 
shifted  in  that  direction.  The 
composite  table  gives  a  gain  of 
82,401  for  the  suburban  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  a  gain  of  423,127 
for  the  suburban  evening  papers. 


SUBURBAN  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 


Price  per  Copy 
and  Weekly 


Paper 

1950 

I960 

1950 

I960 

Newark  Star  Ledger . 

173,690 

230,572 

5-I0S-40 

5-1  Os- 50 

Paterson  Call  . 

28,154 

34,122 

5-32 

5 

Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch  . 

41,242 

60,594 

5-30 

5-35 

Bridgeport  Telegram  . 

13,169 

13,368 

4 

5 

256,255 

338,656 

SUBURBAN 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

Price  per  Copy 

Circulation 

and  Weekly 

Paper 

1950 

I960 

1950 

I960 

Yonkers  Record  . 

11,166 

7,000 

5 

10 

Newark  News  . 

192,277 

358,452 

12 

12 

Newark  Star-Ledger . 

219,669 

376,350 

10 

10 

New  Brunswick  Times  . 

23,713 

37,695 

10 

10 

Passaic-Clifton  Eagle  . 

4,800 

10,900 

5 

5 

Paterson  Eagle  . 

9,800 

19,900 

5 

5 

Ridgewood  News  . 

12,287 

17,324 

5 

10 

Teaneck  Sun 

5,631 

6,407 

5 

10 

Bridgeport  Post 

55,172 

69,258 

10 

20 

Bridgeport  Life  . 

15,159 

— 

10 

— 

Bridgeport  Herald  . 

103,164 

75,151 

15 

20 

652,838 

978,437 

SUBURBAN  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

Price  per  Copy 

Circulation 

and  Weekly 

Paper 

1950 

I960 

1950 

I960 

Nassau  Review-Star  . 

32,027 

— 

5c 

— 

Newsday  . 

104,460 

305,958 

5-25 

5-30 

Centre  Island  News  . 

— 

6,137 

— 

5 

Mamaroneck  Times  . 

5,373 

8,436 

5-30 

7-40 

Mount  Vernon  Argus . 

15,191 

18,838 

5-30 

7-40 

New  Rochelle  Stan.-Star . 

15,442 

18,931 

5-30 

7-40 

Long  Island  Advocate  . 

16,383 

18,202 

2-10 

5 

Nyack  Journal-News . 

7,941 

11,440 

4-30 

7-48 

Ossining  Citizen-Register  .... 

5,065 

7,371 

5-30 

7-40 

Peekskill  Star  . 

6,164 

9,198 

5-30 

5 

Port  Chester  Item  . 

10,715 

14,679 

5-30 

7-40 

Tarrytown  News  . 

4,422 

5,777 

5-30 

7-40 

White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch 

18,682 

29,876 

5-30 

7-40 

Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  . . . 

33,275 

42,319 

5-30 

7-40 

Bayonne  Times  . 

14,414 

14,881 

5-30 

7-35 

Elizabeth  Journal  . 

38,144 

51,961 

5-36 

7-45 

Bergen  Record  . 

42,463 

90,211 

5-33 

5-33 

Hoboken  Observer . 

45,341 

— 

5 

— 

Jersey  City  Journal  . 

49,772 

93,899 

5-30 

5-35 

Lakewood  Times  . 

2,150 

4,392 

3 

5 

Long  Branch  Record  . 

13,615 

11,129 

5-30 

7-45 

Morristown  Record  . 

8,950 

14,997 

5- 

7-42 

Newark  News  . 

246,074 

270,001 

5 

7 

New  Brunswick  Home  News  . . 

26,236 

39,920 

5-I0S-30 

7-1  Os-42 

Passaic  Clifton  Herald  News  . 

49,609 

67,282 

5-30 

5-30 

Paterson  News  . 

36,502 

50,777 

5-32 

5-32 

Perth  Amboy  News  . 

24,920 

33,597 

5-30 

7-42 

Plainfield  Courier-News . 

24,365 

37,220 

5-30 

7-42 

Red  Bank  Register  . 

— 

17,713 

— 

7 

Bridgeport  Post . 

71,801 

79,797 

4-1  Os-34 

5-20S-80 

Danbury  News-Times  . 

14,151 

19,114 

5-30 

7-42 

Greenwich  Time  . 

6,943 

9,946 

5-25 

7-35 

Naugatuck  News  . 

4,397 

5,255 

5-30 

1 

Norwalk  Hour . 

13,759 

17,780 

4-30 

7-42 

Stamford  Advocate  . 

20,332 

25,171 

5-30 

7-42 

1,029,078 

1,452,205 

and  a  gain  of  325,599  for  Sun¬ 
day  suburban  papers.  The  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  increases  don’t 
account  for  the  losses  of  New 
York  City  papers  in  those  fields 
of  circulation  but  the  evening 
increase  more  than  compensates 
for  the  Manhattan  group’s  dip. 

In  an  area  whose  radius  is 
roughly  50  miles  from  Manhat¬ 
tan  there  are  several  city  dailies 
which  might  be  included  in  the 
suburban  fringe,  on  the  ground 
that  many  of  their  subscribers 
live  in  the  communities  where 
New  York  City  papers  are 
heavily  distributed.  All  three 
categories  of  this  fringe  area 
circulation  rose  by  small  mar¬ 
gins  in  the  decade  studied. 


28  Attend  API 
Cost  Seminar 


Twenty-eight  Mianagement«. 
ecutives  of  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation  I)egan  a  t««.  ■ 
week  seminar  on  managerwit 
and  costs  at  the  American  Pn* 
Institute,  Columbia  Universit} 
on  June  6. 

The  members  from  18  stata 
and  two  Canadian  provinea^ 
are: 

Robert  S.  Ayres,  Kearney  (Neb.) 

Bruce  Brown,  Kankakee  (ID.)  Pijl 
Ji’urnal; 


Edwin  B.  Brown,  lilaekwell  (Obi 
Journal-Tribune;  ' 


Walter  Chambers  Jr.,  Kew  Cub 
(Ind.)  Courier-Timet; 


Peiitsion  Donation 
.4pproved  by  Guild 

CLEVEI,.tNI) 
Membershin  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  voted  recently 
to  approve  the  offer  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Ctevefnnd  Plain  Dealer 
and  of  the  former  Clei'eland 
\ew;i,  to  contribute  $55,000  to 
the  pension  kitty  to  provide  for 
16  former  employees  of  the 
News,  who  were  in  the  age 
liracket  55  to  64  and  who  lost 
their  pension  rights  when  the 
New's  was  suspended.  The  mem¬ 
bership’s  approval  permits  the 
pension  funcl  to  match  Forest 
City’s  offer. 


Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raieigh  (N,  C| 
Sews  and  Observer,  Times: 


Personnel  Chief 


San  Diego,  Calif, 
James  H.  Parton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  personnel  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  succeeding 
Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  promoted 
to  duties  in  the  publisher’s  office. 
Mr.  Parton  joined  the  company 
as  a  personnel  trainee  in  1953. 


Edwin  P.  Davis,  lyniowt  (C.ui 
Daily  Journal; 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  Danbury  ((ku.i 
S’nos-Times ; 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey.  East  St.  Lm 
(III.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Jouriul; 

Lyle  L.  Erb,  the  Copley  Press  Iw. 
I.a  Jolla,  Calif. ; 

Albert  H.  Fast,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Mt 
Star; 

Stephen  R.  Fliss,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Yd- 
ley  Daily  Nervs; 

Thomas  Grimes,  Oxnard  ((abi.) 
Press-Courier; 

Jack  D.  llatheld,  l/untington  (V 
V’a. )  Advertiser,  Herald-Disfalck  ssl 
Herald- A  dvertiser ; 

Hugh  .\1.  Kleckner,  Joliet  (ID.)  Hir- 
ald-Nett's; 

John  II.  Krafft,  Ray  City  (Mitkl 
Times; 

Joel  C.  Leuchter,  I'ineland  (X.  J.) 
Times  Journal; 

James  E.  I.erwis,  Port  Huron  (Hick) 
Times  Herald; 

.Arthur  E.  McKenzie,  Bangor  (Hz' 
Daily  Nervs; 

James  M.  Manson,  Lethbridge  (.Akai 
/ 1 erald ; 

Knowiten  Parker,  St.  Joseph  (Hal 
News-Press  and  Gaxette; 

Richard  J,  Schuster,  business  manaia. 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald; 

John  A.  Scott,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Tib, 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Rock  HM  (S.  t) 
Evening  Herald; 

Robert  B.  Smith,  Newport  News  (Vl) 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald; 

Jim  Tonkin,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Drii 
Republic  and  Morning  Herald; 

Joe  A.  V'an  Der  Hoeff,  Cestnki 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle; 

Charles  A.  West,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jourmi 
Star; 

Henry  A.  Youmans.  Waukesha  (Wit) 
Daily  Freeman. 


SUBURBAN  FRINGE  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 


Middletown  Record  . 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  . . . . 
Waterbury  American . 

.  20,659 

...  18,715 

18,748 

24,287 

22,446 

—  5-H 

—  5-30 

5  1 

39,374 

65,481 

SUBURBAN  FRINGE  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


Middletown  Times-Herald  . 

....  10,084 

13,010 

5 

Monticello  News  . 

2,100 

— 

5 

Newburgh  News  . 

....  14,963 

24,687 

5 

Beacon  News  . 

....  3,810 

— 

5 

Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette  . 

....  3,185 

3,841 

5 

Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker . 

. .  22,792 

28,986 

5 

Asbury  Park  Press  . 

....  23,154 

34,901 

5 

Trenton  Times  . 

....  58,983 

63,934 

3 

New  Haven  Register  . 

....  89,186 

99,236 

3 

Waterbury  American  .... 

....  36,739 

40,278 

5 

264,996 

308,873 

SUBURBAN  FRINGE  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


23,754 

30,153 

IS 

19,448 

32,800 

7 

89,186 

105,460 

10 

39,804 

48,322 

10 

172,192 

216,735 
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»ress  Service 
n  Hong  Kong 
joderlnquiry 

^  Treasury  Department 
a  (luestion  as  to 
i^?!her  U.  S.  press  associations 
'jv  legally  continue  to  ser\’e 
newspapers  in  Hong  Kong. 
Ktpresentatives  of  United 
Sis  International  and  Asso- 
Press  have  begun  dis- 
...i'OJis  with  government  offi- 
;  i  to  determine  whether  the 
.  ,  of  services  to  eight  papers 
jtHS  the  Foreign  Assets  Con- 

•  Act.  This  law,  enacted  after 
start  of  the  Korean  War, 

•  vides  that  U.  S.  businesses 
jv  not  aid  Communist  com- 

ial  activities  without  a  spe- 
s  license  being  obtained. 

(xmtrolled  by  Kedsi 

The  Foreign  Assets  Control 
stion  of  the  Treasury  recently 
;  AP  and  UPI  that  some 
:  ill  of  the  newspapers  being 
in  Hong  Kong  are  con- 

•  :nl  by  nationalists  of  Red 
dm 

■U*  and  UPI  each  serve  four 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Ljle  Wilson,  UPI  viceprcsi- 
;  r:  in  Washington,  said  “we 
going  to  find  out  if  the 
:  vrnment  has  any  legal  au- 

•  rity  for  the  action.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  general 
^isaser,  referred  to  the  FAC 
::rr  as  an  inquiry  as  to 
rether  there  may  be  a  viola- 
:>r.  and  said  “There  has  been 
order  to  discontinue  service 
those  newspapers.” 
it  is  our  opinion,”  he  added, 
■at  application  of  the  Foreign 
bsets  Control  law  would  be 
Mtrary  to  the  government’s 
polity  and  we  are  confident  that 
there  will  be  no  interference 
■th  delivery  of  our  news  ser\'- 

K.” 

Margaret  W.  Schwartz,  act¬ 


ing  director  of  FCA  section, 
said,  “We  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  favorably  license  applica¬ 
tions  involving  the  sale  of  press 
services  to  persons  in  mainland 
China  or  North  Korea.” 

The  aim  of  the  law,  it  was 
|K)inted  out  by  a  Treasury 
spokesman,  was  to  help  friends 
of  the  U.  S.  by  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  Communists  if  there 
was  any  “free  enterprise”  in 
the  country. 

Result  of  Movie  Ban 

It  was  understood  also  that 
the  action  came  at  this  late  date 
as  the  result  of  an  official  ban 
on  the  sale  of  a  motion  picture 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Several  years  ago  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  invoked  the  Foreign 
Assets  Control  law  in  a  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  publishers 
of  the  China  Daily  News  in 
New  York  for  collecting  funds 
here  to  help  Communist  Chinese 
during  the  Korean  War. 


Spelling  Champion 
Can  Be  Eudaemonic 

Washington 
Henry  Feldman,  13,  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  had  every  right  to 
be  eudaemonic  here  June  1). 
That  means  he  was  happy.  He 
had  just  won  the  Scripps- 
Howard  National  Spelling  Bee 
by  correctly  spelling  that  word, 
the  636th  word  he  got  right  in 
23  rounds  against  72  other  con¬ 
testants.  Henry,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  will  receive  $1,000,  a 
loving  cup  and  a  trip  to  New 
York. 


Librarians 
Begin  Study 
Of  Standards 


Cle\kland 

If  a  newspaper  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  first-class,  its  library 
must  be  as  good  as  the  publish¬ 
er  can  possibly  make  it,  with 
certain  approved  standards  .set 
up  for  its  operation. 

This  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Newpaper  Division  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week.  The  division 
has  134  members.  Nearly  .50  of 
them  attended  the  sessions. 

After  five  days  of  meetings, 
the  division  voted  to  adopt  a 
report  of  a  special  committee 
which  would  start  the  task  of 
arranging  a  set  of  standards  in 
seven  fields  —  Administration, 
reference  materials,  personnel, 
organization  and  control  of 
materials,  physical  facilities, 
hours  of  operation,  and  .service. 

The  report,  presented  by  the 
chairman.  Jack  Bumess  of  the 
Washington  Post,  made  this 
initial  point: 

“It  is  particularly  important 
to  keep  clear  the  distinction  of 
standards  as  opposed  to  stand¬ 
ardization  in  daily  newspaper 
libraries.  The  conforming  of  all 
libraries  to  certain  set  rules 
should  not  be  considered  proi»er. 
Rather,  a  maximum  goal,  by 
whatever  methods  deemed  best 
by  the  particular  newspaper, 
should  be  considered.  A  mini¬ 
mum  goal  should  be  set,  below 


CUBAN  EDITORS-IN-EXILE  told  the  Oversees  Press  Club  this  week 
stories  of  terror  tactics,  slander,  burnin9  of  newspapers,  economic 
stran9ulation  and  physical  violence  after  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power. 
In  the  first  panel,  An9el  Ramos,  publisher  of  El  Mundo,  Puerto  Rico, 
chats  with  Jamas  B.  Canel,  mana9er  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  second  panel,  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  former  lAPA 
president  and  former  editor  of  El  Pais,  Havana;  third  panel,  Ser9io 
Carbo,  editor  of  Prensa  Libre,  recently  seized  by  Castro  unions;  fourth 
panel,  Jose  I.  Rivero,  editor,  and  Oscar  Rivero,  business  mana9ar,  of 
Oiario  de  la  Marina,  who  fled  to  U.S.  after  Castro  or9an  accused  them 
of  treason  prior  to  confiscation  of  their  paper.  (E&P,  June  4,  pa9e  80). 


which  no  library  should  fall.” 

Under  administration,  the  re¬ 
port  said  the  librarian  should  Ire 
directly  responsible  “to  a  single 
individual  who  holds  the  high¬ 
est  title  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments.” 

The  report  urged  papers  to 
“stay  away  from  lumping  lib¬ 
rary  clerical  assistants  with  all 
other  clerks.”  Categories  of 
|K)sitions  should  be  established, 
“which  would  change  what  is 
considered  by  this  committee  to 
l)e  a  feeling  of  snobbery  on  the 
part  of  reporters  toward  library 
{)ersonnel  and  cause  a  psycho¬ 
logical  change  for  the  better 
within  library  staffs.” 

The  report  asked  higher 
salaries  and  standards  for  quali¬ 
fications  for  personnel. 

The  chief  librarian,  it  said, 
should  receive  at  least  the  pay 
of  reporters  in  the  highest  guild 
bracket,  and  the  beginning  rate 
should  be  no  less  than  $75  a 
week  on  large  dailies. 

On  the  committee  with  Mr. 
Bumess  were  Clement  Vitek  of 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and 
Milton  Prensky  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  appointed  a 
year  ago  by  the  chairman, 
Chester  W.  Sander  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Sanger 
was  David  A.  Rhydwen  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail.  Named 
vice-chairman  was  Mary  Jo 
Hatfield  of  the  Peoria  (Illinois) 
Star  Journal.  Mr.  Bumess  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Mrs.  Perkerson  Dies 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Medora  Field  Perkerson, 
a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Sunday  magazine  staff  for 
40  years,  died  June  6.  She  was 
assistant  to  her  husband,  Angus 
Perkerson,  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  was  a  successful  novel¬ 
ist.  Her  mystery,  “Who  Killed 
Aunt  Maggie?”,  was  serialized 
by  the  AP  in  1939  and  made 
into  a  movie. 
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eluding'  friendlier  U.  S.-Indian 
relations,  a  warmer  East- West 
climate  and  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  rebukes  to  China — can 
change  the  bellicose  internation¬ 
al  mood  of  the  Peking  regime. 
.  . .  Each  month  the  need  to  hear 
China  speak  her  mind  at  inter¬ 
national  forums  such  as  the 
United  Nations  becomes  more 
pronounced.”  On  Feb.  9,  Mr. 
Nossal  described  the  growing 
gulf  between  China  and  Russia 
and  suggested  that  it  could  be 
eliminated  only  by  a  change  in 
Peking’s  hate-the-U.  S.  cam¬ 
paign  or  an  abandonment  of 
Moscow’s  talks  of  disarmament 
and  summit  meetings. 

Pre-Summit  Notice 


In  a  series  of  three  articles 
printed  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  Mr. 
Nossal  bluntly  said  that  China 
had  given  her  notice  to  the  men 
who  were  to  meet  at  the  summit 
that  there  was  no  hope  and  no 
future  for  the  principle  of  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence.  He  described  the 
notice  as  a  “fascinating,  fright¬ 
ening,  extra-ordinary  document 
clearly  intended  for  the  ears  of 
Khrushchev”. 

While  much  of  Mr.  Nossal’s 
work  in  Peking  was  concerned 
with  China’s  position  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  he  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  to  report¬ 
ing  on  domestic  matters.  He  gave 
particular  emphasis  to  China’s 
great  leap  forward  and  the 
methods  which  were  employed 
to  get  maximum  working  effort 
from  a  multiplying  population 
which  already  exceeds  650,000,- 
000.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
China  visiting  communes,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  power  projects.  He 
wrote  of  a  Christmas-eve  visit 
to  a  church  where  a  picture  of 
Mao  dominated  a  crucifix.  He 
reported  on  ballet,  opera,  food. 
White  Russian  refugees  and 
women’s  clothing.  In  the  months 
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before  his  own  family  was  able 
to  join  him,  he  developed  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  children 
of  China. 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote:  “By 
far  the  most  delightful  thing 
alK>ut  China  is  its  children.  .  .  . 
They  are  cute  and  chubby  and 
cuddlesome.  Even  the  very  young 
ones  seem  to  have  a  natural 
grace.  .  .  .  My  happiest  times  in 
China  have  been  with  children. 
There  is  no  suspicion  in  their 
eyes,  no  hidden  hurt  or  anger.” 

Occasionally  Mr.  Nossal  wrote 
of  his  job.  He  found  Chinese 
officials  exceptionally  polite,  yet 
exasperatingly  difficult  to  deal 
with.  They  permitted  him  to 
travel  more  than  any  other  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  their  country. 
They  refused  no  travel  permits 
but  said  “it’s  not  convenient  for 
you  now”  when  he  asked  to  visit 
a  number  of  places  not  usually 
open  to  Westerners.  His  stories 
were  filed  by  cable  and  by  letter 
without  a  single  word  censored. 
He  was  permitted  to  ship  un¬ 
developed  film  to  Toronto  and  it 
arrived  in  good  condition. 

Reporter's  Problem 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Nossal 
wrote  of  the  difficulties  facing  a 
correspondent  in  the  Chinese 
capital.  “The  grave  error  often 
made  in  the  West,”  he  said,  “is 
to  brand  anyone  who  paints  an 
honest  picture  of  China  as  a 
Communist — or  at  least  a  very 
pink  Socialist.  There  is  the  same 
tendency  in  China  toward  put¬ 
ting  tags  on  people.  If  you  do 
not  agree  with  everything  that 
goes  on  here,  many  Chinese  im¬ 
mediately  call  you  an  enemy  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  problem 
facing  the  Westerner  who  comes 
merely  to  look  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  tell  others  what  he  sees. 
He  may  come  to  report  facts 
but  finds  that  even  facts  alter 
depending  on  whether  you  are 
inside  or  outside  the  bamboo 
curtain.  Here  in  China  the  facts 
are  that  the  nation  is  growing 
richer  and  more  powerful  with 
every  moment  of  each  day  and 
that  the  majority  work  and  live 
for  the  State. 

“The  people  do  so  willingly 
for  the  most  part  because  no 
past  Chinese  Government  has 
had  the  physical  success  of  the 
present  regime.  The  Communist 
party  has  proved  to  the  people 
that  only  by  grim  determination 
and  hard  toil  can  they  lift  their 
land  from  the  misery  of  the  past 
into  the  brighter  future. 

“It  is  a  fact  of  life,  too,  that 
the  average  Westerner  must  find 
the  new  Chinese  way  of  life 
unbearable.  But  the  West  must 
accept  the  facts.  To  argue  about 
principles  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Let  us  state  them  by  all  means 
but  let  us  not  pretend  that  we 
can  convert  China  for  the  wish¬ 
ing.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


payer  tried  to  deduct  them  from 
his  income  tax  return  as  a  “nor¬ 
mal  and  necessary  business  ex¬ 
pense.” 

I  ask  you  in  all  honesty  what 
is  more  “normal  and  necessary” 
than  working  for  or  against 
some  law  proposal  in  this  most- 
law-making  nation  on  earth? 

Down  my  way  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  R^  River  Valley 
Association,  and  its  principal 
project  —  the  construction  of 
Millwood  Dam  on  Little  River. 
My  newspaper  for  many  years 
has  given  Red  River  association 
$50  annually  in  dues.  I  have 
here  the  Red  River  billhead,  and 
it  says  in  big  type: 

“Deductible  from  State  and 
Federal  Income  Taxes.” 

Red  River  Valley  Association 
is,  of  course,  a  lobby  group 
dedicated  to  spending  tax 
money.  And  I  am  for  it,  because 
it  is  for  Millwood  Dam.  And 
that’s  my  privilege.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  such  organiza¬ 


tions,  all  deduated  to 
your  tax  money,  and  all 
dues  presumably  (1<_ 
from  income  tax  retunia 
I  am  for  lied  River  Vilk 
Association,  hut  I  state  to  yi 
that  if  others  are  oppon^ 
it  then  they  as  individnalij 
as  an  organization  are  entiu 
to  equal  treatment  under  j 
tax  laws. 

But  there  is  no  such  thiai 
equal  tax  treatment  to(ky. 
took  a  stand  that  aimed  J 
force  a  vote  on  a  tax  bi 
restraint  of  spending— and 
Treasury  is  shocked,  and  ; 
poses  to  levy  a  fine  against 
The  tax  dice  are  load( 
you  won’t  make  it  an  hot 
game  until  the  Treasury’s 
trary  power  is  clipped  by  Cc 
gressional  enactment. 
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Des  Moixt 

George  B.  Brown,  a 
of  the  UPI  staff  here  for 
years,  previously  with  INS, 
been  named  manager  of  the  I’l 
bureau,  succeeding  A.  Edwj.>^ 
Heins,  who  resigned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISew$paper  Brokers 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midweat  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUB- 
LISHEER:  if  you  would  conaider  sale 
under  favorable  conditions  we  would 
be  glad  to  meet  with  you  without 
obligation.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Publications  for  Sals 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS80C 
ATBS,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hall) 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  Califonii. 


T««  prof 

Iuires.  tl 

aiallr  pr 


ifk  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypee,  626  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 


MAY  BROTHE31S.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Diis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  AREA  naij 
SIVE  weekly,  excellent  pliat  6i» 
building  included  for  $73.W,  31S.i 
dowrn.  ’This  high-profit  paper  a 
sound  as  Gibraltar.  Joe.  A.  Suds  I 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Aiukaa| 
California. 


Writ*  fo 
li  wtry  c 
Vrmon  ' 
linker.  P.< 


noniAi 

kaie  sut 
w.  Prit 
M.  Bo] 


SUCCESSFUL,  70-year-old  conU 
circulation  weekly  in  Chart  Am 
building  and  equipment 
over  $90,000.  Elownpayment 
Owner  retiring.  Publisher* 

P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CAUFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSPS 
weekly,  exceptionally  fine  plant  P**! 
perouB  area,  good  climate,  Wan 
growth.  $122,000.  $35,000 

eludes  receivables.  Joe.  A.  S*^ 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romney*  Dr«  A* 
heim,  California. 


fAU  L 

CHAP 


ARIZONA,  PROFITABLE 
and  job  shop,  fastest  growin* 
suburb  of  Phoenix,  Groea  about 
price  of  $33,000.  ARIZONA 
PAPE2R  Properties,  Dean  S««n.  r®. 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona,  Affilinl*  ^ 
Cummins  ’Trust  Co. 


UuU 
Si*»ille 
Su  Priini 
Muttpoi 
Tori 
Sadie 


SJOCESS 
*ltk  dn 

at 

■  '».  B 


There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  I 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


PINE  BIASTBRN  WiaXLY.  10«  J!! 
old  and  unopposed  in  wonderful  y 
of  7.000.  Good  school*,  all 
fine  recreations  facilities,  bo^n*  4^ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  golf  *M  T 
ing.  Beautiful  plant,  fully  mow* 
fuJly  staffed.  Gross  now  runmM 
OOO  will  be  $60,000  by  end  «  ^ 
Asking  price  less  than  gtJJJ 
reasonable  terms.  Our  No.  084*.  * 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOIX.EMENTS 


^^Uatii'n*  for  Sale 


Z^LnO  aii.l  NEW  MEXICO 
iSEjES.  t2(>.  'K*.  $30,000.  $3.1.000. 

131.000.  $1.'M.OOO.  Bailey-Kreh- 

P[Bi»88.  Norfm.  Kansu.  | 

i^llISSOlTUI  WE  HAVE:  1 

^  NU.  East.  Two  Kood  weeklies  in 
aaikop.  GroesiiiK  $60,000.  Price  $50.- 
JjJ:  $15.00<J.  Population  5.000. 

^  ftrt.  South-Ontral.  Unopposed 
•  -VI.  town  of  ;^200.  modem  plant, 
emv  $43,582.  Price  $45,000,  down 
cult. 

b,  037$.  Bast-Central.  Unopposed 
Bd  of  2200.  Plant  new  and  excellent, 
(i^ag  $24,774.  Price  $36,000,  down 

».I33. 

Its  031$.  Oentral.  Up-to-date  job  plant. 
Qtr  of  40,000.  New  and  shinintr.  Gross- 
^$30,000.  Price  $19,000,  down  $8,000. 

Its  ei$4.  South  (Vntral.  Unopposed  in 
.  ■Mr  Seat  Lake  town.  EverythinK 
7  ^1*1  sdon.  Grossinir  $16,500.  Price  $16.- 
I  Ml,  terms  arranged. 

I  Ss  OHS.  Eut  South-Eut.  Unopposed  { 
I  SOI  of  1000,  unusual  plant.  Grossing 
IsttOO.  Price  $14,000.  Down:  Reason- 

I* 

Us  C421.  South-West.  Population  800. 
Ciittlicion  1,000.  Gross  $11,000.  Price 
||,|N.  Down  $3,500. 

ts  C1S4.  South-West.  Population  1200.  i 
Cm  $15,000.  Price  ^,500.  Down 
tSM. 

5s  0522.  North-West.  Population 
lint:  circulation  450.  Gross  $12,800. 
him  $4,000.  Down  $4,000. 

hi  psrtieulars.  prospectus,  inventory, 
tmeial  statement,  map  and  sample  { 
(MM  of  any  of  the  foretroing'  upon 
;  qMt 

MAY  BROTHERS  ' 

BLNGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

H)f A  SUBiniBAN  and  PLANT.  $105,- 
W  vHh  only  820,000  cuh  down  ;  ran 
Mr  for  itself  5  years  at  present  profit 
•«.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
(mu. 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA 
NEWSPAPERS 

Td  profitable  semi-weeklies  in  prow- 
■iires.  $500,000  anniul  volume.  Real- 
iaolly  priced.  At  least  $100,000  down 
navment. 

Write  for  FREE  10-ye«r  circulation 
^-waary  of  all  _  Oalifomia  dailies. 

Vtnion  V.  Paine,  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
kder.  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland.  Oalif. 

fWFITABLE  WEEKLY,  middle  At- 
latie  states.  Prosperous  aaricultur^ 
ma  Priced  riuht  at  $80,000.  (rood 
wa.  Box  2454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'8  Met-Weekly  $42,000* 

n.  Bi-Weekly  75,000* 

Met-Suburban 
Weekly  8,000* 

f*  Trade  Journal  16,000* 

Met-Weekly  75,000* 

^*UL  H. 

thapman  company 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


iduta 
SsWie 
w  fVincisco 
Uaspolis 
WTork 

hutle 
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PublieationM  for  Sale 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
15  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864 

3  DESERT  WEEKLIES — Growth  as¬ 
sured — $50,000  :  29'87.  dowrn — Gabbert  & 
Hancock.  ^09-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  California. 

Butinets  Opportunities 

NEWSPAPER  OPPORTUNITY.  City. 
107,000  writhout  its  own  newspaper. 
Retail  sales  $109,000,000.  County  seat. 
Merchants  will  back  iwper  with  one 
million  dollars  year  display.  Financing 
available.  Want  responsible  publisher. 
Plant  installed  ready  to  publish.  Wire, 
write,  phone.  Claremont  Preu  Pufalish- 
inx  Co..  Inc.  EX.  7-4702.  1525  High. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

lAtant  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
up.  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  ra^o  and  'TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Advertising  Acceptability 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  |  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  PRESS 

DUPLEX — 24  page — 3-8  page  decka 
Color  Fountain — Completa  Stereotype 
— Near  new  Drive  (S  years).  Inund¬ 
ate  delivery. 

PrcM  can  be  put  into  operation  in  3 
days  notice. 

LA  TRIBUNE  LTD. 

221  Dufferin  St., 

Sherbrooke,  QuebM 

Canada 


I  FOR  SALE  —  5-unit  Scott  newspaper 
I  i>reaa  with  22^*  cut-off.  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  Control 
!  panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott 
I  3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  4(^80 
I  page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 

I  San  Francisco  Shofiping  News  I 
I  861  Howard  Street 

San  Franeiaoo  3.  California  i 


CHIPPING  BIX)CKS  all  site  diameter. 
Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  $3,250. 


ATTENTION  Advertising  Managers —  Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  $2 
will  you  accept  ad  from  Jewish  Cor-  A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes, 
reepondence  Club,  152  W.  42  St.,  NYC.  Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  addrese: 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


^ptfcSiFUL  daily  newspaper  for  sale 
areuiation  of  almost  40.000. 
iutt  under  $4,000,000  all  cash. 
Box  2410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

weekly,  job  shop  in 
l^acific  Northwest.  Gross^ 
•JrW.Oflo  1959.  Located  center  rich 
r^T“*rsl  area.  Leading  commercial 
in  county  60.000.  Great  po- 
^*1  I*"'  county  farm  weekly.  Out- 
jw  recreational  assets  tops.  $70,000 
Cl.  v*'***  “i*^  equipment.  $20,000 
-fn'Tber  information  write 
■■‘MS.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Media — Market  Reports  I 

MEDIA-MARKEn*  INFORMATION  ^ 
STUDIE3S-TABULATIONS  i 

Prepared  from  your  data  or  available  \ 
sources.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rec-  j 
ommendations  from  users.  No  charge  i 
or  obligation  to  analyze  your  problem.  I 
Dependable  reports  at  reasonable  rates. 
Call  WA  4-1U6  or  write — Advertising  ' 
Linage  Service.  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  I 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect — ^Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN  i 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 

Lyndhurst.  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744  i 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y, 

BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERBOTORS.  INC. 
Erecting- Planning-Repair 
P.  O.  Box  124.  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’I.  Min'. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Air  Coolers 

PORTABLE  ROOM  AIR  COOLERS. 
Ideal  for  office,  home.  6%  discount, 
immediate  delivery.  Thermo-Ciml,  P.O. 
Box  43,  Sturgis,  Michigan. 

Composing  Room 

WE  HAVE  6  Linotype  Machines  for 
aale  which  have  been  in  operation  until 
recently.  Montgomery  Pubiiahing  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  Washington.  Pennsylvania. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $^.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Go.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96.  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idsbo. 


Press  Room 


BANKRUPT  SALE! 

PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

15B6  High— Export  7-4702 
6-Unit  HOE  HIGH  SPEED.  ROLLER 
BEARING  PRESS.  On  substructure. 
Kohler  reels,  automatic  tensions.  22% 
inch  cutoff.  2  pair  high  speed  folders. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors.  A.C.  Serial 
#2561-62.  Stereo  equipment.  Kemp 
pot,  Jr.  Autoplate.  Sihaver. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS 

PUBLISHING  CO..  INC. 
SELLING  AGENTS 

THE  TIMES 

1526  HIGH,  PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


Gosi  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders.  22%*  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  90S  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  twin  units.  Model  E  web- 
perfecting  flat  bed;  16  page  standard 
or  32  page  tabloid ;  units  operate  sep¬ 
arately  or  twinned;  half  or  quarter 
fold;  excellent  condition:  $25,000  at 
our  plant;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
CUSSIHED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

I  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

I  CLASSIFICATION: _ 

*  COPY: _ 


Photoengraving 

KUSCHOGRAPH  engraving  machine  , 
(Gonaolidated  International  Oo.)  ;  elec-  | 
tronie  engraving  on  plastic  or  metal ; 
66  line  screen;  Model  K-150;  like  new;  j 
$4,500;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
dt.  Louis  I,  MUsouri. 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily] 

■  ACCOUNT  OF: 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY,  STATE_ _ _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

I  (For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  anclosa  ramittanca  with  order — 
sea  Classified  Advertising  Rata  Box) 
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MACHIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Prejtx  Room 


LINOTYPES 

Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  56736 
2/90—2/72 — 4/34  Magazines — 6  molds 
Mold  Blower — Mohr  Saw — EUectric  Pot 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 

Model  30  Mixer,  No.  61986 

Model  14 — No.  49834 — Swing  Keyboard 


PRESSES 

DUPLEX  MHTTROPOLJTAN  23-9/16"  j 
Up  to  21  Unite — 6  Color  Cylinders — 5 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers — 6  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3  { 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe-  ! 
Democrat  and  Post- Dispatch. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%" 

Up  to  18  Units — 4  Reversible  with  | 
Color  Cylinders — 5  Heavy  Duty  Folders  j 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels—  j 
Trackage  and  Turntables.  Boston  Her-  > 
aid  Traveler. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located  ! 

Knoxville  Journal.  I 

.6  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METTROPOLITAN  22%" 

Double  Folder — AC  Drive.  Locate<l 
Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%"  I 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC  Drive —  i 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

3  LTNIT  HOE  22% " 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed— AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Clanger,  Ky. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK 
Reversible  Couple — Complete  wtih  Roll 
Arm  Brackets,  Compensators,  etc. 
NEW  1963.  Located  Midland,  Texas. 

2— MODEL  A  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Serial  Noe.  1271  and  1609.  Located 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


PRESSES  OP  EVERY  SIZE. 
REQUIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


LUDLOW  2214  ems,  electric  iKit.  2  1 
cabinets,  one  super  surfacer,  12  &  18 
Franklin  Gothic ;  24  to  72  S<|.  Gothic  I 
Heavy;  24  to  72  Medium  Condensed  I 
Gotihic;  48,  60,  72  Tempo  Black;  .36. 
48,  60  Tempo  Heavy;  72  i>t.  Temi>o 
Italic ;  84  pt.  Cape 

o 

LUDLOW,  gas  pot,  one  cabinet,  6  to 
12  Tempo  Medium ;  6  to  12  Goudy  ' 
Light;  6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  &  10  ' 
Bodoni  Modern  Roman;  assorted  6  &  ! 
12  pt.  Gothic  Faces. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12.  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


GOSS  DUPLEX  Model  ‘-E".  wrial  , 
1600’s  new  1961.  Web-perfecting,  Mat- 
bed  press.  Prints  up  to  6,000  copies  > 
per  hour  in  4-6-8  standard  «ize  or  ! 
8-12-16  tabloid  size  pages.  Roll  size  i 
up  to  77%,  36  inch  diameter.  22'<(" 
cut-off.  Built-in  two  station  push  but¬ 
ton  control,  slitter  and  paper  roll  hoist. 
Fifteen  HP  AC  V  belt  motor  with 
controls.  Sixteen  8  to  10  columns 
chases  included.  Available  at  once.  May 
be  seen  in  New  York.  Box  2308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  Superspeed  Straight  Line  Units 
2  Double  Folders  22% "  cutoff 

Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bearing.^ 
Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 
2  Full  Automatic  Motor  Drives 
AC  220  volts 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


STA-HI  DRY  MAT  FORMER  Mcdel 
#'3710-940AC.  This  machine  was  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  electrically  within  the 
I>ast  year.  New  Robert  Shaw  controls 
and  timer.  Vacuum  Back.  Now  in  use 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Avail¬ 
able  in  July.  Boone  Press,  129  W. 
Barre  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 


SACRIFICE 

MUST  MOVE  NOW  16-32  PAGE  R. 
HOE  DOUBLE  WIDTH— AC  DRIVE 
%  FOLDER  STEREO  INCLUDED 

$17,500 

UPECO,  INC. 

"20  minutes  from  Times  Square" 
750  Valleybrook  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
GEnevir  8-3744 


HOE  ROTARY  PRESS.  3  units,  double 
folder.  From  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
22%"  cut  off.  Same  units  installed 
throughout  country.  Crated,  skiddi'd 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery  from 
Philadelphia.  Pi  iced  low  because  now 
printing  at  local  plant.  Sun,  Walnut 
Creek,  California. 


LOADED  WITH  COLOR 

Two  double  width  units  deck  tyjie  with 
dual  delivery  21*4"  cutoff.  Will  run  32 
black  pages  or  four  colors  on  eight 
pages.  Quipped  with  auxiliary  foun¬ 
tains  in  three  positions.  Has  complete 
color  deck  on  top  unit. 

Write—  Wire — Or  Phone 

GEORGE  SMITH 

COLUMBIA  MACHINE  CO. 

OOLtrMBIA,  NEW  JHHISEY 


NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE,  Adaptable  all  types  rotary 
presses.  Time  and  Money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ce  6-8841 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Pre»$  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPy^ 
Pros*  Room 

,  J  1.1  XEN  FULjL  page  * 

GO^  2-unit8,  arch  tw,  double  folder,  i  Vandercook  Proof  Press  $2W00  wS 
»%"  cutoff,  OTlor  hump,  revise  cyL  p  q.  Box  48-44,  Mi., mi, 
inder*  end  feed,  60  H.P,  AC,  C-W  I 

drive,  2-CAPCO  fountains.  Available^  iFonfedTrSH;  ' 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive, 

1-color  fountain,  complete  stereotype. 

Available  Now. 

GOSS  S-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 

22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  ferf,  76  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive, 

3-CAPCO  fountains.  Available  Now. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubtdar,  2  I  WANTED :  8-paKe  Duplex  or  Goa  Is 
to  1  model,  60  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  2-  j  bed.  Advise  aerial  No.  and  wba 
color  fountains,  complete  stereotype.  i  able.  Northern  Machine  Worka  m 

Available  Now.  |  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa.  ” 


NEnVSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROI.LBRS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  74||| 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


SCOTT-ROTARY,  three  decks,  twenty-  | 
four  page  capacity,  two  plates  wide,  i 
twenty-three  and  one-half  inch  cut-off.  I 
Ebccellent  condition ;  does  good  print-  | 
ing  job.  Available  about  Novembea-  Ist. 
Price  complete  with  furnace,  tail-cuttcr. 
reamer,  and  scorcher.  $16,000  as  is 
and  where  is,  Delaware  State  News, 
Dover,  Delaware. 

SB®  IT  IN  OPERATION 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reverses  and  aux. 
fountains.  Extra  Folder — $30,000. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 
25  Bruen  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINIS 
TELETYPESHTTER  BXJUIPMBIT 
Ludlows — Elrods — M«t  Rollen 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  (Xty  (,  Ik 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Lndlesi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATWE 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  T, 


CASH  ! ! 

Immediately  for  your  plant  or  ii4 
vidual  item.  A  cnll  or  letter  will  rmht 
promi>t  action.  Oticar  lanello,  211  Bb. 
abeth  Street,  New  York  City  12.  WOni 
6-0070. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  9uide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Adminigtrative 


Classified  Advertising 


ALL  ROUND  MAN  to  manage  growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Bonus.  Write 
Beacon  Publishing  Company,  Maynard, 
M  assachusetts. 


I  NEED  EDCPERIENCH®  executive.  Must 
I  know  composing  room,  cold  type  and 
I  teletypeeetting.  Box  2446,  Editor  & 

1  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN:  Hu,  An 
24-36  with  newspaper  claihfied  mav 
enoe  in  selling,  servicing  and  dmihS' 
ing  aceounta  for  daily  and  S«4o. 
31,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  i  !» 
ply,  stating  age,  experience  and  iliR' 
ing  salary  expected  to  Box  2211,  Ute 
A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVBatTISING  HA.V 
ACER  ixwition  open  about  Aupnt  la. 
Your  future  assured.  A  John  H.  Pun 
Newspaiier.  Daily  combination  ui 
Sunday.  Send  complete  resiw  a 
Charles  A.  Bloyd.  Advertising  Diiwkt 
Panama  City  News-Herald,  Piini 
CSty,  Florida. 


wanted  for  small  competi¬ 
tive  newBi>aper.  Really 
tough  challenge.  Perform¬ 
ance  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded.  Box  2109,  Editor 
A  Ihiblisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  county 
seat  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer 
young  man  who  will  work  part  time 
in  advertising.  Steady  full-time  job 
for  hard  worker  who  can  produce 
results.  Write  Box  2116,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  One  of 
the  South’s  resort  cities  (Chart  Area  4) 
in  the  20-30,000  circulation  bracket, 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday,  good 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement  in  one 
of  the  area’s  fastest  growing  cities. 
Knowledge  of  ABC  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  a  must.  Should  be  capable  of 
reorganizing  department.  Fine  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  to  advance  with 
a  growing  newspaper.  Send  details  and 
resume  to  Box  2323,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  wanted  by 
I  6,000  ABC  daily  in  Northern  Ohio. 

'  Prefer  man  in  early  twenties  with  sev- 
I  era!  years’  daily  newspaper  experience. 

Will  consider  good  district  manager. 

Must  be  ambitious  and  of  good  char- 
!  acter.  Excellent  gi^vth  oi>portunity 
'  Results  rewarded.  Complete  resume  in 
;  Arst  letter.  ReAector-Herald,  Norwalk, 

;  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  AD  MAN — permanent, 
diate  spot  on  retail  staff  of  futawg 
daily,  100, (MX)  circulation,  monw 
evening-Sunday,  town  of  140,C*fGjs 
starting  salary,  insurance,  viisfim 
.  .  .  congenial  people  to  work  "iti)* 
for.  Let’s  talk  about  it  now.  M 
(collect):  Ken  Kinney,  Retail  Aifww 
ing  Manager,  HA  4-7711,  Cowi*  ■ 
Press.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


WANTED  I  Exiierienced  Ad  Hsi.  • 
to  46,  who  loves  to  sell.  CoipM 
staff.  Beautiful  city  of  17,044,  w 
climate,  many  beneAts  includiM* 
Burance.  Artists  need  not  i|iy~^ 
want  a  salesman,  Charles  B.  Bvia 
’Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesets. 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  SAIC- 
MAN,  three  to  four  years’  exp«n|»* 
Good  on  ad  layout  and  copy  wnw 
’Twenty  thousand  afternoon  daily,  w* 
working  conditions.  F’ast  growini  a* 
munity.  Full  details  in  Arst 
Write  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  ** 
ister,  Sandisky,  Ohio. 


WOMAN  CXIPYWRITER  for  Sj** 
newspaper  copy-art  depai'tnt, 
Chart  Area  9.  Basic  layout  toowksr 
helpful.  Requires  talent  for  gow  ^ 
ative  copy  for  newspaper  spewi^ 
tion  and  retail  advertising. 
complete  resume  with  present 
in  conAdence  to  Box  2304,  B®"' 
^blisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  Jim® 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

"  ^plar  .idrertiting  ■ 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

'-—I  »v  aBVKRTISING  SALES-  i  YOUNG,  EXPB!RIENCED  display  ad-  i  tmiT-Kir'  .  •  • 

j|*ss»<-hu»etU  daily  news-  vertisinK  salesman,  who  can  sell,  for  ,  S^JK 

^Id  shor-  Excellent  workinir  19,000  Texaa  daily.  HJxcellent  oppor-  ’  „»*o/ 

IfiinBi  Box  2.100,  Mitor  &  Phib-  tunity  for  advancement  in  multiple  "  ■  " 

I>aper  Kroup.  Send  full  i>articulars  to 
Id*' - - - Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*  .  •  ,  UKSKMAN— experienced  newsman  who 

SEEK  YOUNG,  enterprisinf?  icOTer^  Ij-^  ^nd  challenire.  Ex- 


evening.  Northern  Ohio, 
circulation  wants  experienced 
to  senice  established  ac- 
*y.nil  to  develop  new  accounts. 


19,000  Texaa  daily.  HJxcellent  oppor-  repo^r  tor  rapidly  ^rowinfr  ■  jellent  opiportunity  for  person  having 

tunity  for  advancement  in  multiple  '  "  Enchantment. ^  Town  of  24,000  liotential  to  grow  with  a  i>rogreo- 

i>aper  group.  Send  full  }>articulars  to  rapidly  past  lo  years.  ^  give  newspaper  and  community.  Good 

Box  2416,  HJditor  &  Publisher.  Ghain  of  12  papers  and  good  chanre  ,  j^y  benefits.  Relocation  ex- 

_  tor  advancement  to  right  man.  Would  [  „^ngea  Chart  Area  2.  p.m.  daily.  All 

Editorial 


I>ay  and  top  benefits.  Relocation  ex- 


ad  to  develop  nw  accounts,  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  sound 
jtsff.  A  vrood  salary,  fringe  „„  uny  beat,  willing  to  hustle  3S  hours 


tor  advancement  to  right  man.  would  [  ,^nsea.  Chart  Area  2.  p.m.  daily.  All 
cover  city  hall  imd  courthouse  bwts.  '  replies  confidential.  Box  2441,  HJditor 
Gan  use  own  initiative  and  will  afford  •  PiihlioKer 

opportunity  to  learn  desk  work. _ ! _ ! _ _ 


‘L’^raneiit  plan.  Write  Box  2311 

i  Publisher.  _  weekly.  Box  2121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  FASHION  reporter.  Pacific  Coast.  200.- 
DCTAII  MANlAftrR  000  circulation,  state  salary  expected. 

^1  KtlAIL  IVI/-VIN/^v.:7Ul\  I  2314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"S  1(1- of  nation’s  top  linage  newspaper  I  home  ECONOMICS  EDITOR,  for 
Ig  asking  retail  manager  to  guide  |  West.  Salary  open.  Experience  first 


Would  prefer  young  man  with  few 


years’  experience  or  capable  J-S5cho^ 


graduate.  State  all  first  letter  includ¬ 
ing  references,  salary  requirements, 
marital  status,  etc.  Write  John  M. 
McMillion,  Managing  Editor,  Clovis 
News-Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  Do 
not  call  but  enclose  telephone  number,  I 


j  Mking  retail  m^ge.  lo  ,  west,  salary  open,  luxperirace  nrsi  WANTED  —  two  newsmen,  a  reporter 

diroogh  tremendous  iwwth  pe-  letter,  strictly  confidenUal.  Box  2105,  vyire  editor,  for  aggressive  non- 

^  Individual  we’re  8«fan|t  must  |  Editor  &  Publisher.  metr^itan  daily  in  Northeastern 


uumssive,  a  qualified  administrator, 
ilsitrsiner  and  stimulator. 


Editor  s  Publisher.  metropolitan  daily  in  Northeastern 

WOMAN’S  EDITpR~Chart  Ar’ea“l  Wx?‘ R^^rd.  ^venna^  OWo. 


I  daily-Sunday  seeks  man  or  woman,  _ ’ _ ! _ - - 

n,  eoopensation  is  ^cellent  aito  1^  maybe  now  wittering  on  progre^ve  i  ALL-AROUND  reiwrter  with  enthusi- 
tn  unexcelled  bonus  and  ^i^  paper,  who  bubbles  with  feature  ideas,  ability  and  liking  for  iieople. 

feature  Plu*  well-rounded  in-  ig  quick  to  exploit  spot  news,  to  head  ^uld  te  Lixious  to  stew  iniiiative. 
program  including  a  major  |  guff  of  S.  Salary  o^n.  Send  refer-  ^ave  own  car  and  be  able  to  relocate 
Mliesl  policy.  I  ences,  cU^,  tell  all.  Box  2122,  Editor  without  delay.  Will  be  working  for 

!  •  I^bli®h©rs  n«kWMTksinrf»^  wit-.h  live  local  cover- 


EMPLOYEE  NEWSPAPER 

Major  pioi^reasive  Philadelphia 
phannaceutical  firm  haa  ^  open- 
irxK  in  iU  Public  Relations  De- 
l>artmpnt  for  a  |>er8on  assume 
full  resiKinsibility  of  editing  em¬ 
ployee  newspaper.  Would  also 
assist  In  various  pha.ses  of  gen¬ 
eral  employee  ccmimunications  as- 
siKnment.’i.  Collejre  Krad  preferi^ 
alon^  with  previous  commercial 
matrazine  experience.  Lsiberal  bene¬ 
fit  profrram  includes  ^roup  health 
and  life  insurance,  retirement  plan, 
etc.  Send  resume — include  salary 
re<iuirements.  Box  2400.  EditCH*  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIB2NCEa>.  mature  newspaper 

man.  28  to  3>5,  for  news  and  editorial 


Britain.  Connecticut.  i  or  Virtrinia:  offers  adequate  salary  and 

- — - - ; - -  unusual  opportunity  for  qualified  man 

CITY  EDITOR — Direct  local  staff  of  who  wants  career  in  community  newa- 


1  A  wgwvyvgmftrknai  aifrnt*  '  *  xTiDiianer.  newspaper  with  heavy,  live  local  cover-  - - — - 

’’*  • ‘^hi.  “^hanJ^tog  teuthern  city  ;  RlsirTlilMfKr  RVPniJTTi’R<3_M'i  ^  I  aiming  for  highest  journalistic  EXPERIENCED,  mature  newspaper 

^  IB  this  y  BEGINNING  REPORTERS  h^le  and  |  standards.  May  be  journalism  or  lib-  ,  man.  28  to  85,  for  news  and  ^itorial 

Xiatto^al  svstlm  arU  graduate.  Apply  by  writing  job  on  good  semi-weekly;  the  man  for 

and  includes  a  Junior  '  <lefails  of  background  and  qualifications  this  job  is  most  likely  on  some  daily 

a^University  McKee^  fi7  ^  Personnel  Department,  Herald,  New  or  vrith  wire  service  in  the  Oarolinas 

r<tai  and  a  University.  McK^.  BIRCH  P^SONNEL,  67  E.  Britain.  Connecticut.  or  Virginia:  offers  adequate  salary  and 

interviewed  vrill  be  given  ®  Illinois. - — -  unogu^,  opportunity  for  qualified  man 

.'•'^tiiv  ^d  tCTttog  with  the  ^  _ I  CTTY  HJDITOR-Direct  lo^l  staff  of  who  wants  career  in  community  nev™- 

individual’  being  se-  r'nNMRmnT’T  4i;»rinjMnnN  nsirv'  Editing,  heads,  makeup.  Good  paper  field;  inquiries  confidential.  Write 

Sd-M^T.-^^rton  tesher  box  2419,  HJditor  (k  Publisher. _ 

on^'ttu'^d  ^cip?  ■="‘‘“'|^^“^re'’Xr**'^Write'^X  ^U’^^^xp^i^e^nce  ora'^eeMy'^or^^^ 

jtSdTby^O.OOO  circulation  daily  ^ - L - -  i  eduction,  references.  Box  2449,  daily  newspaper  and  want  to  sbp  up 

co^uUng  distance  of  New  NEWS  EDITOR-Upatate  New  York  ^  _  to  »  medium^iz^  daily,  write  the  ed- 

I«k  Oty.  Paid  hospitalization.  Write  afternoon  daily  has  immediate  opening  !  15“*’  “L-**,?  Meriden  R^^.  Menden. 

ihiif  complete  resume  including  sal-  for  exceptional  man  who  can  take  per-  ,  i  Connecticut,  of  your  qualification^ He  s 

STerperted.  Box  2328,  Editor  &  manent  charge  of  very  high-produciwt  ^^dvva/DITCD  '  1°’’  “  ‘  i 

SaSr  ,  news  department,  modern  plant.  E^  COPYWRITER  !  news,  who  can  write  good  plain 

- - - .  lightened  management  policy  on  news.  cniT/^D  '  ****  would  like  to  work  ha^ 

AD  KAN  with  daUy  newspaper  expen-  Excellent  family  livability  and  recre-  EDI  1  UK  !  on  a  morning  newspaper  in  an  ^trai^ 

M  to  do  layout,  selling,  servicing  ational  advantage  in  area.  Good  '  i  mid-Oonnecticut  mdustnal  eity  w 

itaoBta  Good  salary,  good  working  schools,  colleges.  Summer  cottage  in  i  i  -.u  I  ®0.000.  Hanployee  ben^ts  inclade  life 

™BSi ;  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

■ - — - ; -  2226,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  ideas  prime  requisite.  I  CTID. 

ADVlsnSING  MANAGER  for  live- - - -  IS  LOOKINo  HJK: 

in  luburban  weekly  (capital  city  REPORTER  for  general  news,  police,  '  Send  complete  resume  of  education,  ex-  ’ 

IIS)  representing  top  growth  iiotential  etc.  7,825  ABC.  Blue  Cross.  For  appU-  1  perience  and  salary  required.  Box  2401,  CJopyreaders  of  the  “old  school’’  who 
iK  ekallenge,  well-rounded  man  can  cation  contact  C.  W.  Utter,  The  Sun,  '  Editor  &  Ptelisher.  !  were  taught  the  craft  by  EDITORS, 

ps  it  needed  Puah  to  put  it  and  self  |  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  I  not  capitalization  markers.  We  want 


riht  oomijete  resume  including  sal- 
ui  expected.  Box  2328,  Editor  & 


AD  KAN  with  daily  newspaiier  experi- 


COPYWRITER 

EDITOR 


years’  experience  on  a  weekly  or  small 
daily  newspaper  and  want  to  step  up 
to  a  medium-sized  daily,  write  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Meriden  Record,  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  of  your  qualifications.  He’s 
looking  for  a  man  with  a  nose  for 
news,  who  can  write  good  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  and  who  would  like  to  work  hard 
on  a  morning  newspaper  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  mid-0>nnecticut  industrial  city  of 
50,000.  Qnployee  benefits  include  life 
insurance  and  profit  sharing  plan. 


im  U9.  Write  George  Dowdell.  West 
;km  Times,  Lemoyne,  Pennsylvania. 

ADVKRTISING  MANAGER  for  good 
piqjl  tantj  seat  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2. 
j  nil  Enptional  opportunity  on  fast  grow- 


SPORTS — General  assignment  reporter 
DAILY  NEWS 
Worland,  Wyoming 


j  nil  teptkmal  opportunity  on  fast  grow-  WOMAN  REPOR’TER  for  feature  work  beat  in  depth,  must  be  clear  headed  on 

ne  111  P*ter  in  prosperous  area.  8125  and  as  assistant  to  woman’s  editor  I  school  finance,  national  trends;  also 

nets.  I  Pl*>»  “tr  allowance.  The  man  on  metropolitan  area  daily.  HJxperi-  |  want  experienced  reporter  cover  police- 
v.,—  I  *»  wsat  muM  be  aUe  to  grow  with  enoe  preferred.  Box  2243,  Editor  &  '  court  house-city  hall  beat  in  face  of 

I  'Jkiopportunity.  Write  in  full  to  Box  ;  PublL^er.  i  news  blackout  in  some  quarters.  Write 

'JO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  r^^'tri^‘?^uisi^e“‘^'’-  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

'  IS  LOOKING  FOR: 

Send  complete  resume  of  education,  ex-  ' 

perience  and  s^ary  required.  Box  2401,  CJopyreaders  of  the  “old  school’’  who 
Editor  &  Ptelisher.  i  were  taught  the  craft  by  EDITORS, 

not  capitsdization  markers.  We  want 
I  men  with  large  or  small  daily  expOri- 

— : - T  z - ; - ence,  a  compulsion  about  accuracy  and 

DAILY  ENLARGING  NEWS  STAFF,  tight  editing,  speed,  imagination,  in- 
wante  two  staff  additions:  news  trained  i  itiative  and  ambition.  Try  out  at  our 
man  or  woman  to  cover  education-youth  expense.  Send  complete  resume  to : 


ence  preferred.  Box  2243,  Editor  &  '  court  house-city  hall  beat  in  face  of 
PublL^er.  |  news  blackout  in  some  quarters.  Write 

- 1  in  detail,  list  references,  send  cliiis, 

GOPYREADER  —  fast,  experienced,  I  salary  expectations  to  Peter  L.  Steven- 


CAIHOLIC  WEEKLY  in  New  Jersey  imaginative  and  with  flair  for  layout  *>n.  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  'Times-  I 
•tmMed  in  services  of  experienced  for  lively  7-edition  metropolitan  after-  Minor.  ' 

xsgaijer  Advertising  and  Field  Man-  1  noon  daily  in  capital  city.  Send  resume 

mr.  state  Abilities,  References.  Sal-  to  Robert  G.  Plchenterg,  Managing  1.-  ....  — 


Personnel  Department 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
400  N.  Broad 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


AlMlitieSs  References,  Sal-  to  Robert  G.  Flchenberflr,  Manaarinff 
jJT.  Oitholic  preferred.  Box  2402,  Elditor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  A1- 
Mtor  &  Publidier.  bany  1,  New  York.  No  phone  calls 

- - -  please. 

TOILY  EXPHRIBjNCED  Display  Ad-  ZT^rr - 

’•tidsf  man  who  can  write,  layout  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Golden 
tell  advertising.  Particular  opportunity  in  Philadelphia  for  young 
*pb*tis  on  aggressive  salesmanship.  some  experience  in  magazine  j 

^iwiknt  opportunity  for  successful  lubliMing.  Poet  requires  flair  for  story  | 
••r  future  in  Brush  Moore  news-  construction,  fi<Nne  knowledge  of  c<^y-  i 
Pf$9  group.  Congenial  working  con-  rc^ng  ai^  makeup.  Wri^  full  de- 
Insurance,  vacation,  retire-  tails,  including  educational^  tikekground 
■•t  benefits.  Send  qualifications  to  ?  , .  Information  will  be  ' 

I  Inneth  StaaU,  Advertising  Man-  Btrictly  confidential-;-oup  personnel  | 

m,  The  Times,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  oj  thus  advertasemfient.  Inter-  i 

- - - views  will  be  arranged  for  thoee  quali-  ' 

UWAL  DISPLAY  salesman  by  fi.OOO  «®d-  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
Norths  OWo  daily.  Pro-  news  EDITOR  POSmON  created  by  i 
"■?”>«  ’"Tth  at  least  two  years  ^tion’s  foremost  suburban  weekly;  , 
Give  full  information.  P.O.  July  1  or  before  in  brand  new 

!•  Norwalk,  Ohio. _  modern  plant.  Experienced  man  2^40 

_  to  suiiervise  staff  of  six,  handle  prime 

XiwSPAPBR  space  salesman  municipal  beat;  top-notcher  in  news 
"••by  35,000  circulation  North  Da-  judgment,  makeup,  pictures;  excellent  | 
••tely.  Selling,  layout,  copywriting  salary,  insurance  benefits,  paid  vaca-  ' 
•"mre ,  needed.  Paid  vacations,  Uon.  State  all  first  letter  to  Bill  Aver-  ■ 
hospitalization.  Univeraity  town,  ill,  c/o  Birmingham  (Michigan)  , 
?j**T  open.  Call  or  write  ad  manager,  centric. 

"•K.  Grand  H^m'ks,  North  IHkota. - 

7-  RIM  MAN — fast,  experienced  copy  edi- 

^■flNG  FOR  SOMEONE  WHO  CAN  tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and 
•  ud  open  new  accounts.  Display  cleaning  up  bofthmers’  copy  by  prize-  ' 
7***jfled  experience  necessary.  Write  winning  Cliart  Area  2  morning  dailj .  j 
:•  o.  Albw,  advertising  director.  Salary  $119-124  range.  References  re- 
••■•  Thnes,  Laredo,  Teocas.  quired.  Box  2815,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


IT  IS  NOT  ADVISABLE  to  send  orig¬ 
inal  material  or  bulky  packaims  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  Claasifind  Box  Num¬ 
bers.  B  &  P  can  not  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  material  once  forwarded 
and  i^vises  that  applicants  send  such 
material  only  after  initial  contact  is 
established  with  the  advertiser. 


REPORTERS  for  one  of  fastest  (trow¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Bast — about  to  un¬ 
dertake  another  major  expansion  pro- 
(tram.  Employee  ownerahip,  group  life, 
medical,  retirement  plans.  Grow  with 
us.  Chart  Area  2.  Mail  resume,  a  few 
clips.  Box  2417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — EDITOR  for  county  seat 
newspaper  to  publish  weekly  and  han¬ 
dle  advertising.  Good  salary.  Near  the 
ocean.  Write  (riving  experience,  age 
and  sample  stories.  The  Democratic 
Me8sen({er.  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


WANTED :  Seasoned,  hi(rii-caliber 

newspaperman  for  higb-readership, 
sound  professional  newspaper  in  Mid¬ 
western  metropolitan  city.  Must  be 
.iccurate  reporter  wite  flair  for  detail. 
Back(tround,  character  and  ability  must 
stand  ri(rid  examiruition.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  All  frin(re 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions. 
Replies  confldential.  Send  full  details 
including  experience.  back(tround.  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  family  status,  first  letter 
to  Box  2439,  Editor  &  PuUisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWS  BDITOR-Reporter 
for  central  New  England.  Eager  beaver 
preferred.  Initiative  more  important 
than  experience.  Box  2433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTER.  Chance 
to  develop  own  ideas,  write  features 
about  fads,  food  and  fashions  and 
strai(ri)t  news  about  clubs,  civic  (P'oups. 
In  50,000  Illinois  community  close 
enou(A  to  metropolitan  city.  Fine 
working  conditions,  pay ;  modern  plant. 
Write  Box  2412,  Elditor  and  Publisher 
for  more  details. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  good 
central  Michigan  newspaper,  approxi¬ 
mately  14.000  circulation.  Occupant  of 
position  will  have  free  reitm  on  Wom¬ 
en's  Page  and  women’s  features.  Perm¬ 
anent.  Good  pay  with  fringe  benefits, 
including  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
paid  vacations.  If  passible,  send  tear- 
sheets  of  past  work.  Contact  J.  E. 
Campbell.  Ar(ru8-PreB8,  Owoaao,  Midi. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
knowled(te  of  photo(rraphy.  desiring  to 
learn  weekly  field  for  top  notch  South¬ 
west  weekly.  Editor-publisher  over¬ 
worked  and  needs  help.  Write  Box 
2431,  Elditor  &  Publi^er. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS :  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  orgran  market.  4,000 
c^pany  magazines  buy :  Payment  from 
»10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


Instructors 


IN^TRUCfrOR,  part  time,  to  teach  Ad¬ 
vanced  Reporting  course  for  academic 
year  beginning  September.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
aty. 


M.AGAZINE  WRITER  with  newspape 
experience  wanted  for  Visiting  Profes 
sorship.  $«00  to  $900  per  month.  Bo: 
2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

for  small  six  afternoon  non¬ 
union  daily.  4  machinea,  Lud¬ 
low,  ESlrod  and  all  auxiliary 
equipment.  Modem  building, 
pleasant  working  conditions. 
Young,  aggressive,  wide-awake 
staff.  Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin, 
Daily  Tifon  Gazette,  Tlfon, 
Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  OPE3RATOR 
Weekly  newspaper.  New  Jersey.  Good 
^uipment.  Box  2447,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


Research-Analysis 


PROMOTION  AND  RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

Business  magazine  publisher  in  Chicaito 
is  looking  for  a  practical  research  and 
promotion  man  for  a  group  of  maga¬ 
zines  serving  several  industries.  Must 
have  training  or  exi>erience  in  basic 
market  research,  able  to  write  direct 
mail  promotion,  make  presentations  for 
salesmen,  etc.  Send  comiilete  resume 
to  Box  2443,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


TELETTY  PES  EHTER 
Excellent  sales  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement-inclined  man  with  PRINT¬ 
ING  BLACKGROUND.  Familiarity  with 
linecasting  machines,  comiiosing  room, 
composition,  and  Teletyiiesetter  desir¬ 
able.  Opening  available  in  Eklitor  and 
Publi^ier  Chart  Area  6.  Must  be  able 
to  meet  people,  free  to  travel.  Car. 
expenses,  liberal  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  personal 
backgrround  to  R.  C.  McPherson.  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager,  Fairchild  Graphic  Ekjuip- 
ment.  111  West  Washinirton  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTEID :  PRINTING  SALESMAN, 
to  price  and  sell  printing;  preferably 
capable  of  directing  business.  Write 
Box  2406,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  to  sell  fea- 
tures  for  eetAblished  syndicate.  Salary, 
commission  and  exitenaes.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED  | 

380  Newspapers  Have  Elnrolled  j 

Salespeople  and  Elxecutives  < 

In  Parish  Sales-Training 

Course  in  Classified  Advertising  I 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  How-  ■ 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adver-  I 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  how 
to  square  riidit  up.  to  analyze  and 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  en¬ 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  are  ex¬ 
pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THEIR 
own  TIME)  develegied  to  increase  their 
individual  sales  production  and  copy 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  more  j 
business.  1 

TTie  famed  Pari^  Course  (only  one 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  1954  I 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  trains  beginners — broadens 
and  refreshes  experienced  personnel. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  for 
you  now  to  sla^  turnover,  heighten 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
velop  professional  pride — all  while  it 
helps  you  develop  more  Classified 
faster. 

Elnroll  as  many  of  your  staff  as  you 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-leeeon 
sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  each.  Send 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since  1938 

1  2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
Oxford  1-8331 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intortype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


BUSINESS-ADVERTTSING  MANAG- 
ER  in  early  50's.  30  years’  experience 
to  20,000  dsdlies.  Capable,  conscientious, 
aggressive.  Solid  builder.  References. 
Box  2124,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  management  team,  acci»tomed  to 
maximum  production  under  highly  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  EDITOR,  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MANAGER,  used  to  working 
together  seek  first  rate  opportunity  on 
medium  daily.  Ckmfidential.  Box  2322, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (late  30’s) 
now  with  key  metroiiolitan  daily  wishes 
to  relocate  and  join  publisher  of  ag¬ 
gressive  3^50, COO  daily  as  Advertising  | 
Director  or  Business  Manager.  Call¬ 
able  Sales  manager  and  cost-conscious 
administrator.  5  fiifures.  Box  2423, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS— OFFICE  MANAGER 
ACCOUNTANT 

Business  Admini.stration  de(n'ee,  exten¬ 
sive  accounting  experience  including  the 
newspaper  field,  competent  administra¬ 
tive  oualifications,  thorough  knowledge 
of  A.B.C.  requirements,  distributor  and 
Little  Merchant  circulation.  Prefer 
newspaper  10,000  to  25.000  Chart  Area 
,3-4-5.  Available  for  interview  now.  can 
assume  duties  Au(aist  15.  Box  2453, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CREATTVE  SALES-MINDEHl  profes. 
sional  seeking  mana(tement  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Competitive  exjierience  on  both 
sides  of  the  desk  in  retail,  national, 
circulation,  all  promotion,  lesearch,  on 
medium  and  large  newspapers.  Know 
mechanical  and  newsroom  operation. 
Mostly  Midwest  experience,  now  New 
York.  Health  perfect,  age  46.  Shirt¬ 
sleeve  type  with  broad  knowledge.  Box 
2440,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SITCCESSETTL  small  daily  publisher 
seeks  opportunity  in  m^ium  field. 
Strong  in  production-  advertising,  ed¬ 
itorial  background.  Knows  plant  plan¬ 
ning,  financing.  Top  responsibility 
only.  Community  leader,  excellent  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation.  Write  Box  2429, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  change.  Elxcellent  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  on  competitive 
and  combination  papers.  Don’t  know 
all,  b^  am  convinc^  hard  work  and 
co-ordination  will  whip  any  problem. 
Ready  for  final  move  to  position  which 
offers  sound  future.  36  years  of  a(te, 
married.  Box  2310,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEEu  A  young  aggressive 
Circulation  Man  ?  Five  years’  experi- 
I  ence  with  100,000  class,  both  city  and 
I  state,  in  the  country’s  most  competitive 
I  area.  Wish  better  position  with  more 
pro(tresBive  paper.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
I  3,  4,  or  5.  Box  2303,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


EMPLOYED  CIRCULATTON  MAN- 
AGEIR  wants  change  to  7.000  to  15,000 
class.  Available  July  15.  Box  2437, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


VEJRSATTLE  circulation  experience  12 
years’  metropolitan  paper.  Solid  back- 
(rround  home  delivery,  store  sales, 

!  dealer  outlets,  motor  routes,  promotion, 

'  traiuportation.  Suburban  Roadman, 
dedicated,  energetic  worker  with  ex- 
I  cellent  reco^,  capable  of  handling 
higher  position.  Family  man,  age  40, 
I  collefre,  top  references.  Box  2438,  Ekl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  for  14  years  on  combination 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  in 
excess  of  100,000  class.  Have  enviable 
record  in  selling  multiple  insertion 
rate  contracts.  Looking  for  a  major 
and  final  move.  Locate  anywhere,  ^x 
2218,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertitiug 

ASSI.STANT  WANT  AD  MARA» 
(7  years)  to  rotoust  chief  of  plw  u? 
000  a.m.  and  Sunday,  wants  job.  Sm 
family,  age  37,  .Lmbitious, 
evening  MBA  candidate,  Air  p-^ 
Major,  underpaid.  Write  sni 

Elditor  &  Publisher.  *■ 

SUCCESSFUL  young~clasrifleT'^ 
ager,  10  years’  experience,  outstsalte 
ord.  Well  versed  in  all  phuii^ 
classified  management.  College 
ate,  married.  Box  2421,  Elhtor  4 
lisher. 


Correspondents 


JOB  IN  EUROPE,  writing.  strinilM 
or  public  relations,  wanted  by  rtfaut 
30,  in  beet  standing  on  big 
western  daily.  England,  Gemuuiy  int 
choices.  Know  German,  some  Ftaak 
and  Spanish.  Will  sign  contract,  m 
tare.  Box  2414.  Elditor  &  ^btiaiier. 


Dispatch-Production 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTTSING  -  Db. 
patch  Manager  desires  position.  Oolkp 
graduate,  experience.  Box  2302, 

&  Publi^er. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  and/or  CLASSIFIED 
•olieitor.  By  phone  and/or  in  pam 
EXPERIENCED  all  phasesll  New  Tat 
state,  Connecticut,  Massachosetta  Bn 
2106,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— ineestm 
record  in  all  advertising  aalea  Cki 
also  supervise  promotion,  ^y  serfia. 
research,  to  help  develop  linage.  Lag 
sales  experience  in  competitiee  cHia. 
large  and  medium.  A  workman  vM 
some  proven  ideas,  and  more  to  coai 
Mid-forties;  health  excellent.  Gat 
reason  for  change.  Box  2435,  Edker 
&  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  AD  DIRECTOR  on  new- 
paper  of  16,000  with  staff  of  It  eat 
impressive  linage  fi(rures,  seeks  batw 
job.  Qualified  for  ad  dirmtor.  natioad 
director,  promotional  director  or  a 
newspaper  representative.  15  yean  Or 
perienoe,  j-school  graduate,  strona  ea 
promotions.  At  42  still  nimble  enoiik 
to  learn  new  job  to  mutual  beaefc 
Prefers  C5>art  Area  6,  8  or  9.  Write 
Box  ’2413,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  NEIWSPAPEIR  adrortieiai 
manager,  middle  fortiee.  is  reloealw 
in  Florida.  20  years’  experience,  » 
12  with  same  firm.  Industrious,  is- 
telligent,  (nx>d  character,  healthy.  Ds 
flight  references.  Willing  to  suit  a 
any  responsible  job  in  ad  deparUneal 
providing  there  is  opportunity  for 
vancement.  Write  Box  2415,  BtStar 
and  Fhiblisher  for  no-oWigation  intw- 
view  in  August. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTTSING  SAIB. 
daily.  Bay  Area  California,  8  jan 
experience.  Grad,  married.  ?«■*■ 
nent.  Available  Au(pist  15.  Box  24M, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BACK  TO  GRASS  ROOTS  —  Imsfiia- 
tive,  energetic  newsman  seeks  pw* 
manent  editor,  managing  editor  psd 
with  growing  community-mindsd  snsB. 
medium  daily.  In  5th  year  as  destas* 
with  major  metropolitan  daily,  sm 
years’  experience  (all  phases) 
assistant  to  editor  county  seat  dsiq. 
BSJ,  vet,  family  man  will  reloosU  W 
right  publisher.  Chart  Areas  1,  I,  R 
12.  Box  2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


gsDcrsI  re 

porter)  wants  place  on  Souwers  Wk 
Good  health,  draft  exempt.  Avml^ 
June  1.  Box  2127,  Elditor  St  PubH^- 


♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS” 

National  clearing  house  tor  corapri^ 
personnel  coeut-to-coiut  at  no  chsfl[S» 
employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
I  UNB  PE21SONNEU  (Agency),  •  »• 
1  46  St..  N.  Y,  Oxford  7-6728. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editariml 


VE31SATILE.  working  newsman,  30. 
E2xperienced  rewrite  and  beat.  BA. 
Box  2444,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


Rations  wanted  situations  w.anted  situations  wanted  siTUAnoNs  wanii!jj 

Fdiuirial  Editurial  EdiUtrimI  Fromotion^— Public  Relationr 

i  -  GRADUATE,  MOVING  TO  CAUFORNIA  I  VESISATILE,  working  newsman,  30.  |  pHLAxiONa— 

on  Miami  FIRST-RATE  NEWSMAN,  planning  P^ish^^^  pffi^O^iRBUroR 

i‘,  rcPorting-feature  writing  summer  move,  seeks  interviews  for  Box  2444,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  or  ‘•“‘'y-  editor-manager  spot  on  small  - p_  . .  ,  President  of  smali  but  profitable  South- 

-  ’  ivailsble  July  1*  2110,  Editor  daily,  weekly,  other.  Midwesterner,  37,  Free  LMnce  west  metropolitan  area  advertising- 

fiiSsir  seasoned  reporter,  rewrite,  deekman  on  — - — — ■  '  „uuii_  relations  aaenev  desires  return 

-  - - —  80.000  daily.  Gan  think,  inject  fresh  OONVENTION  COVERAGE  '  fo  cowrate  o“ a^^^^puSc  rel^ons- 

-a)  desk  man,  ^ng  shift,  readaWlity,  depth,  attractive  makeup.  1/10  cost,  pro  rated.  Topreporter  dmi  promotional  field.  32.  BA  in  Joumal- 
good  habits.  Chart  Areas  Ex-partner,  successful  business,  can  pditix,  NY  Times,  N'BC)  will  give  jg  years’  experience  in  aviation. 

Bia'ziU.  Editor  A  Publisher,  organi^,  supervise,  economize,  t^e  daily,  leads  and  local  angles,  inter-  „e,;8paper8,  radio-TV,  Chamber  of 

-  puWisher.  Learned  ad-circula-  view  delegates  your  area  from  demo-  Commerce,  professional  sports,  auto- 

J  rorrOR  -  Experienced  on  tiim  correlation  “  w“kly  editor.  Box  GOP  comrentiOM.  Fone  reports  4  motive  and  reUil  sales.  Prefer  to  re- 

\  ^  makeup.  Heavy_  hand  on  ^07,  txlitor  &  tniolianer.  radio.  Natural  circulation-audience  mam  in  Southwest  would  relocate  to 

j:.  gM.  BA  deiw.  Itoferenc^  -  builder.  Hii^ly  prorao^le.  For  d^  California  or  Florida.  Agency’s  fine 

I'  r  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  2206,  nr  <5vn  financial  picture  will  allow  sale  in  30 

Publisher.  A'lT^'npN:  Waahim^n.  D.C.  Syn-  Usher.  days.  Will  accept  less  starting  income 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Promotion  Public  Relations 


I  PUBLIC  RBRJVnONS— 

I  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

President  of  small  but  profitable  South¬ 
west  metropolitan  area  advertising- 
'  public  relations  agency  desires  return 
to  corporate  or  agency  public  relations- 


:  .polisher.  ATTENTION :  Washington,  D.C.  Syn-  Hsher. 

"  -  - - dicated  columnist,  veteran  political  re-  _ 

weekly  trade  paper,  4^  porter  wishes  transfer  to  news  bureau. 

.  "’moeiate  editor  6V4  years;  Box  2427,  Editor  &  Publisher.  PUBL 


radio.  MMural  circulation-aiMience  main  in  Southwest,  would  relocate  to 

bolder.  Hijgily  promo^le.  For  California  or  Florida.  Aicency’i  fine 

^Is  writ©  Box  ..430*  Elditor  &  Pub-  financial  picture  will  allow  sale  in  30 

usher,  days.  Will  accept  less  starting  income 

- - -  to  return  to  this  field  if  advancement 

,  .  _ _  ..  potential  available.  Box  2303,  Editor 

PUBLICITY  WRITEai.  outstanding  &  PuMisher. 


;  —  j  1,  -  -.i.  _  PUBLICITY  WRITEai.  ouUtanding  |  &  Publisher. 

~  daily,  ^“hly  desk  job  in  u i,T>rvDT-TSD  .n  placement  record  business  magazines.  - 

J)'  Area  2.  B.S.  m  journalism,  UKiKM-AN-KEPVKIbK,  3^  trade  journals,  wants  assignments,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Wo  have  hun- 

1  ,  j..  BOX  2221.  Editor  A  Pul.  lXd-‘^n^ing'^.o"oo”da  Iv  A’  ‘  A  miblic  relation. 


award-winning  13.000  daUy  doing  re-  Terrace.  Newark,'  New  Jersey, 
write.  head.s.  make-up.  editmfr.  Also 


Terrace.  Newark,  New  Jersey.  and  employee  communications  Pf^l^ 

Hw  ^  WRITER  daily,  weekly,  municipal  reporting  column,  features  .  Send  us  y(^  job  ** 

&fe--.'^Sce.  star^rd  and  sports.  Single,  will  relocate  for  _ Instructors _  m?I 

vy^o « 

"S  - - EXPE5RIENCBD  NEWSMAN,  41.  fam-  ground,  desires  educational,  editorial  _ 

g  WTUTER  —  Reporter  on  I  ily-man  seeks  responsible  desk  job  in  or  public  relaUona  position  in  (  hart  INTE21NATIONAL  Journalist,  live- 

‘  I  “"/wiv  wishes  trial  as  feature  I  Eastern  Massachimetts,  but  will  con-  Areas  10.  11  or  12.  Box  2425,  EMitor  |  wire  vet^an  seeks  publicity  Msign- 

,  Rm  ?241  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  aider  other  Chart  Area  One  offers.  &  Publisher.  ments  in  Tanganyika,  Box  2311,  Dar-es- 


g  _ - I  Box  2434,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - : -  1  Salaam.  Tanganyika. 

■MG  EDITOR  top  trade  tab- _ _  Mechanical 

gnied  at  37  and  3650.  Twelve  EDITOR,  now  in  unportant  position.  "■  -■  PROBLEM-SOLVING  PROMOTION 

os  dailies.  Bbx  2216,  Eiditor  A  major  news  organizaUon,  leading  city;  AVAILABLE  SOON.  Compoeing  super-  MANAGEIB — fully  experienced  in  every 

long  background  writing,  editing  prime  intendent  with  ability  to  insure  good  jihase  of  newspajier  selling,  promotion, 

- - news;  seeks  change  to  city,  news  edi-  operation.  Familiar  new  proceeees.  research.  All  kinds  of  presentations, 

•  °  OIJ)  vet  desires  newswrit-  fP’r  or  executive  imition  on  stable.  SMks  challenge.  Will  be  at  mechanical  direct  mail,  market  analysis,  original 

■crience  under  critical  boss  with  medium  to  large  daily;  in  40’s.  (Ihart  conference  in  Miami,  Florida.  Box  research,  statistics,  films,  trade  ads: 

giiids"t«  1  year  35,000  daily.  Areas  2.  3,  4.  5.  Box  2404,  Eiditor  A  2317,  Eiditor  A  ^blishcr.  all  circulation,  public  relations,  special 

.  Army  PIO.  top  J-achool  gradu-  PublUher.  _  1  eventa  Eimphasia  more  on  solid  sales 

Iwnner  with  camera,  willing  to  -  DwrinTTr-rmsi  MASiar'ino  I  tlevelopment  than  gimmicks,  but  know 

Will  travel  anywhere,  includ-  ,  ,^.,-.1/11,1,—  rr^rt  PKUUUt,llUW  MArtAomK  I  those  too.  Have  been  promotion  man- 

iw«ta.  for  job  with  quality  pub-  LOOKINt?  rOK  rv,,,,,™ medium  and  large  competitive 

A.  Box  2211,  Eiditor  A  Pub-  cniT/^DIAI  UCI  D  9  "7  Ompomiig  R<mm  Supennten^t,  in  papers;  know  the  ins  and  outa,  in- 

tUI  lv.JKI/\L  MtLr  i  .  mid-forties,  with  ^15  years  of  super-  vented  a  few,  won  some  awards.  10 

- - -  A  “Help  Wanted”  ad  in  Eiditor  A  Pub.  visory  expwience  in  shops  from  small  years'  selling.  15  in  promotion.  Mid- 

J  SPORTS  EIDITOR,  Pittsburg  lisher  will  get  results  I  ^  large  (for  6  years,  and  at  pr«nt,  forties.  Now  in  good  high-speed  spot 

r  victim.  Seeks  opportunity  in  -  compoeing  *'oom  supermtemtent  of  with  excellent  company,  but  looking 

k  sews  or  feature-women’s  pages  vutji-i-c-o  t  1  Metropolitan  Daily)  seelu  pMition  as  for  bigger  opportunity.  Box  2432,  Edi- 


metience  under  critical  boss  with  medium  to  large  daily;  in  40’s.  Chart 
—  l  a  lUsdsrds.  1  year  35,000  daily.  Areas  2.  3,  4.  5.  Box  2404,  Eiditor  A 
[)  :i-i.=3Army  PIO.  top  J-achool  gradu-  PublUher. 


nsL  it'  Bipsner  with  camera,  willing  to 
Tst  It--:  Will  travel  anywhere,  includ- 
Bn  1  vwrsess.  for  job  with  quality  pub- 
Box  2211.  Editor  A  ^b- 


LOOKING  FOR 
EDITORIAL  HELP  ?  ? 


Cki  i»ff  SPORTS  EDITOR,  Pittsburg  lisher  will  get  results!  ^  larw  (for  6  years,  and  at  pr«nt,  forties.  Now  in 

rvici  i;  victim.  Seeks  opportunity  in  -  with  excellent 

Uh  i'  i  a*"*  feature-women’s  pages  rTanv-io  wnrmnj  v  —  i  Metro^litan  Daily)  s®®j“  position  as  for  bigger  oppoi 

^  fi  vken  makeup,  editing,  respon-  ^ITOR-^ITER  formerly  in  exeeu-  Pr^uction  Manager.  EJx^ent  and  tor  A  Publisher, 

I.ikeB  tvnmr-  *^''®  po**t'on  abroad  with  major  wire  well-rounded  background.  Proven  abil- 

y  W  imagination  ’  makeuD  sawv  service  seeks  port  developing  timely  ity.  Well  versed  in  b^h  Tape  and  j 

'2"l  vws  of  exnerience  at  age  f®eture«.  Fourteen  years’  news  and  Cold-TVpe.  Family  man.  Desire  Chart  i  I 

ViTsm  MSI  Eiditor  A  Publisher  verted  feature  experience  U.S.  and  for-  Areas  10.  11  or  12.  Box  2316,  Editor  <  j  j  j 

Iditor  li.  BOI  M3J.  Editor  *  l-ublisner.  emphasis  on  thoughtful  but  A  Publisher.  Advert 

—  ika  EEPORTER-Festure  Writer  i 

“***  and  wv^ly  editor  ; - ; - ^ - ; -  AMBmOUS  DAILY  FOREMAN  of  j  CU 

PRIZBWINNING  newsman  now  on  20-man  shop  wants  to  move  up.  Have  I  a 

metropoliton  daily  wants  to  return  good  printing  and  business  background  * 

tsMl  I'  *  nmtisiier. _ permanently  to  smaller  community  “"d  the  ability  to  get  along.  Prefer  |  I 

'  ,r  daily,  weekly,  as  managing  editor,  other  Chart  Area  9,  but  consider  any.  Box 

"  -  ^  j<*.  Guided  one  weekly  to  highest  2403,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i  SITUATIONS  ) 

^  ^  stat®  a'^ard.  Promise  resjinsibler  top  - '  I  ordtf)  4  timet 

i‘i  *  Publisher, _ quality  newspapering  for  commensurate  Photography  |l 

Si  in  tnn  n.na  arfitnri.l  Pa^-  gTsd.  34,  nicB  family.  Box  I  insertion,  3  tin 

.1^ko.000  Editor  A  Publisher. _  PYPPPIPKirPH  1  «  95e.  Add 

^  RELIABLE  REPORTER  wants  to  re-  D  ADUCD  J®*  APPtICA 

^  SV-S^.  rSISrnt  to^^^  l^Xg“l'^IJi?Pub1tc'RelLoSfworT 

■  y  Married.  Top  references!  AVAILABLE  ky  sendini  sel 

uw  2428.  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  ennlopc  to  EAP 

■  TW  -»i  t»  org^zstional  ability,  later  -  Skill  and  imagination  in  news  i 

iJi  relirtiims,  mponsible  RBPORTEIR  on  a  top  New  York  City  and  feature  work.  Good  writer.  ^  |  alL  OTHIt 

<^^ru®tive,  lucid  ^|y  ^ant,  public  relations  job  in  A-1  darkroom  man.  Best  refer-  I  .  a  «i  n 

rjkt  ^ fia®.*tground  excel-  Texas.  Box  2426,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  ences.  For  prompt  resume  write  |  *  *'"**  ® 

^  it  Consirtency  of  pur-  -  Box  2442.  Editor  A  Publisher.  *  3  timet  9  $1- 

‘  REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHEIR  —  fix-  j  timt  9  $L45  | 

_ _  )•  ®  moiisner.  perience  and  imagination  combined  in  -  I  A||s  oe.  fm.  !»«, 

MS.  il  ./  .  J  ,  pl^jimrnMism.  Prefer  Arizona,  con-  44  PHOTO  AWARDS— 3  years;  WPPA  " 

vms’  |  M-year-old.  married.  J.  sider  all  Chart  Area  19.  J-grad,  Michi-  Photographer  of  Year,  past  president.  ,  ’  a'-oo  omvici 

>«s»  8an  State.  26.  Married,  recommenda-  Newspaper  photographer,  27,  desires  I 

jJJj  K***  otpenence  on  metropolitan  tions,  complete  equipment,  veteran,  move  to  magazine  or  large  newspaper  i  |  U6ADLIN1 

’  j^^."t»kly  papers  and  public  S^k  photof^phic  oc  combination  job.  magazine  section  for  picture  story  or  '  VERTISIN6. 

_ -  iWtoent  of  lumber-pa^r  Will  be  in  Phoenix  from  16  June,  will  gporU.  Completely  equipped  with  35mm.  j  cou-t  30  units 

ihwsl  College  graduate.  Box  2418,  Editor  A  , 

m  Osiifornia,  Oregon  or  request.  Box  2451,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  p-i.klUher  '  '  (*4d  1  lint  f( 

*«ioii.  Box  2313,  Eiditor  A  Pub-  - -  ^ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  vet.  - “j - j - — ; - j - 

- - BBA,  Journalism  major,  unencumbered.  Need  6  rnotographer  I  "d*"**-  "tkiit 

■  and  honest  sports  *®®'“.  <«>Portunity  with  chMIenge  and  ,  |  Puklithcr  rtttr 

I— «il  |»^  *1*  initiative  and  personality  5''®S!*uj‘  ""5™'"®*’®-  .424,  Eiditor  The  National  Press  Photographers  As-  !  copy. 

yinMi  imd  editorial  jxxntion.  J-grad,  A  Publisher. _  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv-  I  : 

,  Kim  2301,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  •>  onn  '®®  members  and  to  prospective  i  I  niCD 


AMBI’nOUS  DAILY  FOREMAN  of 


Photography 

EXPERIENCED 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

AVAILABLE 

Skill  and  imagination  in  news 
and  feature  work.  Good  writer. 
A-1  darkroom  man.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  For  prompt  resume  write 
Box  2442.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED 
Um  RoHs  each  consecutive 

leterfioe 


SkBM>  I  '  editorial  pomtton.  J-irrad.  «  ruonsner.  p  a^ement  Rureau,  as  a  serv- 

Box  2301,  Editor  &  Pul^  Di:*Tw^n®r»ir»o  «  .  OAA  ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 

^  experience  200  -  employers  mainUins  a  OONFIDEN- 

, - TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 

tUftr  EIDITOR  seeks  similar  4M0  °"lfcx  ^■^2  ^pSte  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 

*•  “•  V  **  ‘d**®!’  pay  in  310,000  plus  ^  ®*"  e<Iu>P™nt-  No  Fees— 

K.  -  iJiddle  thirties.  Experienced  _  Write,  wire  or  tolepte^. 

- ^  •U  beats,  deaks.  Plentv  ad-  atvrvo'nc  cnvi-mo  ->->  — Gerald  A.  Clarke  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  witk  I 
ordtr)  4  tiMts  •  55c  pir  lint  cack 
insertion;  3  timn  9  7(k:  2  9  80c; 

1  9  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  aiay  have  a  supply 
pf  printtd  epiplaypicnt  application  forais 
ky  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  staaiped 
envelope  to  EAP  ClassiEcd  Dept 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  tiiics  9  SLOO  per  lint  eack  insertion; 

3  times  9  $105;  2  times  •  SL30;  1 
timt  9  $L45  per  lint.  3  lint  minimum. 
Add  2Se  for  Box  Sirvica 

Pl.oo  SCRVICB  CHARSE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISIN6.  Wodwsdery,  4  p.M. 
Count  30  units  ptr  lint,  no  akkreviations 
(add  1  lino  for  kox  information.)  Bex 
holdtrs’  identities  hold  in  strict  con- 
ddence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
I  Puklishtr  rtscrvts  tho  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

I  DISPLAY  RATES 


t.  11  f*  better  pay  in  310,000  plus  Mo?t  wiUi  own  equipment.  No  Fees- 

er.  -  Riddle  thirtieo.  Experienced  _  Write,  wire  or  tolepte^. 

- Plenty  ad-  SPORTS  EIDITOR— 32.  married,  child.  .5:24  T«wl»  Indiana 

1  experienro.  Papers  teve  n  ye^rs  in  businens,  6  as  sports  editor. 

• .  2?*  College  grad.  Box  4  19.00O  a.m.  Seeks  August  ad-  Telephone  WBslmore  1-.906 

,  ^  p^yor  A  Publisher.  vancement,  p.m.  ONLY.  No  Chart  - D  S-ii  D.j 
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hr  layman  .’^Magazine 'or  news-  TOP  FEIATURBS  by  woman.  36:  11  “nd  small  dailies.  Seeks  to  switch  to  1  |  Editor  &  Publisher 

-pKtt  preferred.  Contributor  edi-  years’  small  daily,  denominational  hi-  P^lc  relations.  Single,  vet,  34.  Cm  j  ..ya  BrnniEwny  N  Y.  34  N.  V. 

^***?»tt  considered.  Flrnt-rate  weekly,  hetuling  world-wide  churte  edit,  make-up,  meet  public,  write  briprht  -  a..aaa 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Censorship  By  Taxation 


It  appears  there  will  he  no 
Congressional  action  on  the 
“Boggs  Bill,”  H.  R.  7123,  in  this 
session.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  issue  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  allowed  to  ride. 

The  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  88th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hot  Springs  last  week 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  federal  tax 
censorship  over  public  policy 
advertising  and  petitioning  for 
enactment  of  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation  to  make  clear  that: 

“1.  The  authority  heretofore 
assumed  by  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  in  imposing  a  tax 
penalty  on  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  shall  be  discontinued 
forthwith,  and  that 

“2.  Such  arbitrary  tax  censor¬ 
ship  of  public  policy  activities 
should  be  immediately  termi¬ 
nated,  and  that 

“3.  Advertising  to  the  public, 
views  of  the  advertiser  on  mat¬ 
ters  w’hich  affect  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  trade  or  business,  shall 
not  be  disallowed  on  the  basis 
that  such  matters  are  also  the 
subject  of  pending  legislation.” 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were 
sent  to  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  Byrd,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Other  state  groups  meeting 
this  Summer  might  take  simi¬ 
lar  action  to  inform  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  about  this  issue. 

The  APA  action  came  after 
Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hope.  (Ark.) 
Star,  told  about  his  still-pending 
fight  over  an  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  disallowed 
because  tax  authorities  said  the 
money  involved  was  used  to  try 
to  influence  legislation. 

E  &  P  reported  Mr.  Wash- 
bum’s  case  March  19,  page  47 
and  had  an  editorial  in  the 
same  issue. 

Here  is  his  own  story  in  more 
detail : 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

One  summer  day  in  1957  a 
pleasant-faced  man  walked  into 
my  newspaper  office  and  asked 
for  a  private  interview.  He  was 
the  district  field  agent  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  He 
said  he  had  come  to  talk  to  me 
about  my  1955  income  tax  re¬ 
turn. 

“Is  it  about  that  deduction 
for  $6,000  I  spent  in  circulating 
the  petition  for  a  vote  on  the 
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law  exempting  livestock  and 
j)oultry  feed  from  state  sales 
tax?”  I  asked.  He  said  “Yes.” 

“But,”  I  replied,  “I  attachetl 
to  that  return  a  CPA  audit  of 
the  expenditures  of  my  long 
editorial  fight  against  the 
threat  of  a  higher  state  sales 
tax  and  consequent  damage  to 
my  city’s  trade  territory  and 
my  newspaper  in  competition 
with  sales-tax-fi-ee  Texarkana, 
only  34  miles  away.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  replie<l  the 
Treasury  man.  “You  hung  a  re<l 
flag  on  the  item  and  w'e  had  to 
pick  up  the  challenge.  You 
spent  that  money  to  influence 
legislation,  which  makes  the 
item  non-deductible.” 

“I  replied:  ‘Do  you  mean  that 
I  can’t  defend  my  own  business, 
in  the  newspaper,  and  w’ith  my 
personal  funds.’ 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think 
the  tax  differential  between 
Texarkana  and  Hope  would 
hurt  you.” 

The  Treasury  man  kept 
searching  a  black  book  he  had 
with  him — his  manual.  “There’s 
nothing  specific  about  your 
case  in  the  book,  one  way  or 
another,”  he  announced. 

“Then  forget  the  book,”  I 
told  him. 

“No,”  he  replied;  “that’s  our 
Bible — when  we  leave  it  we  got 
no  place  to  go.  Besides,  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  you  to  settle  than 
fight — you  can’t  win.” 

“I  got  news  for  you,”  I  told 
him — right  out  of  the  history 
lxx)k — ^just  what  we  told  the 
Barbary  pirates:  “Millions  for 
defense  but  not  one  dime  for 
tribute.’  ” 

And  that  was  the  start  of  my 
tax  case  against  the  United 
States  government.  I  lost  in  all 
the  rounds  of  the  Treasury  ap¬ 
peal  boards,  and  in  the  Tax 
Court — and  the  case  is  now 
headed  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  .4ppeals,  St.  Louis. 

*  «  * 

This  is  not  an  income  tax 
case,  regardless  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  calls  it. 

The  Treasury  long  ago  col¬ 
lected  income  tax  on  the  $6,000 
I  spent  in  the  1955  petition  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  that  money  $3,000 
went  to  the  canvassers  who  cir¬ 
culated  the  petition,  $1,500  to 
lawyers,  and  $500  to  Little  Rock 
printers — and  all  these  people 
paid  income  tax  on  these  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  were  liable  for  same 
under  the  law. 

Now  the  government  at¬ 
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'It  must  be  the  Broadway  Influence.  He's  a  one-man  show— ye*  b-- 
publisher,  editor,  ad  salesman,  reporter  and  typesetter." 


tempts  to  double  its  take  on 
that  $6,000 — claiming  a  second 
tax  from  me,  who  spent  the 
money  instead  of  receiving  it. 
Merely  because  I  went  over  the 
state  with  a  petition  authorized 
by  the  Seventh  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  Arkansas 
and  implemented  an  editorial 
fight  I  had  been  wagging  in  my 
new’spaper  for  years. 

I  repeat:  This  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  income  tax — the  income 
tax  law  is  merely  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  seeking  to  censor 
and  fine  a  newspaper  editor. . . . 

The  challenge  before  America 
today  is  tremendous  and  com¬ 
plex.  More  and  more  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  delegrated  the  law¬ 
making  power  away  from  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  into  the  hands  of  bu¬ 
reaus  whose  rules  and  regrula- 
tions  come  at  the  private  citi¬ 
zen  with  the  impli^  authority 
of  law.  We  have  got  to  put 


through  the  Congress  reroedi 
legislation  and  win  back  the  I 
erty  and  independence  we  ha 
losL 

You  have  heard  my  own  etc; 
as  an  editor.  But  the  t 
goes  far  beyond  merely  t' 
press. 

The  Treasury  has  denied  •; 
right  of  the  private  utilitiei 
their  millions  of  stockholden 
defend  themselves  against  c: 
nomic  attack  by  the  pu'" 
power  interests  fed  with 
payers’  dollars. 

And  only  a  few  weeks  ago : 
Treasury  wramed  retail  b 
associations  that  if  thar  rep' 
sentatives  appeared  befoR 
city  council,  or  a  conunittee 
the  state  legislature,  or  a  a 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  for 
against  legislation  th«i 
ing,  their  expenses  and  e 
their  trade  association  d 
would  be  suspect  when  the  t; 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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LINOTYPE  0/7/T 
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Two  simultaneous  Pulitzer  Prizes,  an  unprecedented 
honor;  the  Elijah  Love  joy  Award;  the  Freedom  Award 
and  the  Columbia  Journalism  Award  are  among  the 
many  recognitions  for  journalistic  excellence  that  have 
come  to  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

But  The  Gazette  is  not  content  to  rest  on  laurels.  It 
constantly  seeks  to  improve  its  product.  So  it  recently 
added  the  AP  fast  market  wire  to  expand  its  financial 
coverage  that  now  includes  complete  New  York  Stock 
Market  reports  plus  local  and  state  quotations  and  other 
market  reporting. 

Naturally  The  Gazette  chose  three  new  Linotype 
Comet  300’s  for  this  assignment  where  speed  and  relia¬ 
bility  are  essential. 

For  The  Gazette  knows  the  productivity  of  Linotypes. 
It  already  had  22  in  its  battery.  These  include  three 


3  NEW  COME? 

fOR  A  TOTAL 
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Comets,  three  Model  31’s,  two  Rangemaster  36’s  and 
several  other  models  in  the  Linotype  Line. 

In  the  new  Comet  300’s,  The  Gazette  has  the  world’s 
most  productive  linecasting  machine!  New  features 
give  the  300  new  speed,  new  smoothness  .  .  .  while 
increasing  its  proven  dependability! 

As  The  Arkansas  Gazette  operation  demonstrates, 
no  other  linecaster  produces  more  type  in  any  given 
shift,  week  or  month.  This  is  because  its  exclusive  engi¬ 
neering  features  require  far  less  time  for  maintenance 
and  its  trouble-free  operation  minimizes  wear  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  matrices. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  show  you 
how  to  engineer  more  production  into  your  composing 
room.  Or  write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

300'S 

OF  25  LINOTYPES 
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Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


DATELINE; 

Pittsburgh 


Your  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
needles  200,000  into  polio  shots 


This  was  in  Pittsburgh,  where  polio  really 
hit,  so  action  was  urgent.  Your  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter  nudged  citizens  out  of 
their  apathy  and  into  volunteer  clinics  — 
200,000  strong.  It  could  have  happened  in 
any  of  the  18  Scripps-Howard  cities, 
where  reporters,  editors  and  newspajjer- 


men  breathe  daily  life  into  the  busy  com* 
|)osite  we  call  “your  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
porter.”  All  over  the  globe,  in  fact,  tli*i 
men  he  represents  are  hard  at  work  to  brinf: 
you  and  millions  of  other  readers  a  clearer'l 
understanding  of  the  world  and  its  prob*  : 
lems— to  get  action  in  the  public  interest.  : 


